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THE WATERS OF EDERA. | 


I. 


Ir was a country of wide pastures, of moors covered 
with heath, of rock-born streams and rivulets, of forest 
and hill and dale, sparsely inhabited, with the sea to 
the eastward of it, unseen, and the mountains every- 
where visible always, and endlessly changing in aspect. 

Herdsmen and shepherds wandered over it, and 
along its almost disused roads pedlars and pack-mules 
passed at times but rarely. Minerals and marbles were 

N under its turf, but none sought for them; pools and lakes 
slept in it, undisturbed save by millions of water-fowl 
and their pursuers. The ruins of temples and palaces 
were overgrown by its wild berries and wild-flowers. The 

| buffalo browsed where emperors had feasted, and the 

| bittern winged its slow flight over the fields of forgotten 

l battles. 

It was the season when the flocks are brought through 
this lonely land, coming from the plains to the hills. 
Many of them passed on their way thus along the course 
| of the Edera water. The shepherds, clothed in goat- 
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skin, with the hair worn outward, bearded, brown, hirsute 
men, looking like savage satyrs, the flocks they drove 
before them travel-worn, lame, heart-broken, the lambs 
and kids bleating painfully. They cannot keep up with 
the pace of the flock, and, when they fall behind, the 
shepherds slit their throats, roast their bodies over an 
evening fire, or bake them under its ashes, and eat 
them; if a town or village be near, the little corpses are 
sold in it. Often a sheep-dog or a puppy drops down 
in the same way, footsore and worn out; then the shep- 
herds do not tarry, but leave the creatures to their fate, 
to die slowly of thirst and hunger. 

The good shepherd is a false phrase. No one is 
more brutal than a shepherd. If he were not so he 
could not bear his life for a day. 

All that he does is brutal. He stones the flock 
where it would tarry against his will. He mutilates the 
males, and drags the females away from their sucking 
babes. He shears their fleeces every spring, unheeding 
how the raw skin drops blood. He drives the halting, 
footsore, crippled animals on by force over flint and 
slate and parching dust. Sometimes he makes them 
travel twenty miles a day. 

For his pastime he sets the finest of his beasts to 
fight. ‘This is the feast-day and holiday sport of all the 
shepherds; and they bet on it, until all they have, which 
is but little, goes on the heads of the rams; and one 
will wager his breeches, and another his skin jacket, and 
another his comely wife, and the ram which is beaten, 
if he have any life left in him, will be stabbed in the 
throat by his owner: for he is considered to have dis- 
graced the branca. 
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This Sunday and Saints’-day sport was going on on 
a piece of grass land in the district known as the Vale l 
of Edera. | 

On the turf, cleared of its heaths and ferns, there | 
was a ring of men, three of them shepherds, the rest 
peasants. In the midst of them were the rams, two 
chosen beasts pitted against each other like two pugilists. 
They advanced slowly at first, then more quickly, and 
yet more quickly, till they met with a crash, their two 
foreheads, hard as though carven in stone, coming in 

i collision with a terrible force; then each, staggered by 
the encounter, drew back, dizzy and bruised, to recoil, | 
and take breath, and gather fresh force, and so charge 
one on the other in successive rounds until the weaker 
should succumb, and, mangled and senseless, should 
arise no more. 

One of the rams was old, and one was young; some 
of the shepherds said that the old one was more wary 
and more experienced, and would have the advantage; 
in strength and height they were nearly equal, but the 
old one had been in such duels before and the young 
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i one never. The young one thought he had but to rush 
in, head downward, to conquer; the old one knew that 

this was not enough to secure victory. The young one i 
was blind with ardour and impatience for the fray; the 

old one was cool and shrewd and could parry and i 

wait. i 

After three rounds, the two combatants met in a i 


final shock; the elder ram butted furiously, the younger 
staggered and failed to return the blow, his frontal bone 
was split, and he fell to the ground; the elder struck 
him once, twice, thrice, amidst the uproarious applause 
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of his backers; a stream of blood poured from his skull, 
which was pounded to splinters; a terrible convulsion 
shook his body and his limbs; he stretched his tongue 
out as if he tried to lap water; the men who had their 
money on him cursed him with every curse they knew; 
they did not cut his throat, for they knew he was as 
good as dead. 

“This is a vile thing you have done,” said a little 
beggar-girl who had been passing, and had been ar- 
rested by the horrible fascination of the combat, and 
forced against her will to stand and watch its issue. 
The shepherds jeered; those who had backed the victor 
were sponging his wounds beside a runlet of water 
which was close at hand; those who had lost were fling- 
ing stones on the vanquished. The girl knelt down by 
the dying ram to save him from the shower of stones; 
she lifted his head gently upward, and tried to pour 
water through his jaws from a little wooden cup which 
she had on her, and which she had filled at the river. 
But he could not swallow; his beautiful opaline eyes 
were covered with film, he gasped painfully, a foam of 
blood on his lips and a stream of blood coursing down 
his face; a quiver passed over him again; then his head 
rested lifeless on his knees. She touched his shattered 
horns, his clotted wool, tenderly. 

“Why did you set him to fight?” she said with an 
indignation which choked her voice. “It was vile. He 
was younger than the other, and knew less.” 

Those who had won laughed. Those who had lost 
cursed him again; he had disgraced his dranca. They 
would flay him, and put him in the cauldron over the 
wood fire, and would curse him even whilst they picked 
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his bones for a white-livered spawn of cowards; a son 
of a thrice-damned ewe. 

The girl knew that was what they do. She laid his 
battered head gently down upon the turf, and poured 
the water out of her cup; her eyes were blind with tears; 
she could not give him back his young life, his zest in 
his pastoral pleasures, his joy in cropping the herbage, 
his rude loves, his merry gambols, his sound sleep, his 
odorous breath. 

He had died to amuse and excite the ugly passions 
of men, as, if he had lived longer, he would, in the end, 
have died to satisfy their ugly appetites. 

She looked at his corpse with compassion, the tears 
standing in her eyes; then she turned away, and as she 
went saw that her poor ragged clothes were splashed 
here and there with blood, and that her arms and 
hands were red with blood: she had not thought of that 
before; she had thought only of him. The shepherds 
did not notice her; they were quarrelling violently in 
dispute over what had been lost and won, thrusting their 
fingers in each other’s faces, and defiling the fair calm 
of the day with filthy oaths. 

The girl shrank away into the heather with the 
silent swiftness of a hare; now that she had lost the 
stimulus of indignant pity she was afraid of these 
brutes; if the whim entered into them they would be as 
brutal to her as to their flock. 

Out of fear of them she did not descend at once to 
the river, but pushed her way through the sweet- smelling, 
bee-haunted, cross-leaved heaths; she could hear the 
sound of the water on her right all the time as she went. 
She knew little of this country, but she had seen the 
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Edera, and had crossed it farther up its course on one 
of its rough tree-bridges. 

When, as well as she could judge, she had got half 
a mile away from the scene of the rams’ combat, she 
changed her course and went to the right, directed by 
the murmur of the river. It was slow walking through 
the heath and gorse which grew above her head, and 
were closely woven together, but in time she reached 
shelving ground, and heard the song of the river louder 
on her ear. The heath ceased to grow within a few 
yards of the stream and was replaced by various water 
plants and by acacia thickets; she slid down the banks 
between the stems and alighted on her bare feet where 
the sand was soft and the water-dock grew thick. She 
looked up and down the water; there was no one in 
sight, nothing but the banks rose-hued with the bloom of 
the heather, and, beyond the opposite shore, in the 
distance, the tender amethystine hues of the mountains. 
The water was generally low, leaving the stretches of 
sand and of shingle visible, but it was still deep in 
many parts. 

She stripped herself and went down into it, and 
washed the blood which had by this time caked upon 
her flesh. It seemed a pity, she thought, to sully with 
that dusky stain this pure, bright, shining stream; but 
she had no other way to rid herself of it, and she had 
in all the world no other clothes than these poor woollen 
ra 


Her heart was still sore for the fate of the conquered 
ram; and her eyes filled again with tears as she washed 
his blood off her in the gay running current. But the 
water was soothing and fresh, the sun shone on its bright 
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surface; the comfrey and fig-wort blew in the breeze, 
the heather smell filled the atmosphere. 

She was only a child, and her spirits rose, and she 
capered about, in the shallows, and flung the water over 
her head, and danced to her own reflection in it, and 
forgot her sorrow. Then she washed her petticoats as 
well as she could, having nothing but water alone, and 
all the while she was as naked as a Naiad, and the sun 
smiled on her brown, thin, childish body as it smiled on 
a stem of plaintain or on the plumage of a coot. 

Then when she had washed her skirt she spread it 
out on the sand to dry, and sat down beside it, for the 
heat to bake her limbs after her long bath. There was 
no one, and there was nothing, in sight; if any came 
near she could hide under the great dock-leaves until 
such should have passed. It was high noon, and the 
skirt of wool and the skirt of hemp grew hot and 
steamed under the vertical rays; she was soon as dry 
as the shingles from which the water had receded for 
months. She sat with her hands clasped round her up- 
drawn knees, and her head grew heavy with the want 
of slumber, but she would not sleep, though it was the 
hour of sleep. Someone might pass by and steal her 
clothes, she thought, and how or when would she ever 
get others? 

When the skirt was quite dried, the blood-stains 
still showed on it; they were no longer red, but looked 
like the marks from the sand. She tied it on round 
her waist and her shirt over it, and wound an old 
crimson sash round both. Then she took up her little 
bundle in which were the wooden cup and a broken 
comb, and some pieces of hempen cloth and a small 
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loaf of maize bread, and went on along the water, wad- 
ing and hopping in it, as the water-wagtails did, jumping 
from stone to stone and sinking sometimes up to her 
knees in a hole. ; 

She had no idea where she would rest at night, or 
where she would get anything to eat; but that reflection 
scarcely weighed on her; she slept well enough under 
stacks or in outhouses, and she was used to hunger. 
So long as no one meddled with her she was content. 
The weather was fine and the country was quiet. Only 
she was sorry for the dead ram. By this time they 
would have hung him up by his heels to a tree, and 
have pulled his skin off his body. 

She was sorry; but she jumped along merrily in the 
water, as a kingfisher does, and scarcely even wondered 
where its course would lead her. 

At a bend in it she came to a spot where a young 
man was seated amongst the bulrushes, watching his 
fishing-net. 

“Aie!” she cried with a shrill cry of alarm, like a 
bird who sees a fowler. She stopped short in her 
progress; the water at that moment was up to her knees. 
With both hands she held up her petticoat to save it 
from another wetting; her little bundle was balanced on 
her head, the light shone in her great brown eyes. The 
youth turned and saw her. 

She was a very young girl, thirteen at most; her 
small flat breasts were still those of a child, her narrow 
shoulders and her narrow loins spoke of scanty food and 
privation of all kinds, and her arms and legs were brown 
from the play of the sun on their nakedness; they were 
little else than skin and bone, nerves and sinew, and 
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looked like stakes of wood. All the veins and muscles 
stood revealed as in anatomy, and her face, which would 
have been a child’s face, a nymph’s face, with level 
brows, a pure, straight profile, and small close ears like 
shells, was so fleshless and so sunburnt that she looked 
almost like a mummy. Her eyes had in them the 
surprise and sadness of those of a weaning calf; and her 
hair, too abundant for so small a head, would, had it 
not been so dusty and entangled, have been of a red 
golden bronze, the hue of a chestnut which has just 
burst open its green husk. 

“Who are you?” said the young man, looking at her 
in surprise. 

“T am Nerina,” answered the child. 

“Where do you come from? What is your country?” 

She pointed vaguely to the south-west mountains, 
where the snow on the upper ranges was still lying with 
bands of cloud resting on it. 

“From the Abruzzo?” 

She was silent. She did not know the mountains of 
her birthplace by their names. 

“Who was your father?” he asked, with some im- 
patience. 

“He was Black Fausto.” 

“What did he do for a living?” 

“He went down with the fair season to the Roman 
plain.” 

He understood: the man had no doubt been a 
labourer, one of those who descend in bands from the 
villages of the Abruzzo heights to plough, and mow, and 
sow, and reap, on the lands of the Castelli Romani; men 
who work in droves, and are fed and stalled in droves, 
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as cattle are, who work all through the longest and 
hottest days in summer, and in the worst storms of 
winter; men who are black by the sun, are half naked, 
are lean and hairy and drip with continual sweat, but 
who take faithfully back the small wage they receive to 
where their women and children dwell in their mountain- 
villages. 

“He went, you say? Is he ill? Does he work no 
longer?” 

“He died last year.” 

“Of what?” 

She gave a hopeless gesture. “Who knows? He 
came back with a wolf in his belly, he said, always 
gnawing and griping, and he drank water all day and 
all night, and his face burned, and his legs were cold, 
and all of a sudden his jaw fell, and he spoke no more 
to us. There are many of them who die like that after 
a hot season down in the plains.” 

He understood; hunger and heat, foul air in their 
sleeping places, infusoria in the ditch and rain water, 
and excessive toil in the extremes of heat and cold, 
make gaps in the ranks of these hired bands every year 
as if a cannon had been fired into them. 

“Who takes care of you now?” he asked with pity, 
as for a homeless bitch. 

“Nobody. There is nobody. They are all gone 
down into the earth.” 

“But how do you live?” 

“T work when I can. I beg when I cannot. People 
let me sleep in the stalls, or the barns, and give me 
bread.” 

“That is a bad life for a girl.” 
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She shrugged her shoulders. 

“I did not make it.” 

“And where are you going?” 

She opened her arms wide and swept the air with 
them. 

“Anywhere. Along the water, until I find something 
to do.” 

“I cannot do much,” she added, after a pause. 
“I am little, and no one has taught me. But I can cut 
grass and card wool.” 

“The grass season is short, and the wool season is 
far off. Why did you not stay in your village?” 

She was mute. She did not know why she had left 
it, she had come away down the mountain-side on a 
wandering instinct, with a vague idea of finding some- 
thing better the farther she went: her father had 
always come back with silver pieces in his pocket 
after his stay down there in those lands which she 
had never seen, lying as they did down far below 
under the golden haze of what seemed an immeasurable 
distance. 

“Are you not hungry?” said the fisher. 

“I am always hungry,” she said, with some as- 
tonishment at so simple a question. “I have been 
hungry every since I can remember. We all were up 
there. Sometimes even the grass was too dried up to 
eat. Father used to bring home with him a sack of 
maize; it was better so long as that lasted.” 

“Are you hungry now?” 

“Of course.” 

“Come to my house with me. We will feed you. 
Come. Have no fear. I am Adone Alba, of the Terra 
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Vergine, and my mother is a kind woman. She will 
not grudge you a meal.” 

The child laughed all over her thin, brown face. 

“That will be good,” she said, and leapt up out of 
the water. 

“Poor soul! Poor little soul!” thought the young 
man, with a profound sense of pity. 

As the child sprang up out of the river, shaking the 
water off her as a little terrier does, he saw that she 
must have been in great want of food for a long time; 
her bones were almost through her skin. He set his 
fishing pole more firmly in the ground, and left the net 
sunk some half a yard below the surface; then he said 
to the little girl: “Come, come and break your fast. It 
has lasted long, I fear.” 

Nerina only understood that she was to be fed; that 
was enough for her. She trotted like a stray cur, 
beckoned by a benevolent hand, behind him as he went, 
first through some heather and broom, then over some 
grass, where huge olive-trees grew, and then through 
corn and vine-lands, to an old farmhouse, made of 
timber and stone; large, long, solid; built to resist 
robbers in days when robbers came in armed gangs. 
There was a wild garden in front of it, full of cabbage- 
roses, lavender, myrtle, stocks, and wallflowers. Over 
the arched door a four-season rose-tree clambered. 

The house, ancient and spacious, with its high- 
pitched roof of ruddy tiles, impressed Nerina with a 
sense of awe, almost of terror. She remained hesitating 
on the garden path, where white and red stocks were 
blossoming. 
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“Mother,” said Adone, “here is a hungry child. 
Give her, in your kindness, some broth and bread.” 

Clelia Alba came out into the entrance, and saw the 
little girl with some displeasure. She was kind and 
charitable, but she did not love beggars and vagabonds, 
and this half-naked female tatterdemalion offended her 
sense of decency and probity, and her pride of sex. 
She was herself a stately and handsome woman. 

“The child is famished,” said Adone, seeing his 
mother’s displeasure. 

“She shall eat then, but let her eat outside,” said 
Clelia Alba, and went back into the kitchen. 

Nerina waited by the threshold, timid and mute and 
humble, like a lost dog; her eyes alone expressed over- 
whelming emotions: fear and hope and one ungovern- 
able appetite, hunger. 

Clelia Alba came out in a few minutes with a bowl 
of hot broth made of herbs, and a large piece of maize- 
flour bread. 

“Take them,” she said to her son. 

Adone took them from her, and gave them to the 
$ child. 

f “Sit and eat here,” he said, pointing to a stone 
settle by the wall under the rose of four seasons. 

The hands of Nerina trembled with excitement, her 
eyes looked on fire, her lips shook, her breath came 
f feverishly and fast. The smell of the soup made her 
feel beside herself. She said nothing, but seized the 
food and began to drink the good herb-broth with 
thirsty eagerness though the steam of it scorched her. 

Adone, with an instinct of compassion and delicacy, 
left her unwatched and went within. 


The Waters of Edera. 2 | 
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“Where did you find that scarecrow?” asked his 
mother. 

“Down by the river. She has nobody and nothing. 
She comes from the mountains.” 

“There are poor folks enough in Ruscino without 
adding to them from without,” said Clelia Alba im- 
patiently. “Mind she does not rob the fowl-house be- 
fore she slips away.” 

“She has honest eyes,” said Adone. “I am sure 
she will do us no harm.” 

When he thought that she had been given time 
enough to finish her food he went out; the child was 
stretched at full length on the stone seat, and was al- 
ready sound asleep, lying on her back; the empty bowl 
was on the ground, of the bread there was no longer a 
crumb; she was sleeping peacefully, profoundly, her thin 
hands crossed on her naked brown bosom, on which 
some rose leaves had fallen from the rose on the wall 
above. 

He looked at her in silence for a little while, then 
returned to his mother. 

“She is tired. She sleeps. Let her rest.” 

“Tt is unsafe.” 

“How unsafe, mother? She is only a child.” 

“She may have men behind her.” 

“Tt is not likely.” 

Adone could not say (for he had no idea himself) 
why he felt sure that this miserable little waif would 
not abuse hospitality: “She is a child,” he answered 
rather stupidly, for children are often treacherous and 
wicked, and he knew nothing of this one except what 
she had chosen to tell of herself. 
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“She may have men behind her,” repeated his 
mother. 

“Such men as you are thinking of, mother, do not 
come to this valley nowadays. Ulisse Ferrero was the 
last of them. Indeed, I think this poor little creature 
is all alone in the world. Go and look at her. You 
will see how forlorn and small she is.” 

She went to the doorway and looked at the sleep- 
ing beggar; her eyes softened as she gazed, the whole 
attitude and appearance of the child were so miserable 
and so innocent, so helpless, and yet so tranquil, that 
her maternal heart was touched; the waif slept on the 
stone bench beside the door of strangers as though she 
were in some safe and happy home. 

Clelia Alba looked down on her a few moments, 
then took the kerchief off her hair, and laid it gently, 
without awakening the sleeper, over the breast and the 
face of the child, on which flies were settling and the 
sun was shining. 

Then she picked up the empty earthenware bowl, 
and went indoors again. 

“I will go back to the river,” said Adone. “I have 
left the net there.” 

His mother nodded assent. 

“You will not send this little foreigner away till I 
return?” he asked. Everyone was a foreigner who had 
not been born in the vale of Edera. 

“No; not till you return.” 

He went away through the sunshine and shadow of 
the olive-trees. He knew that his mother never broke 
her word. But she thought as she washed the bowl: 
“A little stray mongrel bitch like that may bite badly 
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some day. She must go. She is nothing now; but by- 
and-by she may bite.” 

Clelia Alba knew human nature, though she had 
never been out of sight of the river Edera. She took 
her spinning-wheel and sat down by the door. There 
was nothing urgent to do, and she could from the 
threshold keep a watch on the little vagabond, and 
would be aware if she awoke. All around was quiet. 
She could see up and down the valley, beyond the thin, 
silvery foliage of the great olive-trees, and across it to 
where the ruins of a great fortress towered in their 
tragic helplessness. The sun shone upon her fields of 
young wheat, her slopes of pasture. The cherry-trees 
and the pear-trees were in bloom, her trellised vines 
running from tree to tree. Ragged-robin, yellow crows’- 
foot, purple orchis, filled the grass, intermixed with the 
blue of borage and the white and gold of the ox-eye. 
She did not note these things. Those fancies were for 
her son. Herself, she would have preferred that there 
should be no flower in the grasses, for before the cow 
was fed the flowers had to be picked out of the cut 
grass, and had served no good end that she could per- 
ceive, for she knew of no bees except the wild ones, 
whose honey no one ever tasted, hidden from sight in 
hollow trees as it was. 

Nerina slept on in peace and without dreams. Now 
and then another rose let fall some petals on her, or a 
bee buzzed above her, but her repose remained un- 
disturbed. The good food filled her, even in her sleep, 
with deep contentment, and the brain, well nourished 
by the blood, was still. 

Clelia Alba felt her heart soften despite herself for 
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this lonely creature; though she was always suspicious 
of her, for she had never known any good thing come 
down from the high mountains, but only theft and arson 
and murder, and men banded together to solace their 
poverty with crime. In her youth the great brigands of 
the Upper Abruzzo had been names of terror in Ruscino, 
and in the hamlets lying along the course of the Edera, 
and many a time a letter written in blood had been 
j fastened with a dagger to the door of church or cottage, 
intimating the will of the unseen chief to the subjugated 
population. Of late years less had been heard and 
seen of such men; but they or their like were still heard 
and felt sometimes, up above in lonely forests, or down 
where the moorland and macchia met, and the water of 
Edera ran deep and lonely. In her girlhood, a father, 
a son, and a grandson had been all killed on a lonely 
part of the higher valley because they had dared to oc- 
cupy a farm and a water-mill after one of these hillmen 
had laid down the law that no one was to live on the 
land or to set the water-wheel moving. 

That had been a good way off, indeed, and for many 
a year the Edera had not seen the masked men, with 
their belts, crammed with aims and gold, round their 
loins; but still, one never knew, she thought;. unbidden 
guests were oftener devils than angels. 

And it seemed to her that the child could not really 
be asleep all this time in a strange place and in the 
open air. At last she got up, went again to the bench 
and drew her handkerchief aside, and looked down on 
the sleeper; on the thin, narrow chest, the small, bony 
hands, the tiny virginal nipples like wood strawberries. 

She saw that the slumber was real, the girl very 
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young and more than halfstarved. “Let her forget 
while she can,” she thought, and covered her face again. 
“Tt is still early in the day.” 

The bees hummed on; a low wind swept over a full- 
blown rose and shook its loose leaves to the ground. 
The shadow from the ruined tower began to touch the 
field which lay nearest the river, a sign that it was two 
hours after noon. 
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Tue large square freshwater fishing-net had sunk 
under the surface, the canes which framed it were out 
of sight; only the great central pole, which sustained the 
whole, and was planted in the ground of the river-bank, 
remained visible as it bent and swayed but did not 
yield or break. Such nets as this had been washed by 
the clear green waters of the pools and torrents of the 
Edera ever since the days of Etruscan gods and Latin 
augurs; religions had changed, but the river, and the 
ways of the men of the river, had not altered. 

Adone did not touch it, for it was well where it was; 
he seated himself on the bank ready to seize and hold 
it if its pole showed any sign of yielding and giving way 
and heeling over into the stream. He sat thus amongst 
the bulrushes for many an hour, on many a spring day 
and summer night. Although fish were not numerous 
he never tired of his vigil, lulled by the sound of the 
current as it splashed among the stones and rippled 
through the rushes; a deeper music coming from its 
higher reaches, where it fell over a ledge of rock and 
leapt like a live thing into the air. And, indeed, what 
thing could be more living than this fresh, pure, un- 
troubled water, glad as a child, swift as a swallow, 
singing for sport, as a happy boy sings, as it ran down 
on its way from the hills? 
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To the young man sitting now on its bank amidst 
the bulrushes it was as living as himself, his playmate, 
friend, and master, all in one. First of all things which 
he could remember were the brightness and the cool- 
ness of it as it had laved his limbs in his childhood on 
midsummer noons, his mother’s hands holding him 
safely as he waded with rosy feet and uncertain steps 
along its pebbly bottom! How many mornings, when he 
had grown to boyhood and to manhood, had he escaped 
from the rays of the vertical sun into its acacia-shadowed 
pools; how many moonlit, balmy nights had he bathed 
in its still reaches, the liquid silver of its surface break- 
ing up like molten metal as he dived! How many hours 
of peace had he passed, as he was spending this, wait- 
ing for the fish to float into his great net, whilst the air 
and the water were alike so still that he could hear the 
little voles stealing in and out amongst the reeds, and 
the water-thrush pushing the pebbles on its sands in 
search for insects, though beast and bird were both un- 
seen by him! How many a time upon the dawn of a 
holy-day had he washed and swam in its waters whilst 
the bells of the old church in the village above had 
tolled in the softness of dusk! 

He thought of none of these memories distinctly, for 
he was young and contented, and those who are satis- 
fied with their lot live in their present; but they all 
drifted» vaguely through his mind as he sat by the side 
of the river, as the memories of friends dear from in- 
fancy drift through our waking dreams. 

He was in every way a son of the Edera, for he had 
been born almost in the water itself; his mother had 
been washing linen with other women at the ford when 
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she had been taken with the pains of labour two months 
before her time. Her companions had had no time or 
thought to do more than to stretch her on the wet sand, 
with some hempen sheets, which had not yet been 
thrown in the water, between her and the ground; and 
the cries of her in her travail had echoed over the stream 
and had startled the kingfishers in the osiers, and the 
wild ducks in the marshes, and the tawny owls asleep 
in the belfry tower of the village. But her pains had 
been brief though sharp, and her son had first seen the 
light beside the water; a strong and healthy child, none 
the worse for his too early advent, and the rough river- 
women had dipped him in the shallows, where their 
linen and their wooden beaters were, and had wrapped 
him up in a soiled woollen shut, and had laid him down 
with his face on his mother’s young breast, opening his 
shut unconscious mouth with their rough fingers, and 
crying in his deaf ear, “Suck! and grow to be a man!” 

Clelia Alba was now a woman of forty-one years 
old, and he, her only son, was twenty-four; they had 
named him Adone; the beautiful Greek Adonis having 
passed into the number of the saints of the Latin Church, 
by a transition so frequent in hagiology that its strange- 
ness is not remembered save by a scholar here and 
there. When he had been born she had been a young 
creature of seventeen, with the wild grace of a forest 
doe; with that nobility of beauty, that purity of outline, 
and that harmony of structure, which still exist in those 
Italians in whom the pure Italiote blood is undefiled by 
Jew or Gentile. Now her abundant hair was white, 
and her features were bronzed and lined by open-air 
work, and her hands of beautiful shape were hard as 
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horn through working in the fields. She looked an old 
woman, and was thought so by others, and thought her- 
self so: for youth is soon over in these parts, and there 
is no half-way house between youth and age for the 
peasant. 


Clelia Alba, moreover, had lost her youth earlier 
even than others: lost it forever when her husband at 
five-and-twenty years of age had been killed by falling 
from an olive-tree of which the branch sustaining him 
had cracked and broken under his weight. His neck 
had been broken in the fall. She had been dancing 
and shouting with her two-year-old child on the grass- 
land not far off, romping and playing ball with some 
dropped chestnuts; and when their play was over she 
had lifted her boy on to her shoulder and run with him 
to find his father. Under one of the great, gnarled, 
wide-spreading olives she had seen him, lying asleep as 
she thought. 


“Oh, lazy one, awake! The sun is only two hours 
old!” she had cried merrily, and the child on her 
shoulder had cooed and shouted in imitation, “Wake— 
wake—wake!” and she, laughing, had cast a chestnut 
she had carried in her hand upon the motionless figure. 
Then, as the prostrate form did not stir, a sudden terror 
had seized her, and she had set the baby down upon 
the grass and run to the olive-tree. There she had seen 
that this was death, for when she had raised him his 
head had dropped, and seemed to hang like a poppy 
broken in a blast of wind, and his eyes had no sight, 
and his mouth had no breath. 


From that dread hour Clelia Alba had never laughed 
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again: Her hair grew white, and her youth went away 
from her for ever. 

She lived for the sake of her son, but she and joy 
had parted company for ever. 

His death had made her sole ruler of the Terra Ver- 
gine; she had both the knowledge and the strength 
necessary for culture of the land, and she taught her 
boy to value and respect the soil. 

“As you treat the ground ill or well, so will your 
ground treat you,” she said to him. 

She always wore the costume of the province, which 
was similar to that of the Abruzzo villages, and suited 
her cast of features and her strong and haughty car- 
riage. On feast-days she wore three strings of fine 
pearls round her throat, and bracelets of massive gold 
and of fine workmanship, so many in number that 
her arms were stiff with them; they had been her mo- 
ther’s and grandmother’s and great-grandmother’s, and 
had been in her dower. To sell or pawn them under 
stress of need, had such occurred, would never have 
seemed to any of her race to be possible. It would 
have seemed as sacrilegious as to take the chalice off 
the church altar, and melt its silver and jewels in the 
fire. When she should go to her grave these ornaments 
would pass to Adone as heirlooms; none of her family 
were living. 

“Never talk of death, mother,” he said, whenever 
she spoke of these things. “Death is always listening; 
and if he hear his name he taps the talker on the 
shoulder, just to show that he is there and must be 
reckoned with.” 

“Not so, my son!” replied Clelia Alba, with a sigh. 
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“He has every soul of us written down in his books 
from the time we are born; we all have our hour to go 
and none of us can alter it.” 

“I do not believe that,” said Adone. “We kill 
ourselves oftentimes; or we hasten our end, as drunk- 
ards do.” 

“Did your father hasten his end?” said his mother. 
“Did not someone break that olive-branch? It was not 
the tree itself, though the Ruscino folks would have it 
cut down because they called it a felon.” 

“Was it not the devil?” said Adone. 

He believed in the devil, of course, as he had been 
taught to do; and had he not as a child met the infernal 
effigy everywhere-—in marble, in stone, in wood, in colour, 
in the church and outside it, on water-spout and lamp- 
iron, and even on the leaves of his primer? But it seemed 
to him that the devil had ‘‘¢roppo braccio” given him, 
was allowed too long a tether, too free a hand; if indeed 
he it were that made everything go wrong, and Adone 
did not see who else it could be. Here, in the vale of 
Edera, all the world believed in Satan as in holy water, 
or in daily bread. 

Clelia Alba crossed herself hastily, for she was a 
pious woman. 

“We are talking blasphemy, my son,” she said 
gravely. “Of course there is the good God who orders 
the number of our days for each of us, and is over us 
all.” 

Adone was silent. To him it seemed doubtful. Did 
the good God kill the pretty little children as the butcher 
in a city killed his lambs? But he never contradicted or 
vexed his mother; he loved her with a great and tender 
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| affection. He was less ignorant than she was, and saw 
| many things she could not see; he was, as it were, on a 
| hill-top and she down in a valley, but he had a profound 
respect for her; he obeyed her implicitly, as if he were 
still a child, and he thought the world held no woman 
equal to her. 

When he went back to his house that evening, with 
his great net on his shoulder and swinging in one hand 
some freshwater fish, he looked at the stone bench, 
which was empty of all except some fallen roseleaves, 
and then anxiously, questioningly, in the face of his i] 
mother, j| 

She answered the regard. E 

“The girl is gone to Gianna’s custody,” she said y 
rather harshly. “Gianna will give her her supper, and f 
will let her sleep in the loft. With the morning we will 
see what we can do for her, and how she can be sped 
upon her way.” 

Adone kissed her hands. i 

“You are always good,” he said simply. 
| “I am weak,” answered his mother. “I am weak, 
Adone; when you wish anything I consent to it against 
my judgment.” { 

But she was not weak; or at least only weak in the j 
way in which all generous natures are so. i ' 

\ 
1 
| 


| On the morrow Nerina was not sped on her way. ; 
The old woman, Gianna, thought well of her. 1 

| “She is as clean as a stone in the water,” she said; 

| “she has foul-smelling rags, but her flesh is clean. She Pau), 

| woke at dawn, and asked for something to do. She 4 

| - knows nought, but she is willing and teachable. We can 

i make her of use. She has nowhere to go. She is a 

| 

| 
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stray little puppy. Her people were miserable, but they 
seem to have been pious folks. She has a cross pricked 
on her shoulder. She says her mother did it when she 
was a babe to scare the devil off her. I do not know 
what to say; she is a poor, forlorn little wretch; if you 
like to keep her, I for my part will see to her. I am 
old: it is well to do a good work before one dies.” 

Gianna was an old woman, half house-servant, half 
farm-servant, wholly friend; she had lived at the Terra 
Vergine all her life; big, gaunt, and very strong, she could 
do the work of a man, although she was over seventy 
years of age; burnt black by the sun, and with a pile 
of grey hair like the hank of flax on her distaff, she was - 
feared by the whole district for her penetrating glance 
and her untiring energy. When Gianna was satisfied the 
stars had changed their courses, said the people, so rare 
was the event; therefore, that this little wanderer con- 
tented her was at once a miracle and a voucher indis- 
putable. 

So the child remained there; but her presence troubled 
Adone’s mother, though Nerina was humble as a homeless 
dog, was noiseless and seldom seen, was obedient, agile, 
and became useful in many manners, and learned with 
equal eagerness the farm work taught her by Gianna, 
and the doctrine taught her by Don Silverio, for she was 
intelligent and willing in every way. Only Clelia Alba 
thought, “Perhaps Gianna’s good heart misleads her. 
Gianna is rough; but she has a heart as tender at bottom 
as a ripe melon’s flesh.” 

Anyhow, she took her old servant’s word and allowed 
the child to remain. She could not bring herself to turn 
adrift a female thing to stray about homeless and hungry, 
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and end in some bottomless pit. The child might be the 
devil’s spawn. No one could be sure. But she had 
eyes which looked up straight and true, and were as 
clear as the river water where it flowed over pebbles in 
the shade. When the devil is in a soul he always grins 
behind the eyes; he cannot help it; and so you know 
him; thus, at least, they thought at Ruscino aud in all 
the vale of Edera; and the devil did not lurk in the eyes 
of Nerina. 

“Have I done right, reverend sir?” asked Clelia Alba ° 
of the Vicar of Ruscino. 

“Oh, yes—yes—charity is always right,” he answered, 
unwilling to discourage her in her benevolence; but in 
his own mind he thought, “The child is a child, but she 
will grow; she is brown, and starved, and ugly now, but 
she will grow; she is a female thing and she will grow, 
and I think she will be handsome later on; it would have 
been more prudent to have put some money in her hand 
and some linen in her wallet, and have let her pass on 
her way down the river. The saints forbid that I should 
put aloes into the honey of their hearts; but this child 
will grow.” 

Clelia Alba perceived that he had his doubts as she 
had hers. But they said nothing of them to each other. 
The issue would lie with Time, whom men always depict 
as a mower, but who is also a sower too. However, for 
good or ill, she was there; and he knew that, having 
once harboured her, they would never drive her adrift. 
Clelia Alba was in every sense a good woman; a little 
hard at times, narrow of sympathy, too much shut up 
in her maternal passion; but in the main merciful and 
correct in judgment. 
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“If the child were not good the river would not have 
given her to us,” said Adone to her; and believed it. 

“Good-day, my son,” said the voice of the Vicar, 
Don Silverio Frascara, behind him, where Adone worked 
in the fields. “Where did you find that scarecrow whom 
your mother has shown me just now?” 

“She was in the river, most reverend, dancing along 
in it, as merry as a princess.” 

“But she is a skeleton!” 

Almost.” 

“And you know nothing of her?” 

“Nothing, sir.” 

“You were more charitable than wise.” 

“One cannot let a little female thing starve whilst 
one has bread in the hutch. My mother is a virtuous 
woman. She will teach the child virtue.” 

“Let us hope so,” said Don Silverio. “But all, my 
son, do not take kindly to that lesson.” 

“What will be, will be. The river brought her.” 

He credited the river with a more than human 
sagacity. He held it in awe and in reverence as a deity, 
as the Greeks of old held their streams. It would have 
drowned the child, he thought, if she had been an evil 
creature or of evil augury. But he did not say so, for 
he did not care to provoke Don Silverio’s fine fleeting 
ironical smile. 

A goatherd who passed some few days later with 
his flock on his way to the mountains recognised the 
little girl. 

“You are Black Fausto’s daughter,” he said to her. 
“Ts he dead? Eh, well, we must all die. May his soul 
rest.” 
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To Gianna, who questioned him, he said, “Yes, he 
was a good soul. Often have I seen him down in the 
Roman plains. He worked himself to death. These 
gangs of labourers get poor pay. I saw him also in the 
hills where this girl comes from, ever so high up, you 
seem to touch the sky. I summered there two years 
ago; he had his womankind in a cabin, and he took all 
that he got home to them. Aye, he was a good soul. 
We can come away out of the heats, but they have to 
stay down in them; for the reaping and the sowing are 
their chief gain, and they get the fever into their blood, 
and the worms into their bellies, and it kills them 
mostly before they are forty. You see, at Ansalda, 
where he came from, it was snow eight months out of 
the twelve, so the heats and the mists killed him: for 
the air you are born in you want, and if you do not 
get it in time you sicken.” 

“Like enough,” said Gianna, who herself had never 
been out of sight of the river Edera ever since she had 
been a babe in swaddling-clothes. “Tell me, gossip, 
was the child born in wedlock?” 

“Eh, eh!” said the goathered grinning. “That I 
would not take on me to say. But like enough, like 
enough; they are always ready to go before the priest in 
those high hills.” 

The little girl glided into her place humbly and 
naturally, with no servility but with untiring willingness 
and thankfulness. It seemed to her an amazing favour 
of heaven to live with these good people; to have a 
roof over her head and food regularly every day. Up 
there in her home, amongst the crags of Ansalda, she 
had never known what it was not to have a daily hunger 
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gnawing always in her entrails, and making her writhe 
at night on her bed of dry leaves. In her thirteen years 
of life she had never once had enough—no one ever 
had. A full stomach had been a thing unknown. 

She began to grow, she began to put a little flesh 
on her bones; they had cut her hair short, for it had 
been so rough, and it grew again burnished and bright 
like copper; colour came into her cheeks and her lips; 
she seemed to spring upward, visibly, like a young cane. 
She worked hard, but she worked willingly, and she was 
well nourished on sound food, though it had little variety 
and was entirely vegetable; and every day she went 
down and bathed in the river at the same place where 
she had sat nude under the dock-leaves whilst her skirt 
dried in the sun. 

To her the Terra Vergine was Paradise itself; to be 
fed, to be clothed, to have a mattress to sleep on, to 
work amongst the flowers and the grass and the animals 
— it was all so beautiful, she thought sometimes that she 
must be in heaven. 

She spoke little. Since she had been under this 
roof she had grown ashamed of the squalor and starva- 
tion and wretchedness of her past existence. She did 
not like to think of it even; it had been no fault of hers, 
but she felt ashamed that she ever should have been 
that little, filthy, unkempt, naked thing, grovelling on the 
clay floor, and fighting for mouldly crusts with the other 
children on the rock of Ansalda. 

“Tf I had only known when father was alive,” she 
thought; but even if she had known all she knew now, 
what could she have done? There had been nothing to 
use, nothing to eat, nothing to wear, and the rain and 
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the snow and the wind had come in on them where 
they had lain huddled together on their bed of rotten 
leaves. 

Now and then she said something of that rude child- 
hood of hers to Adone; she was afraid of the women, 
but not of him; she trotted after him as the little white 
curly dog Signorino trotted after Don Silverio. 

“Do not think of those dark days, little one,” he 
said to her. “They are gone by. Think of your parents 
and pray for their souls; but let the rest go; you have 
all your life to live.” 

“My mother was young when she died,” said the 
child. “If she had had food she would not have died. 
She said so. She kept on gnawing a bit of rag which 
was soaked in water; you cheat hunger that way, you 
know, but it does not fill you.” 

“Poor soul! Poor soul!” said Adone, and he thought 
of the great markets he had seen in the north, the 
droves of oxen, the piles of fruits, the long lines of wine- 
carts, the heaps of slaughtered game, the countless shops 
with their electric light, the trains running one after an- 
other all the nights and every night to feed the rich; 
and he thought, as he had thought when a boy, that 
the devil had troppo braccio, if any devil indeed there 
were beside man himself. 

Should there be anywhere on the face of the earth, 
young women, good women, mothers of babes who died 
of sheer hunger like this mother of Nerina’s up yonder 
in the snows of the Abruzzo? He thought not; his 
heart revolted at the vision of her, a living skeleton on 


_ her heap of leaves. 


“Father brought all he had,’ continued the child, 
gr 
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“but he could not come back until after harvest, and 
when he came back she had been in the ground two 
months and more. They put him in the same ditch 
when his turn came; but she was no longer there, for 
they take up the bones every three years and burn 
them. They say they must, else the ditch would get 
too full.” 

Adone shuddered. He knew that tens of thousands 
died so, and had died so ever since the days of 
Phenicians and Gauls and Goths. But it revolted him. 
The few gorged, the many famished—strange dispro- 
portion! unkind and unfair balance! 

But what remedy was there? 

Adone had read some socialistic and communistic 
literature; but it had not satisfied him; it had seemed 
to him vain, verbose, alluring, but unreal, no better 
adapted to cure any real hunger than the soaked rag of 
Nerina’s mother. 
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Tue Valdedera is situated on the south of the 
Marches, on the confines of what is now the territorial 
division of the Abruzzo-Molese, and so lies between the 
Apennines and the Adriatic, fanned by cool winds in 
summer from the eternal snow of the mountain peaks, 
and invigorated in all seasons by breezes from the 
Adrian Sea. 

Ruscino, placed midway in the valley, is only a 
village to which no traveller has for many years come, 
and of which no geographer ever speaks; it is marked 
on the maps of military topographers, and is, of course, 
inscribed on the fiscal rolls, but is now no more than a 
village; though once, when the world was young, it was 
the Etruscan Rusciz, and then the Latin Ruscinonis; 
and then, when the Papacy was mighty, it was the 
militant principality of the fortified town of Ruscino. 
But it was, when the parish of Don Silverio, an almost 
uninhabited village; a pale, diminutive, shrunken relic 
of its heroic self; and of it scarcely any man knows 
anything except the few men who make their dwelling 
there; sons of the soil, who spring from its marble dust 
and return to it. 

It had shrunk to a mere hamlet as far as its popula- 
tion was counted; it shrank more and more with every 
census. There was but a handful of poor people who, 
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when gathered together in the great church, looked no 
more than a few flies on a slab of marble. 

The oldest men and women of the place could re- 
call the time when it had been still of some importance 
as a posting-place on the mountain route between the 
markets of the coast and the western towns, when its 
highway had been kept clean and clear through the 
woods for public and private conveyance, and when the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs and merry notes of horns had 
roused the echoes of its stones. In that first half of 
the century, too, they had lived fairly well, and wine 
and fowls had cost next to nothing, and home-made 
loaves had been always large enough to give a beggar 
or a stray dog a slice. But these times had long been 
over; everyone was hungry now, and everyone a beggar, 
by way of change, and to make things equal, as the 
people said, with dreary mirth and helpless acquiescence 
in their lot. Like most riverain people, they lived chiefly 
by the river, cutting and selling its canes, its sallows, 
its osiers, its sedges, catching its fish, digging its sand; 
but there were few buyers in this depopulated district. 

Don Silverio Frascara, its vicar, had been sent thither 
as a chastisement for his too sceptical and inquiring 
mind, his too undisciplined temper. Nearly twenty years 
in this solitude had chastened both; the fire had died 
out of his soul and the light out of his eyes. His days 
were as monotonous as those of the blinded ass set to 
turn the wine-press. All the steel of his spirit rusted, all 
the brilliancy of his brain clouded; his life was like a 
fine rapier which is left in a corner of a dusty attic and 
forgotten. 

In certain rare states of the atmosphere the gold 
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cross on St. Peter’s is visible from some of the peaks of 
the Abruzzese Apennines. It looks like a speck of light 
far, far away in the silver-green of the western horizon. 
When one day he climbed to such an altitude and saw 
it thus, his heart contracted with a sickly pain, for in 
Rome he had dreamed many dreams; and in Rome, 
until his exile to the Vale of Edera, he had been a 
preacher of noted eloquence, of brilliant fascination, and 
of daring thought. 

There had been long cypress alleys which at sunset 
had glowed with rose and gold, where he had in his 
few leisure hours builded up such visions for the future 
as illumined the unknown years to the eyes of an 
Ignatius, a Hildebrand, a Lacordaire, a Bossuet. On 
the place where those grand avenues had stretched 
their green length in the western light, and the se- 
minarist had paced over the sward, there were now 
long, dreary lines of brick and stone, the beaten dust of 
roadways, the clang and smoke of engines: as the 
gardens had passed away so had passed his ambitions 
and visions; as the cypresses had been ground to powder 
in the steam-mill, so was he crushed and effaced under 
an inexorable fate. The Church, intolerant of individua- 
lity, like all despotisms, had broken his spirit; like all 
despotisms the tyranny had been blind. But he had 
been rebellious to doctrine: she had bound him to her 
stake. 

He would have been a great prelate, perhaps even 
a great Pope; but he would have been also a great 
reformer, so she stamped him down into nothingness 
under her iron heel. And for almost a score of years 
she had kept him in Ruscino, where he buried and 
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baptised the old and new creatures who squirmed in 
the dust, where any ordinary country priest able to 
gabble through the ritual could have done as well as 
he. Some few of the more liberal and learned dignita- 
ries of the Church did indeed think that it was waste 
of great powers, but he had the Sacred College against 
him, and no one ventured to speak in his favour at the 
Vatican. He had no pious woman of rank to plead for 
him, no millionaires and magnates to solicit his prefer- 
ment. He was with time forgotten as utterly as a folio 
is forgotten on a library shelf until mildew eats its ink 
away and spiders nest between its leaves. He had the 
thirty pounds a year which the State pays to such parish 
priests; and he had nothing else. 

He was a tall and naturally stately man, but his 
form was bent by that want of good food which is the 
chronic malady of many parts of Italy. There was little 
to eat in Ruscino, and had there been more there would 
have been no one who knew how to prepare it. Bread, 
beans, a little oil, a little lard, herbs which grew wild, 
goat’s-milk, cheese, and at times a few small river fish; 
these were all his sustenance: his feasts and his fasts 
were much alike, and the little wine he had he gave 
away to the sick and the aged. For this reason his 
high stature was bent and his complexion was of the 
clear, yellow pallor of old marbles; his profile was like 
the Cesarian outline on a medallion, and his eyes were 
deep wells of impenetrable thought; his finely-cut lips 
rarely smiled, they had always upon them an expression 
of bitterness, as though the apple of life in its eating had 
been harsh and hard as a crab. 

His presbytery was close to his church, a dreary 
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place with only a few necessaries and many books within 
it, and his only servant was an old man, lame and 
stupid, who served also as sacristan. 

It was a cure of souls which covered many miles but 
counted few persons. Outside the old walls of Ruscino 
nearly all the land of the vale of Edera was untilled, 
and within them a few poverty-stricken people dragged 
out their days uncared for by anyone, only remembered 
by the collectors of fiscal dues. <‘ Zhey never forget,” 
said the people. “As soon as one is born, always and 
in every season, until one’s bones rattle down into the 
ditch of the dead, hey remember always.” 

The grasp of an invisible power took the crust off 
their bread, the toll off their oil, off their bed of sacking, 
off their plate of fish, and took their children when they 
grew to manhood and sent them into strange lands and 
over strange seas; they’ felt the grip of that hard hand 
as their forefathers had felt it under the Cæsars, under 
the Popes, under the feudal lords, under the foreign 
kings; they felt it so now under the Casa Sabauda; the 
same, always the same; for the manners and titles of the 
State may change, but its appetite never lessens, and its 
greed never spares. For twice a thousand years their 
blood had flowed and their earnings had been wrung 
out of them in the name of the State, and nothing was 
changed in that respect; the few lads they begot amongst 
them went to Africa, now as under Pompeius or Scipio; 
and their corn sack was taken away from them under 
Depretis or Crispi, as under the Borgia or the Malatesta; 
and their grape-skins soaked in water were taxed as 
wine, their salt for their soup-pot was seized as contra- 
band, unless it bore the government stamp, and, if they 
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dared say a word of resistance, there were the manacles 
and the prison under Vittorio and Umberto as under 
Bourbon or Bonaparte; for there are some things which 
are immutable as fate. At long intervals, during the 
passing of ages, the poor stir, like trodden worms, under 
this inexorable monotony of their treatment by their 
rulers; and then baleful fires redden the sky, and blood 
runs in the conduits, and the rich man trembles; but 
the cannon are brought up at full gallop and it is soon 
over; there is nothing ever really altered; the iron wheels 
only press the harder on the unhappy worm, and there 
is nothing changed. 

Here at Ruscino there were tombs of nenfro which 
had overhung the river for thirty centuries; but those 
tombs have never seen any other thing than this, nor 
ever will, until the light and the warmth of the sun shall 
be withdrawn for ever, and the earth shall remain alone 
with her buried multitudes. 

There was only Don Silverio who thought of such a 
thing as this, a scholar all alone amongst barbarians; 
for his heart ached for his barbarians, though they bore 
him no love in return for his pity. They would have 
liked better a gossiping, rotund, familiar, ignorant, 
peasant priest, one of themselves, chirping formula com- 
fortably over skeleton corpses. 

In default of other interests he interested himself in 
this ancient place, passing from neglect into oblivion, as 
his own life was doing. There were Etruscan sepulchres 
and Pelasgic caves which had been centuries earlier 
rifled of their objects of value, but still otherwise re- 
mained untouched under the acacia woods by the river. 
There were columns and terraces and foundations of 
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marble which had been there when the Latin city of 
Ruscinonis had flourished, from the time of Augustus 
until its destruction by Theodoric. And nearest of all 
these to him were the Longobardo church and the 
ancient houses and the dismantled fortress and the 
ruined walls of what had been the fief of the Toralba, 
the mediæval fortified town of Ruscino. It still kept 
this, its latest, name, but it kept little else. Thrice a 
thousand centuries had rolled over it, eating it away as 
the sea eats away a cliff. War and fire and time had 
had their will with it for so long that dropped acorns 
and pine-pips had been allowed leisure to sink between 
the stones, and sprout and bud and rise and spread, 
and were now hoary and giant trees, of which the roots 
were sunk deep into its ruins, its walls. 

It had been Etruscan, it had been Latin, it had 
been Longobardo, it had been Borgian and Papal; 
through all these changes a fortified city, then a castel- 
lated town, then a walled village; and a village it now 
remained. It will never be more; before many genera- 
tions pass it will probably have become still less; a 
mere tumulus, a mere honeycomb of buried tombs. It 
was now perishing, surely though slowly, but in peace, 
with the grass growing on its temple stairs and the 
woodbine winding round its broken columns. 

The trained and stored intellect of Don Silverio 
could set each period of its story apart, and read all 
the vestiges remaining of each. Ruscino was now to all 
others a mere poverty-stricken place, brown and gaunt 
and sorrowful, scorching in the sun, with only the river 
beneath it to keep it clean and alive. But to him it 
was as a palimpsest of surpassing value and interest, 
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which, sorely difficult to decipher, held its treasures close 
from the profane and the ignorant, but tempted and 
rewarded the scholar, like the lettering on a Pompeian 
nuptial ring, the cyphers on a funeral urn of Herculaneum. 
“After all, my lot might be worse than it is,” he thought 
with philosophy. “They might have sent me to a 
modern manufacturing town in one of the Lombard 
provinces, or exiled me to some native settlement in 
Eritrea. 

Here, at least, he had history and nature, and he 
enjoyed thousands of hours undisturbed in which to read 
or write, or muse and ponder on this chronicle of brick 
and stone, this buried mass of dead men’s labours and 
of dead men’s dust. 

Doubtless, his manuscripts would lie unknown, un- 
read; no man would care for them; but the true scholar 
cares neither for public nor posterity; he lives for the 
work he loves; and if he knows that he will have few 
readers in the future—maybe none—how many read 
Grotius, or Boethius, or Chrysostom, or Jerome? 

Here, like a colony of ants, the generations had 
crowded one on another, now swept away by the stamp 
of a conqueror’s heel and now succeeded by another 
toiling swarm, building anew each time out of ruin, un- 
daunted by the certainty of destruction, taught nothing 
by the fate of their precursors. From the profound 
sense of despair which the contemplation of the useless- 
ness of human effort, and the waste of human life, pro- 
duces on the scholar’s mind, it was a relief to him to 
watch the gladness of its river, the buoyancy of its cur- 
rents, the foam of white blossom on its acacia and 
syringa thickets, the gold sceptres and green lances of 
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its iris-pseudacorus, the sweep of the winds through its 
bulrushes and canebreaks, the glory of colour in the 
blue stars of its veronica, the bright rosy spikes of its 
epilobium. The river seemed always happy, even when 
the great rainfall of autumn churned it into froth and 
the lightnings illumined its ink-black pools. 

It was on the river that he had first made friends 
with Andone, then a child of six, playing and splashing 
in the stream, on a midsummer noon. Don Silverio 
also was bathing. Adone, a little nude figure, as white 
as alabaster in the hot light, for he was very fair of 
skin, sprang suddenly out of the water on to the turf 
above where his breeches and shirt had been left; he 
was in haste, for he had heard his mother calling to 
him from their fields; an adder started out of a coil of 
bindweed and wound itself round his ankle as he 
stooped for his clothes. 

The priest, standing waist-deep in the river a few 
yards away, saw it before the child did, and cried out 
to him; “Stand still till I come! Be not afraid!” Adone 
understood, and, although trembling with terror and 
loathing as he realised his danger, and felt the slimy 
clasp of the snake, remained motionless as he was 
bidden to do. In a second of time the priest had leaped 
through the water to his side, seized the adder, and 
killed it. 

“Good boy,” he said to the child. “If you had 
moved your foot the creature would have bitten you.” 

Adone’s eyes filled with tears. 

“Thank-you, sir; thank-you for mother,” he said 
very gently, for he was a shy child, though courageous. 

The priest stroked his curls. 
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“There is death in the grass very often. We should 
not fear death, but neither should we run risk of it use- 
lessly, especially when we have a mother whom it would 
grieve. Come and bathe at this spot, at this hour, to- 
morrow and every day, if you like. I will be here and 
look after you, you are little to be alone.” 

They were often together from that day onwards. 

The brutishness and greed of his flock oppressed 
him. He was sent here to have care of their souls, but 
where were their souls? They would all have sold them 
to the foul fiend for a mess of artichokes fried in oil. 
In such a solitude as this he had been glad to be able 
to teach and move the young malleable mind of Adone 
Alba; the only one of them who seemed to have any 
mind at all. Adone also had a voice as sweet as a 
nightingale in the syringa bushes in May; and it pierced 
the gloom of the old naked gaunt church as a nightin- 
gale’s thrills through the dark hour before dawn. 

There was no other music in that choir except the 
children’s or youths’ voices; there was nothing to make 
music with except those flexible pipes of the boyish 
throats; and Don Silverio loved and understood choral 
music; he had studied it in Rome. Adone never refused 
to sing for him, and when the voice of adolescence had 
replaced that of childhood, he would still stand no less 
docilely by the old marble lectern, and wake the melo- 
dies of early masters from the yellow pages. 

The church was as damp as a vault of the dead; 
cold even when the dog-star reigned in the heavens. 
The brasses and bronzes were rusted with moisture, and 
the marbles were black with the spores of mould; rain 
dripped through the joints of the roof, and innumerable 
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sparrows made their nests there; the mosaics of the floor 
were green from these droppings, and from those of the 
rain; the sun never entered through any of the windows, 
which were yellow with age and dust; but here, with a 
lantern for their only light, they solaced each other with 
the song of the great choral masters. Only Adone, al- 
though he never said or showed it, was glad when the 
huge key groaned in the lock of the outer door, and he 
ran out into the evening starlight, down the steep streets, 
across the bridge, and felt the fresh river air blowing on 
him, and heard the swirling of the water amongst the 
frost-stiffened canes, and saw far off in the darkened 
fields the glimmer of a light—the light of home. 


That old home was the dearest thing on earth to 
the young man. He had never been away from it but 
once, when the conscription called him, In that time, 
which had been to him like a nightmare, the time of 
his brief exile to the army, brief because he was the 
only son of a widow, he had been sent to a northern 
city, one of commerce and noise and crowded, breath- 
less life; he had been cooped up in it like a panther in 
a den, like a hawk in a cage. What he saw of the 
vices and appetites of men, the pressure of greed and 
of gain, the harsh and stupid tyranny of the few, the 
slavish and ignoble submisson of the many, the brutish 
bullying, the crouching obedience, the deadly routine, 
the lewd licence of reaction—all filled him with disdain 
and with disgust. When he returned to his valley he 
bathed in the waters of Edera before he crossed his 
mother’s threshold. 


“Make me clean as I was when I left you!” he 
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cried, and took the water in the hollow of his hands 
and kissed it. 

But no water flows on the earth, from land to sea, 
which can wholly cleanse the soul as it cleanses the 
body. 

That brief time under arms he cursed as thousands 
of youths have cursed it. Its hated stigma and pollution 
never wholly passed away. It left a bitterness on 
his lips, a soil upon his memories. But how sweet to 
him beyond expression, on his return, were the sound 
of the rushing river in the silence of the night, the pure 
odours of the blossoming bean-fields, the clear dark sky 
with its radiant stars, the sense of home, the peace of 
his own fields! 

“Mother, whether life for me shall be long or short, 
here its every hour shall be spent!” he said, as he 
stood on his own ground and looked through the olive- 
trees to the river, running swiftly and strong beneath the 
moon. 

“Those are good words, my son,” said Clelia Alba, 
and her hands rested on his bowed head. 

He adored both the soil and the waters of this place 
of his birth; no toil upon either seemed to him hard or 
mean. All which seemed to him to matter much in the 
life of a man was to be free, and he was so. In that 
little kingdom of fertile soil and running stream no man 
could bid him come and go, no law ruled his uprising 
and his down-lying; he had enough for his own wants 
and the wants of those about him, enough for the needs 
of the body, and the mind here had not many needs; 
at the Terra Vergine he was his own master, except so 
far as he cheerfully deferred to his mother; and all 
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which he put into the earth he could take out of it for 
his own usage, though indeed the fiscal authorities 
claimed well nigh one-half, rating his land at far more 
than its worth. No doubt scientific agriculture might 
have made it yield more than he did; but he was con- 
tent to follow the ways of old; he farmed as men did 
when the Sun-god was the farm slave of Admetus. The 
hellebore and the violets grew at will in his furrows; the 
clematis and the ivy climbed his fig-trees; the fritillaria 
and the daphne grew in his pastures, and he never dis- 
turbed them, or scared the starling and the magpie 
which fluttered in the wake of his wooden plough. The 
land was good land, and gave him whatever he wanted; 
he grudged nothing off it to bird, or beast, or leaf, or 
flower, or to the hungry wayfarer who chanced to pass 
by his doors. In remote places the old liberal, frank, 
open-handed hospitality of an earlier time is still in Italy 
a practice as well as a tradition. 

The house was their own, and the earth gave them 
their bread, their wine, their vegetables, their oil, hemp 
and flax for their linen, and herbs for their soup; of the 
olive-oil they had more than enough for use, and the 
surplus was sold once a year in the nearest town, San 
Beda, and served to meet the fiscal demands. They 
had rarely any ready money, but no peasant in Italy 
ever expects, unless by some luck .at lotto, to have 
money in his pocket. 

He worked hard; at some seasons extremely hard; 
he hired labour sometimes, but not often, for to pay for 
the hiring takes the profit off the land. But he had 
been used to such work from childhood, and it was 
never irksome to him; even though he rose in the dark, 
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and rarely went home to supper till the stars were 
shining. He had no near neighbours except the poor 
folks in Ruscino. All surrounding him was grass and 
moor and wood, called communal property, but in 
reality belonging legally to no one; vast, still, fragrant 
leagues of uninhabited country stretching away to the 
blue hills, home of the fox and the hare and the boar, 
of the hawk and the woodpecker and the bittern. 


Through those wilds he loved to wander alone; the 
sweet stillness of a countryside which was uncon- 
taminated by the residence of men stilling the vague 
unrest of his youth, and the mountains towering in 
the light lending to the scene the charm of the un- 
known. 


In days of storm or rain he read with Don Silverio 
or sang in the church; on fine holy-days he roamed far 
afield in the lonely heatherlands and woodlands which 
were watered by the Edera. He carried a gun, for 
defence if need be, for there were boars and wolves in 
these solitudes; but he never used it upon bird or beast. 


Like St. Francis of Assissi, both he and Don Silverio 
took more pleasure in the life than in the death of fair 
winged things. 

«We are witness, twice in every year, of that great 
and inexplicable miracle,” the priest said often, “that 
passage of small, frail, unguided creatures, over seas 
and continents, through tempests and simoons, and with 
every man’s hand against them, and death waiting to 
take them upon every shore, by merciless and treache- 
rous tricks, and we think nought of it; we care nought 
for it; we spread the nets and the gins—that is all. We are 
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unworthy of all which makes the earth beautiful—vilely 
unworthy !” 

One of the causes of his unpopularity in Ruscino was 
the inexorable persistence with which he broke their 
gins, lifted their nets, cleared off their birdlime, dis- 
persed their watertraps, and forbade the favourite night 
poaching by lanterns in the woods. More than once 
they threatened his life, but he only smiled. 

«< Faccia pure!” he said, “you will cut a knot which 
I did not tie, and which I cannot myself undo.” 

But they held him in too much awe to dare to touch 
him, and they knew that again and again he went on 
bread and water himself to give his wine to their sick, or 
his strip of meat to their old people. 

Moreover, they feared Adone. 

“Tf you touch a hair of Don Silverio’s head, or the 
hem of his cassock, I will burn Ruscino,” said Adone to 
one of those who had threatened his friend, “and you 
will all burn with it, for the river will not help you; 
the river will turn to oil and make the flames rage ten- 
fold.” 

The people were afraid as they heard him, for the 
wrath of the gentle is terrible from its rarity. 

“For sure ’tis the dead Tor’alba as speak in him,” 
they said with fright under their breath, for there was a 
tale told in the district that Adone Alba was descended 
from the old war-lords. 

The veterans of the village and the countryside re- 
membered hearing their fathers say that the family of 
the Terra Vergine were descended from those great 
marquises who had reigned for centuries in that Rocca 
which was now a grim, ivy-covered ruin on the north of 
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the Edera water. But more than this no one could 
say; no one could tell how the warlike race had be- 
come mere tillers of the soil, or how those who had 
measured out life and death up and down the course 
of the valley had lost their power and possessions. There 
were vague traditions of a terrible siege, following on a 
great battle in the vale; that was all. 
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Tue church in which Don Silverio officiated every 


morning and evening for the benefit of a few old crones, 
had once been a Latin temple; it had been built from 
the Corinthian pillars, the marble peristyle, the rounded, 
open dome, like that of the Pantheon, of a pagan edi- | 
fice; and to these had been added a Longobardo belfry 

and chancel; pigeons and doves roosted and nested in i 
| it, and within it was cold even in midsummer, and dark 
always as a vault. It was dedicated to St. Jerome, and 
was a world too wide for the shrunken band of believers 
who came to worship in it; there was a high, dark altar i 
said to have been painted by Ribera, and nothing else 
that spoke in any way of art, except the capitals of its 
pillars and the Roman mosaics of its floor. 

The Longobardo bell-tower was of vast height and 
strength; within it were various chambers, and these 
chambers had served through many ages as muniment- 
rooms. There were innumerable documents of many 
different epochs, almost all in Latin, a few in Greek. 
Don Silverio, who was a fine classic as well as a learned 
archæologist, spent all his lonely and cold winter even- 
ings in the study of these early chronicles, his oil-lamp 
burning pale and low, his little white dog lying on his knees. 

These manuscripts gave him great trouble, and were 
in many parts almost unintelligible, in others almost 
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effaced by damp, in others again gnawed by rats and 
mice. But he was interested in his labours and in his 
subject, and after several years of work on them, he was 
able to make out a consecutive history of the Valdedera, 
and he was satisfied that the peasant of the Terra Ver- 
gine had been directly descended from the feudal lords 
of Ruscino. That pittance of land by the waterside 
under the shadow of the ruined citadel was all which 
remained of the great fief to the youth in whose veins 
ran the blood of men who had given princes, and popes, 
and cardinals, and captains of condottieri, and patrons 
of art, and conquerors of revolted provinces, to the Italy 
of old from the beginning of the thirteenth century to 
the end of the sixteenth. For three hundred years the 
Tor’alba had been lords there, owning all their eyes 
could reach from mountain to sea; then after long siege 
the walled town and their adjacent stronghold had fallen 
into the hands of hereditary foes whose forces had been 
united against them. Fire and steel had done their 
worst, and only a month-old child had escaped from the 
burning Rocca, being saved in a boat laden with reeds 
at anchor in the river, and hidden by a faithful vassal. 
The child had grown to manhood and had lived to old 
age, leading a peasant’s life on the banks of the Edera; 
the name had been mutilated in common usage amongst 
those who spoke only the dialect of the province, and 
for three more centuries father and son had succeeded 
each other, working for their daily bread where their 
ancestors had defied Borgia and Della Rovere, and Fel- 
trio, and Malatesta; the gaunt dark shade of the dis- 
mantled citadel lying athwart their fields between them 
and the setting sun. 
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Should he tell Adone this or not? 

Would the knowledge of his ancestry put a thorn 
in the boy’s contented heart? Would it act as a spur 
to higher things, or be merely as the useless sting of a 
nettle? < 

Who could say? 

Don Silverio remembered the gorgeous dreams of 
his own youth; and what had been their issue? 

At fifty years old he was buried in a deserted vil- 
lage, never hearing from year’s end to years end one 
worl of friendship or phrase of culture. 

Would it be well or would it be wrong to disturb 
that tranquil acquiescence in a humble destiny? He 
coud not decide. He dared not take upon himself so 
much responsibility. “In doubt do nothing” has been 
the axiom of many wise men. The remembrance of the 
mazim closed his lips. He had himself been in early 
manhood passionately ambitious; he was only a priest, 
but of priests are made the Gregorio, the Bonifazio, the 
Leone of the Papal throne; to the dreams of a semi- 
naist nothing is impossible. But Adone had no such 
dreams; he was as satisfied with his lot as any young 
steer which wants nothing more than the fair, fresh fields 
of its birth. 

But one day as he was sitting with the boy, then 
fifleen years old, on the south bank of the Edera, the 
sprit moved him and he spake. It was the day of San 
Benedetto, when the swallows come. The grass was full 
of pink lychnis and yellow buttercups. A strong east 
wiid was blowing from the sea. A number of martins, 
true to the proverb, were circling gaily above the stream. 
The water, reflecting the brilliant hues of the heavens, 
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was hurrying on its seaward way, swollen by recent rains 
and hastened by a strong wind blowing from the eastern 
mountains. 

The lands of the Terra Vergine lay entirely on the 
south-east bank of the river, and covered many acres, of 
which some was moorland still. Almost opposite to it 
was the one-arched stone bridge, attributed to Theodoric, 
and on the northern bank was the ruined Rocca, tover- 
ing above the trees which had grown up around it; 
whilst hidden by it and by the remains of the forti- 
fications was that which was now the mere village of 
Ruscino. 

“Listen, Adone!” he said in his deep, melodous 
voice, grave and sweet as a mass of Palestrina. “Lisen, 
and I will tell you the tale of yonder donjon and village, 
and of the valley of the Edera, so far as I have teen 
able to make it out for myself.” 

According to the writers whose manuscripts he had 
discovered the town of Ruscino, like Cremona, had 
existed before the siege of Troy, that is, six hundred 
years before the foundation of Rome. Of this there vas 
no proof except tradition, but the ruins of the walls and 
the tombs by the riverside and in the fields proved that 
it had been an Etruscan city, and of some considerable 
extent and dignity, in those remote ages. 

“The foundations of the Rocca,” he continued, “were 
probably part of a great stronghold raised by the Gauls, 
who undoubtedly conquered the whole of this valley at 
the time when they settled themselves in what is now 
the Marches, and founded Senegallia. It was visited by 
Asdrubal, and burned by Alaric; then occupied by tie 
Greek free-lances of Justinian; in the time of the Frankish 
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victories, in common with greater places, it was forced 
to swear allegiance to the first papal Adrian. After that 
it had been counted as one of the fiefs comprised in 
the possessions of the Pentapolis; and later on, when the 
Saracens ravaged the shores of the Adriatic, they had 
come up the Valdedera and pillaged and burned again. 
Gregory the Ninth gave the valley to the family of its 
first feudal lords, the Tor’alba, in recompense for military 
service, and they, out of the remains of the Gallic, 
Etruscan, and Roman towns, rebuilt Ruscino and raised 
the Rocca on the ruins of the castle of the Gauls. There, 
though at feud many a time with their foes, the Della 
Rovere, the Malatesta, and the Dukes of Urbino, they 
held their own successfully, favoured usually by Rome, 
and for three centuries grew in force and in possessions. 
But they lost the favour of Rome by their haughtiness 
and independence; and under pretext that they merited 
punishment, Cesare Borgia brought troops of mercenaries 
against them, and after a fierce conflict in the valley 
(the terrible battle of which the villagers preserved the 
memory) the town was besieged and sacked. 

“After this battle, which must have taken place on 
yonder moor, to the north-west, for the assailants had 
crossed the Apennines, the Tor’alba and the remnant of 
men remaining to them retreated within the walls of 
Ruscino. 

“The whole place and the citadel were burning, set 
on fire by order of Borgia. The church alone was spared, 
and the dead men were as thick as stones on the walls, 
and in the streets, and in the nave of the church, and 
on the steps of the houses. This river was choked with 
corpses, and dark with blood. The black smoke towered 
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to the sky in billows like a sea. The mercenaries 
swarmed over the bastions and violated the women, and 
cut off their breasts and threw their bodies down into 
the stream and their children after them. The Lady of 
Tor’alba, valiant as Caterina Sforza, was the first slain. 
The whole place was given up to flame and carnage, 
and the great captains were as helpless as dead oxen. 
They were all slain amongst their troopers and their 
vassals, and their bodies were burnt when the fortress 
was fired. 

“Only one little child escaped the massacre, a 
month-old babe, son of the Marquis of Tor’alba, who 
was hidden by a faithful servant amongst the reeds of 
the Edera in a basket. This servant was the only male 
who escaped slaughter. 

“The river rushes were more merciful than man, 
they kept the little new-born lordling safe until his faith- 
ful vassal, under cover of the night, when the assailants 
were drunk and stupid with licence gratified, could take 
him to a poor woman to be suckled in a cottage farther 
down the river. How he grew up I know not, but cer- 
tain it is that thirty years later one Federigo Tor’alba 
was living where you live, and the glebe of the Terra 
Vergine was his own, and your house and land have 
never changed hands or title since; only your own name 
has been truncated, as often happens in the speech of 
the people. How this land called the Terra Vergine 
was first obtained I cannot say; the vassal may have 
saved some gold or jewels which belonged to his masters, 
and have purchased these acres, or the land may have 
been taken up and put gradually into cultivation with- 
out any legal right to it; of this there is no explanation, 
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no record. But from that time the mighty lordship of 
Tor’alba has been extinct, and scarcely exists now even 
in local tradition; although their effigies are on their 
tombs, and the story of their reign can be deciphered 
by anyone who can read a sixteenth-century manuscript, 
as you might do for yourself, my son, had you been 
diligent.” 

Adone was silent. He had listened with attention, 
as he did to everything which was said or read to him 
by Don Silverio. But he was not astonished, because 
he had often heard, though vaguely, the legend of his 
descent. 

“Of what use is it?” he said, as he sat moving the 
bright water with his bare slim feet. “Nothing will bring 
it all back.” 

“Tt should serve some great end,” said Don Silverio, 
not knowing very well what he meant or to what he de- 
sired to move the young man’s mind. “Nobility of blood 
should make the hands cleaner, the heart higher, the 
aims finer.” 

Adone had shrugged his shoulders. 

“We are all equal!” he answered. 

“We are not all equal,” the priest said curtly. 
“There is no equality in nature. Are there even two 
pebbles alike in the bed of the river?” 

Don Silverio, for the first time in his life, could have 
willingly let escape him some unholy word. It incensed 
him that he could not arouse in the boy any of that 
interest and excitement which had moved his own feel- 
ings so strongly as he had spent his spare evenings por- 
ing over the crabbed characters and the dust-weighted 
vellum of the charred and mutilated archives discovered 
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by him in a secret closet in the bell-tower of his church. 
With infinite toil, patience, and ability he had deciphered 
the Latin of rolls, registers, letters, chronicles, so damaged 
by water, fire, and the teeth of rats and mice, that it 
required all an archzologist’s ingenuity and devotion to 
make out any sense from them. Summer days and 
winter nights had found him poring over the enigma of 
these documents, and now, when he had conquered and 
revealed their secret, he who was most concerned in it was 
no more stirred by curiosity or pride than if he had been 
one of the big tawny owls dwelling in the dusk of the 
belfry. 

Don Silverio was a learned man and a holy man, 
and should have despised such vanities, but an historic 
past had great seduction for him; a militant race 
fascinated him against his conscience, and aristocracy 
allured him despite all his better judgment; it seemed to 
him that if he had learned that he had come from a 
knightly gens such as this of the Tor’alba, he would have 
been more strongly moved to self-glorification than would 
have become a servant of the Church. He himself had 
no knowledge even of his own near parentage; he had 
been a forsaken child, left one dark autumn night in the 
iron cradle at the gates of a foundling hospital in Reggio 
Calabrese. His names had been bestowed on him by 
the chaplain of the institution; and his education had 
been given him by an old nobleman of the town, 
attracted by his appearance and intelligence as a child. 
He was now fifty years of age; and he had never known 
anything of kith and kin, or of the mingled sweetness 
and importunity of any human tie. 

Adone sat silent, looking up at the fortress of his 
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forefathers. He was more moved than his words 
showed. 

“Tf we were lords of the land and the town and the 
people, we were also lords of the river,” was what he 
was thinking; and that thought moved him to strong 
pride and pleasure, for he loved the river with a great 
love, only equalled by that which he felt for his 
mother. 

“They were lords of the river?” he asked aloud. 

“Undoubtedly,” answered the priest. “It was one 
of the highways of the province from east to west and 
vice vers@ in that time; the signoria of this Rocca took 
toll, kept the fords and bridges and ferries; none could 
pass up and down under Ruscino without being seen by 
the sentinels on the ramparts here. The Edera was 
different then; more navigable, perhaps less beautiful. 
Rivers change like nations. There have been landslips 
which have altered its course and made its torrents. In 
some parts it is shallower, in others deeper. The woods 
which enclosed its course then have been largely felled, 
though not wholly. Sand has been dug from it inces- 
santly, and rocks have fallen across it. As you know, 
no boats or barges which draw any depth of water can 
ascend or descend it now without being towed by horses; 
and in some parts, as here, it is too uncertain in its 
depth, too devious in its course, too precipitous in its 
fall for even small boats to adventure themselves upon 
it: its shoals of lilies can blossom unmolested where its 
surface is level. Yes, undoubtedly, the lords of Ruscino 
were also lords of the Edera, from its mouth to its 
source; and their river formed at once their strongest 
defence and their weakest point. It was difficult suf- 
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ficiently to guard so many miles of water; above all be- 
cause, as I say, its course was so much clearer, and its 
depth so much greater, that a flotilla of rafts or cutters 
could ascend it from its mouth as far as this town in 
the Middle Ages; in fact, more than once, corsairs from 
the Levant and from Morocco did so ascend it, and 
though they were driven back by the culverins of the 
citadel, they every time carried off to slavery some of 
the youths and maidens of the plain.” 

Adone gazed across the river to the moss-grown 
walls which had once been fortifications still visible on 
the side of the hill, and to the frowning donjon, the 
blackened towers, the ruined bastions, of what had been 
once the Rocca, with the amber light and rosy clouds of 
the unseen sun behind them. 

“Teach me Latin, your reverence,” was all he said. 

“I have always offered to do so,” said Don Silverio. 

Adone was again silent, swinging his slender brown 
feet in the water, and looking always upward at the 
evening sky beyond the great round shape of the dis- 
mantled fortress. 

He learned some Latin with much difficulty, study- 
ing hard in his evening leisure in the winters, and with 
time he could decipher for himself, with assistance from 
Don Silverio, the annals of the Toralba; and he saw 
that it was as certain as anything grown over with the 
lichens and cobwebs of time can be that he himself was 
the last of the race. 

“Your father used to say something of the sort,” his 
mother said; “but he had only heard it piecemeal from 
old people, and never heard enough to put the pieces 
together as you have done. ‘What does it matter either?’ 
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he used to say; and he said those great lords had been 
cut-throats on the land and robbers on the river. For 
your father’s father had worn the red shirt in his youth, 
as I have told you often, and thought but little of lords 
and princes.” 

But Adone was different; the past allured him with 
the fascination which it has for poets and scholars; he 
was neither of these, except in a vague, unconscious way; 
but his imagination was strong and fertile once aroused; 
the past, as suggested to him by the vicar, by degrees 
‘became to him a living thing and nearer than the present, 
as it is to scholars who are also poets. He was neither 
scholar nor poet; but he loved to muse upon that far-off 
time when his forefathers had been lords of the land 
and of the water. 

He did not want the grandeur, he did not envy the 
power which they had possessed; but he wished that, 
like them, he could own the Edera from its rise in the 
hills to its fall into the sea. 

“Oh, dear river!” he sang to it tenderly, “I love 
you. I love you as the dragon-flies do, as the wagtails 
do, as the water voles do; I am you and you are me. 
When I lean over you and smile, you smile back to me. 
You are beautiful in the night and the morning, when 
you mirror the moon and play with the sunbeams, when 
you are angry under the wind, and when you are at 
peace in the heat of the noon. You have been purple 
with the blood of my people, and now you are green 
and fresh as the leaves of the young vine. You have 
been black with powder and battle, now you are fair 
with the hue of the sky and the blue of the myosotis. 
~ You are the same river as you were a thousand years 
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ago, and yet you only come down to-day from the high 
hills, young and strong, and ever renewing. What is 
the life of man beside yours?” 

That was the ode which he sang in the dialect of 
the province, and the stream washed his feet as he sang; 
and with his breath on his long reed flute—the same 
flute as youths have made and used ever since the days 
that Apollo reigned on Saracte—he copied the singing 
of the river, which piped as it ran, like birds at dawn. 

But this was only at such times as daybreak or 
early night when he was alone. 

There were but a few people within the ruined walls 
of Ruscino; most of the houses were tenantless and 
tottering to their fall. A few old bent men and weather- 
beaten women and naked children climbed its steep 
lanes and slept under its red-brown roofs, bawled to 
each other from its deep arched doorways to tell of 
death or birth, and gathered dandelion-leaves upon its 
ramparts to cure their shrunken and swollen bladders. 
He knew them every one, he was familiar with and kind 
to them; but he was aloof from them by temperament 
and thought, and he showed them his soul no more than 
the night birds in the towers showed their tawny breasts 
and eyes of topaz to the hungry and ragged fowls which 
scratched amongst the dust and refuse on the stones in 
the glare of day. 

“Il bel Adone!” sighed matrons and the maidens 
of the scattered farms and the old gloomy castellated 
granges which here and there, leagues distant from one 
another, broke the green and silent monotony of the vast 
historic country whose great woods sloped from hill to 
plain. But to these, too, he was indifferent, though they 
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had the stern and solid beauty of the Latium women 
on their broad low brows, their stately busts, their ox- 
like eyes, their shapely feet and limbs; and often, joined 
to that, the red-gold hair and the fair skin of the 
Adriatic type. As they bound the sheaves, and bore 
the water-jars, and went in groups through the seeding 
grass to chapel, or fountain, or shrine, they had the free, 
frank grace of an earlier time; just such as these had 
carried the votive doves to the altars of Venus and 
| chaunted by the waters of the Edera the worship of Isis 
1 and her son. But to Adone they had no charm. What 
} did he desire or dream of? Himself he could not have 
| said. Perhaps they were too warm; it was certain that 
| they left him cold. 

Sometimes he leaned over the river and looked 
longingly into its depths. 

“Show me the woman I shall love,” he said to the 
water, but it hastened on, glad, tumultuous, unheeding; 
and he only saw the reflection of the white jonquils or 
of the golden sword-rush on its banks. 
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Frurrs ripen quickly in these provinces, and chil- 
dren become women in a summer hour; but with Nerina, 
through want and suffering and hunger, physical growth 
had been slow, and she remained long a child in many 
things and many ways. Only in her skill and strength 
for work was she older than her actual age. 

She could hoe and reap and sow: she could row 
and steer the boat amongst the shallows as well as any 
man; she could milk the cow, and put the steers in the 
waggon; she could card hemp and flax, and weave and 
spin either; she could carry heavy weights balanced on 
her head; she was strong and healthy and never ill, and 
with it all she was happy. Her large bright eyes were 
full of contentment, and her rosy mouth often smiled out 
of the mere gladness of living. Her senses were still 
asleep and her young soul wanted nothing more than 
life gave her. 

“You can earn your bread anywhere now, little one,” 
said Clelia Alba to her one day, when she had been 
there three years. 

The girl shrank as under a blow; her brown and 
rosy face grew colourless. “Do you wish me to go away?” 
she said humbly. 

“No, no,” said Clelia, although that was what she 
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did desire. “No, not while I live. But should I die, 
you could not stay here with my son.” 

“Why?” said Nerina. She did not understand why. 

Clelia hesitated. 

“You ought to feel that yourself,” she said harshly. 
“Young men and young maids do not dwell together, 
unless——” 

“Unless what?” asked Nerina. 

“You are a simpleton indeed, or you are shamming,” 
thought Adone’s mother; but aloud she only said, “It is 
not in our usage.” 

“But you will not die,” said Nerina anxiously. “Why 
should you think of dying, madonna? You are certainly 
old, but you are not so very, very old.” 

Clelia smiled. 

“You do not flatter, child. So much the better. 
Run away and drive in those fowls. They are making 
havoc in the bean-field.” 

She could not feel otherwise than tenderly towards 
this young creature, always so obedient, so tractable, so 
contented, so grateful; but she would willingly have 
placed her elsewhere could she have done so with a clear 
conscience. 

“My son will never do ill by any creature under his 
roof,” she thought. “But still youth is youth; and the 
girl grows.” 

“We must dower her and mate her; eh, your rever- 
ence?” she said to Don Silverio when he passed by 
later in that day. 

“Willingly,” he answered. “But to whom? To the 
owls or the cats at Ruscino?” 

In himself he thought, “She is as straight and as 
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slight as a chestnut wand, but she is as strong. When 
you shall try to bend her where she shall not want to 
go you will not succeed.” 

For he knew the character of Nerina in the con- 
fessional better than Clelia Alba judged of it in her 
house. 

“Tt was not wise to bring her here,” he added aloud. 
“But having committed that error it would be unfair to 
charge the child with the painful payment of it. You 
are a just woman, my good friend; you must see that.” 

Clelia saw it clearly, for she never tried to trick her 
conscience, 

“Your reverence mistakes me,” she answered. “I 
would not give her to any but a good man and a good 
home.” 

“They are not common,” said Don Silverio. “Nor 
are they as easy to find as flies in summer.” 

What was the marriage of the poor for the woman? 
What did it bring? What did it mean? The travail of 
child-bearing, the toil of the fields, the hardship of con- 
stant want, the incessant clamour on her ear of unsatis- 
fied hunger, the painful rearing of sons whom the State 
takes away from her as soon as they are of use, painful 
ending of life on grudged crusts as a burden to others 
on a hearth no longer her own. ‘This, stripped of 
glamour, is the lot nine times out of ten of the female 
peasant—a creature of burden like the cow she yokes, 
an animal valued only in her youth and her prime; in 
old age or in sickness like the stricken and barren goat, 
who has nought but its skin and its bones. 

Poor little Nerina! 

As he went home he saw her cutting fodder for a 
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calf; she was kneeling in a haze of rose-colour made by 
the many blossoms of the orchis maculata which grew 
there. The morning light sparkled in the wet grass. 
She got up as she saw him cross the field, dropped her 
curtsey low with a smile, then resumed her work, the 
dew, the sun, the sweet fresh scents shed on her like a 
benison. 

“Poor little soul,” thought Don Silverio. “Poor little 
soul! Has Adone no eyes?” 

Adone had eyes, but they saw other things than a 
little maiden in the meadow-grass. 

To her he was a deity; she believed in him and 
worshipped him with the strongest faith, as a little sister 
might have done. She would. have fought for him like 
a little mastiff; she would have suffered in his service 
with rapture and pride; she was as vigilant for his 
interests as if she were fidelity incarnated. She watched 
over all that belonged to him, and the people of Ruscino 
feared her more than they feared Pierino the watch-dog. 
Woe betided the hapless wight who made free with the 
ripe olives, or the ripe grapes, with the fig or the peach 
or the cherry which grew on Adone’s lands; it seemed 
to such marauders that she had a thousand eyes and 
lightning in her feet. 

One day, when she had dealt such vigorous blows 
with a blackthorn stick on the back of a lad who had 
tried to enter the fowl-house, that he fell down and 
shrieked for pardon, Adone reproved her. “Remember 
they are very poor, Nerina,” he said to her. “So were 
your own folks, you say.” 

“T know they are poor,” replied Nerina; she held to 
her opinions. “But when they ask, you always give. 
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Therefore it is vile to rob you. Besides,” she added, 
“if you go on and let them steal they do not thank you; 
and they will steal and steal and steal till you will have 
nothing left.” 

Whatever she saw, whatever she heard, she told 
Adone; and he gave ear to her because she was not a 
chatterer, but was usually of few words. All her in- 
telligence was spent in the defence and in the culture of 
the Terra Vergine; she did not know her alphabet, and 
did not wish to do so; but she had the quickest of ears, 
the keenest of eyes, the brightest of brains. 

One morning she came running to him where he 
was cutting barley. 

“Adone! Adone!” she cried breathlessly, “there were 
strange men by the river to-day.” 

“Indeed,” said Adone astonished, because strangers 
were never seen there. Ruscino was near no highroad, 
and the river had long ceased to be navigable. 

“They asked me questions, but I put my hands to 
my ears and shook my head; they thought I was 
deaf.” 

“What sort of men were they?” he asked with more 
attention, for there were still those who lived by violence 
up in the forests which overhung the valley of the 
Edera. 

“How do I know? They were clothed in long 
woollen bed-gowns, and they had boots on their feet, 
and on their heads hats shaped like kitchen-pans.” 

Adone smiled. He saw men from a town, or country 
fellows who aped such men, with a contempt which was 
born at once of that artistic sense of fitness which was 
in him, and of his adherence to the customs and habits 
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of his province. The city-bred and city-clothed man 
looked to him a grotesque and helpless creature, much 
sillier than an ape. 

“That sounds like citizens or townsfolk. What did 
they say?” 

“I could not understand; but they spoke of the 
water, I think, for they pointed to it and said a great 
deal which I did not understand, and seemed to measure 
the banks, and took your punt and threw a chain into 
the water in places.” 

“Took castings? Used my punt? That is odd! I 
have never seen a stranger in my life by the Edera. 
Were they anglers?” 

“No.” 

“Or sportsmen?” 

“They had no guns.” 

“How many were they?” 

“Three. They went away up the river talking.” 

“Did they cross the bridge?” 

“No. They were not shepherds, or labourers, or 
priests,” said Nerina. To these classes of men her own 
acquaintance was confined. 

“Painters, perhaps?” said Adone; but no artists were 
ever seen there; the existence even of the valley was 
scarcely known, except to topographers. 

“What are painters?” said Nerina. 

“Men who sit and stare and then make splashes of 
colour.” 

“No; they did not do that.” 

“Tt is strange.” 

He felt vaguely uneasy that any had come near the 
water; as a lover dislikes the pressure of a crowd about 
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his beloved in a street, so he disliked the thought of 
foreign eyes resting on the Edera. That they should 
have used his little punt, always left amongst the sedges, 
seemed to him a most offensive and unpardonable action. 

He went to the spot where the intruders had been 
seen, but there was no trace of them, except that the 
wet sand bore footprints of persons who had, as she had 
said of them, worn boots. He followed these footprints 
for some mile or more up the edge of the stream, but 
there he lost them from sight; they had passed on to 
the grass of a level place, and the dry turf, cropped by 
sheep to its roots, told no tales. Near this place was a 
road used by cattle-drivers and mules; it crossed the 
heather for some thousand yards, then plunged into the 
woods, and so went up over the hills to the town of 
Teramo, thirty-five kilometres away. It was a narrow, 
rough, steep road, wholly unfit for vehicles of any kind 
more tender than the rude ox-treggia, slow as a snail, 
with rounds of a tree-trunk for its wheels, and seldom 
used except by country folks, 

He would have asked Don Silverio if he had heard 
or seen anything of any strangers, but the priest was 
away that day at one of the lonely moorland cabins 
comprised in his parish of Ruscino, where an old man, 
who had been a great sinner in his past, was at his last 
gasp, and his sons and grandsons and great-grand- 
children all left him to meet his end as he might. 

It was a fine day, and they had their grain to get 
in, and even the women were busy. They set a stoup 
of water by him, and put some in his nostrils, and shut 
the door to keep out the flies. It was no use to stay 
there, they thought. If you helped a poor soul to give 
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up the ghost by a hand on his mouth, or an elbow in 
his stomach, you got into trouble; it was safer to leave 
him alone when he was a-dying. 

Don Silverio had given the viaticum to the old man 
the night before, not thinking he would outlive the night. 
He now found the door locked and saw the place was 
deserted. He broke the door open with a few kicks, 
and found the house empty save for the dying creature 
on the sacks of leaves. 

“They would not wait! They would not wait— 
hell take them!” said the old man, with a groan, his 
bony hands fighting the air. 

“Hush, hush! the holy oil is on you,” said Don 
Silverio. “They knew I should be here.” 

It was a charitable falsehood, but the brain of the 
old man was still too awake to be deceived by it. 

“Why locked they the door, then? Hell take them! 
They are reaping in the lower fields—hell take them!” 
he repeated, his bony, toothless jaws gnashing with each 
word. 

He was eighty-four years old; he had been long the 
terror of his district and of his descendants, and they 
paid him out now that he was powerless; they left him 
alone in that sun-baked cabin, and they had carefully 
put his crutch out of reach, so that if any force should 
return to his paralysed body he should be unable to 
move. 

It was the youngest of them all, a little boy of seven 
years old, who had thought to do that; the crutch had 
hit him so often. 

The day had been only beginning when Don Silverio 
had reached the cabin, but he resolved to await there 
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the return of the family; its hours were many and long 
and cruel in the midsummer heat, in this foetid place, 
where more than a score of men, women, and children 
of all ages, slept and swarmed through every season, 
and where the floors of beaten earth were paven with 
filth three millimetres thick. The people were absent, 
but their ordure, their urine, their lice, their saliva were 
left there after them, and the stench of all was concen- 
trated on this bed where the old man wrestled with 
death. 

Don Silverio stayed on in the sultry and pestilent 
steam which rose up from the floor. Gnats and flies 
of all kinds buzzed in the heavy air, or settled in black 
knots on the walls and the rafters. With a bunch of 
dried maize-leaves he drove them off the old man’s face 
and hands and limbs, and ever and again at intervals 
gave the poor creature a draught of water with a few 
drops in it from a phial of cordial which he had brought 
with him. The hours passed, each seeming longer than 
a day; at last the convulsive twitching of the jaws 
ceased; the jaw had fallen, the dark cavern of the tooth- | 
less mouth yawned in a set grimace, the vitreous eyes 
were turned up into the head: the old man was dead. 
But Don Silverio did not leave him; two sows and a 
hog were in a stye which was open to the house; he 
knew that they would come and gnaw the corpse if it 
were left to them; they were almost starving, and grunted 
angrily. 

He spent so many vigils similar to this that the self- 
sacrifice entailed in them never struck either him or 
those he served. 

When the great heat had passed he set the door 
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wide open; the sun was setting; a flood of light in- 
undated the plain from the near mountains on the west, 
where the Leonessa towered, to those shadowy green 
clouds which far away in the east were the marshes be- 
fore the sea. Through the ruddy glory of the evening 
the family returned, dark figures against the gold; brown 
women, half-nude men, footsore children, their steps 
dragging reluctantly homeward. 

At the sight of the priest on the threshold they 
stopped and made obeisance humbly in reverent saluta- 
tion. 

“Ts he dead, most reverend?” said the eldest of 
the brood, a man of sixty, touching the ground with his 
forehead. 

“Your father is dead,” said Don Silverio. 

The people were still; relieved to hear that all was 
over, yet vaguely terrified, rather by his gaze than by 
his words. A woman wept aloud out of fear. 

“We could not let the good grain spoil,” said the 
eldest man, with some shame in his voice. 

“Pray that your sons may deal otherwise with you 
when your turn shall come,” said Don Silverio; and 
then he went through them, unmoved by their prayers 
and cries, and passed across the rough grass-land out of 
sight. 

The oldest man, he who was now head of the house, 
remained prostrate on the threshold and beat the dust 
with his hands and heels; he was afraid to enter, afraid 
of that motionless, lifeless bag of bones of which the 
last cry had been a curse cast at him. 

Don Silverio went on his way over the moors home- 
ward, for he had no means except his own limbs where- 
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by to go to his scattered parishioners. When he reached 
the village and climbed its steep stones night had long 
fallen and he was sorely tired. He entered by a door 
which was never locked, and found an oil wick burning 
on his table, which was set out with the brown crockery 
used for his frugal supper of cheese and lettuces and 
bread. His old servant was abed. His little dog alone 
was on the watch to welcome him. It was a poor, plain 
place, with whitewashed walls and a few necessary 
articles of use; but it was clean and sweet, its brick 
floors were sanded, and the night air blew in from its 
open casement with the freshness from the river in it. 
Its quiet was seldom disturbed except by the tolling of 
the bell for the church services; and it was welcome to 
him after the toil and heat and stench of the past day. 

“My lot might have been worse,” he thought, as he 
broke his loaf; he was disinclined to eat; the filthy 
odours of the cabin pursued him. 

He was used to have had a little weekly journal 
sent to him by the post; which came at rare intervals 
on an ass’s back to Ruscino, the ass and his rider, with 
a meal sack half filled by the meagre correspondence of 
the district, making the rounds of that part of the pro- 
vince with an irregularity which seemed as natural to 
the sufferers by it as to the postman himself. “He can- 
not be everywhere at once,” they said of him with in- 
dulgence. 

When he reached his home that evening the little 
news-sheet was lying on his table beside the brown 
crockery, the cheese, lettuces, and bread. He scarcely 
touched the food; he was saddened and sickened by the 
day he had passed, although there had been nothing 
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new in it, nothing of which he had not been witness a 
hundred times in the cabins of his parishioners. The 
little paper caught his eye, he took it and opened it. It 
was but a meagre thing, tardy of news, costing only two 
centimes, but it was the only publication which brought 
him any intelligence of that outer world from which he 
was as much separated as though he had been on a 
deserted isle in mid-ocean. 

By the pale light of the single wick he turned over 
its thin sheet to distract his thoughts; there was war 
news in east and west, Church news in his own diocese 
and elsewhere; news of fires and wrecks, of suicides, of 
thefts, news all ten days old and more; political news 
| also, scanty and timidly related. The name of the stream 
! running underneath the walls of Ruscino caught his re- 
gard; a few lines were headed with it, and these lines 
said curtly: i 

“ The project to divert the course of the Edera river | 
will be brought before the Chamber shortly; the Minister 
| of Agriculture is considered to favour the project” 
| He held the sheet nearer to the light and read the 
paragraph again, and yet again. The words were clear 
and indisputable in their meaning; they could not be 
misconstrued. There was but one river Edera in the 
whole province, in the whole country; there could be no 
doubt as to what river was meant; yet it seemed to him 
utterly impossible that any such project could be con- 
ceived by any creature. Divert the course of the Edera? 
He felt stupefied. He read the words over and over i 
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again; then he read them aloud in the stillness of the 
-~ night, and his voice sounded strong in his own ears. 
“Tt must be a misprint; it must be a mistake for the | 
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Era of Volterra, or the Esino, north of Ancona,” he said 
to himself, and he went to his book closet and brought 
out an old folio geography which he had once bought 
for a few pence on a Roman bookstall, spread it open 
before him, and read one by one the names of all the 
streams of the peninsula, from the Dora Baltea to the 
Giarretta. There was no other Edera river. Unless it 
were indeed a misprint altogether, the stream which 
flowed under his church walls was the one which was 
named in the news-sheet. 

“But it is impossible, it is impossible!” he said so 
loudly, that his little dog awoke and climbed on his 
knee uneasily and in alarm. “What could the people 
do? What could the village do, or the land or the 
fisher-folk? Are we to have drought added to hunger? 
Can they respect nothing? The river belongs to the 
valley: to seize it, to appraise it, to appropriate it, to 
make away with it, would be as monstrous as to steal 
his mother’s milk from a yearling babe!” 

He shut the folio and pushed it away from him 
across the table. “If this be true,” he said to himself, 
“if, anyhow, this monstrous thing be true, it will kill 
Adone!” 

In the morning he awoke from a short pertutbed 
sleep with that heavy sense of a vaguely remembered 
calamity which stirs in the awakening brain like a worm 
in the unclosing flower. 

The morning-office over, he sought out the little 
news-sheet, to make sure that he had read aright;- his 
servant had folded it up and laid it aside on a shelf, 
he unfolded it with a hand which trembled; the same 
lines stared at him in the warm light of sunrise as in 
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the faint glimmer of the floating wick. The very curt- i 
ness and coldness of the announcement testified to its N, 
exactitude. He did not any longer doubt its truth; but 

there were no details, no explanations: he pondered on ; 
the possibilities of obtaining them; it was useless to seek ~ 
them in the village or the countryside, the people were as 4 
ignorant as sheep. z 

Adone alone had intelligence, but he shrank from 
taking these tidings to the youth, as he would have a 
shrunk from doing him a physical hurt. The news might 
be false or premature; many projects were discussed, 
many schemes sketched out, many speculations set on 
foot which came to nothing in the end: were this thing 
true, Adone would learn it all too soon and read it on a 
the wounded face of nature. Not at least until he could 
himself be certain of its truth would he speak of it to 
the young man whose fathers had been lords of the 
river. 

His duties over for the forenoon, he went up the 
three hundred stairs of his bell-tower, to the wooden plat- 
form, between the machicolations. It was a dizzy height, 
and both stairs and roof were in ruins, but he went 
cautiously, and was familiar with the danger. The owls 
which bred there were so used to him that they did not 
stir in their siesta as he passed them. He stood aloft 
in the glare of noonday, and looked down on the wind- 
ing stream as it passed under the ruined walls of Rus- 
cino, and growing, as it flowed, clearer and clearer, and 
wilder and wilder, as it rushed over stones and boulders, 
foaming and shouting, rushed through the heather on its 
way towards the Marches. Under Ruscino it had its 
brown mountain colour still, but as it ran it grew green 
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as emeralds, blue as sapphires, silver and white and grey 
like a dove’s wings; it was unsullied and translucent; the 
white clouds were reflected on it. It went through a 
country lonely, almost deserted, only at great distances 
from one another was there a group of homesteads, a 
cluster of stacks, a conical cabin in some places where 
the woods gave place to pasture; here and there were 
the ruins of a temple, of a fortress, of some great marble 
or granite tomb; but there was no living creature in sight 
except a troop of buffaloes splashing in a pool. 

Don Silverio looked down on its course until his 
dazzled eyes lost it from sight in the glory of light 
through which it sped, and his heart sank, and he would 
fain have been a woman to have wept aloud. For he 
saw that its beauty and its solitude were such as would 
likely enough tempt the spoilers. He saw that it lay fair 
and defenceless as a maiden on her bed. 

He dwelt out of the world now, but he had once 
dwelt in it; and the world does not greatly change, it 
only grows more rapacious. He knew that in this age 
there is only one law, to gain; only one duty, to prosper: 
that nature is of no account, nor beauty either, nor re- 
pose, nor ancient rights, nor any of the simple claims of 
normal justice. He knew that if in the course of the 
river there would be gold for capitalists, for engineers, 
for contractors, for promoters, for speculators, for at- 
torneys, for deputies, for ministers, that then the waters 
of the Edera were in all probability doomed. 

He descended the rotten stairs slowly, with a weight 
as of lead at his heart. He did not any longer doubt 
the truth of what he had read. Who, or what, shall 
withstand the curse of its time? 
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“They have forgotten us so long,” he thought, with 
bitterness in his soul. “We have been left to bury our 
dead as we would, and to see the children starve as they 
might; they remember us now, because we possess some- 
thing which they can snatch from us!” l 
He did not doubt any more. He could only wait: 
wait and see in what form and in what time the evil | 
would come to them. Meantime, he said to himself, he 
would not speak of it to Adone, and he burned the news- 
sheet. Administrations alter frequently and unexpectedly, 
and the money-changers, who are fostered by them, some- 
times fall with them, and their projects remain in the 
embryo of a mere prospectus. There was that chance. i 
He knew that, in the age he lived in, all things were 
estimated only by their value to commerce or to specula- i 
tion; that there was neither space nor patience amongst 
men for what was, in their reckoning, useless; that the ) 
conqueror was now but a trader in disguise; that civilisa- | 
tion was but the shibboleth of traffic; that because trade 
follows the flag, therefore to carry the flag afar, thousands 
of young soldiers of every nationality are slaughtered 
annually in poisonous climes and obscure warfare, be- 
cause such is the suprema lex and will of the trader. If 
the waters of Edera would serve to grind any grit for i 
the mills of modern trade they would be taken into 
bondage with many other gifts of nature as fair and as 
free as they were. All creation groaned and travailed 
in pain that the great cancer of the cities should | 
spread. 
“Tt is not only ours,” he remembered with a pang; 
on its way to and from the Valdedera the river passed 
partially through two other communes, and water belongs 
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to the district in which it runs. True, the country of 
each of these was like that of this valley, depopulated 
and wild; but, however great a solitude any land may be, 
it is still locally and administratively dependent on the 
chief town of its own commune. Ruscino and its valley 
were dependent on San Beda; these two other communes 
were respectively under a little town of the Abruzzo and 
under a seaport of the Adriatic. 

The interest of the valley of the Edera in its eponym- 
ous stream was a large share; but it was not more than 
a share, in this gift of nature. If it came to any question 
of conflicting interests, Ruscino and the valley might very 
likely be powerless, and could only, in any event, be re- 
presented by and through San Beda; a strongly eccle- 
siastical and papal little place, and, therefore, without 
influence with the ruling powers, and consequently viewed 
with an evil eye by the Prefecture. 

He pondered anxiously on the matter for some days, 
then, arduous as the journey was, he resolved to go to 
San Beda and inquire. 

The small mountain city was many miles away upon 
a promontary of marble rocks, and its many spires and 
towers were visible only in afternoon light from the valley 
of the Edera. It was as old as Ruscino, a dull, dark, 
very ancient place with monasteries and convents like 
huge fortresses and old palaces still fortified and grim 
as death amongst them. A Cistercian monastery, which 
had been chiefly built by the second Giulio, crowned a 
prominent cliff, which dominated the town, and com- 
manded a view of the whole of the valley of the Edera, 
and, on the western horizon, of the Leonessa and her 
tributary mountains and hills. 
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He had not been there for five years; he went on 
foot, for there was no other means of transit, and if there 
had been he would not’ have wasted money on it; the 
way was long and irksome; for the latter half, entirely 
up a steep mountain road. He started in the early 
morning as soon as Mass had been celebrated, and it 
was four in the afternoon before he had passed the 
gates of the town, and paid his respects to the Bishop. 
He rested in the Certosa, of which the superior was 
known to him; the monks, like the Bishop, had heard 
nothing. So far as he could learn when he went into 
the streets no one in the place had heard anything of 
the project to alter the course of the river. He made 
the return journey by night, so as to reach his church 
by daybreak, and was there in his place by the high 
altar when the bell tolled at six o’clock, and the three 
or four old people, who never missed an office, were 


kneeling on the stones. 


He had walked over forty miles, and had eaten no- 
thing except some bread and a piece of dried fish. But 
he always welcomed physical fatigue; it served to send 
to sleep the restless intellect, the gnawing regrets, the 
bitter sense of wasted powers and of useless knowledge, 
which were his daily company. 


He had begged his friends, the friars, to obtain an 
interview with the Syndic of San Beda, and interrogate 
him on the subject. Until he should learn something 
positive he could not bring himself to speak of the matter 
to Adone: but the fact of his unusual absence had too 
much astonished his little community for the journey not 
to have been the talk of Ruscino. Surprised and dis- 
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turbed like others, Adone was waiting for him in the 
sacristy after the first mass. 

“You have been away a whole day and night and 
never told me, reverendissimo!” he cried in reproach 
and amazement. 

“I have yet to learn that you are my keeper,” said 
Don Silverio with a cold and caustic intonation. 

Adone coloured to the roots of his curling hair. 

“That is unkind, sir!” he said humbly; “I only 
meant that—that——” 

“I know, I know!” said the priest impatiently, but 
with contrition. “You meant only friendship and good- 
will; but there are times when the best intentions irk one. 
I went to see the Prior of the Certosa, an old friend; I 
had business in San Beda.” 

Adone was silent, afraid that he had shown an un- 
seemly curiosity; he saw that Don Silverio was irritated 
and not at ease, and he hesitated what words to choose. 

His friend relented, and blamed himself for being 
hurried by disquietude into harshness. 

“Come and have a cup of coffee with me, my son,” 
he said in his old, kind tones. “I am going home to 
break my fast.” 

But Adone was hurt and humiliated, and made ex- 
cuse of field work, which pressed by reason of the 
weather, and so he did not name to his friend and 
councillor the visit of the three men to the river. 

Don Silverio went home and boiled his coffee; he 
always did this himself; it was the only luxury he ever 
allowed himself, and he did not indulge even in this 
very often. But for once the draught had neither fragrance 
nor balm for him. He was overtired, weary in mind as 
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in body, and greatly dejected; even though nothing was 
known at San Beda he felt convinced that what he had 
read was the truth. 

He knew but little of affairs of speculation, but he 
knew that it was only in reason to suppose that such 
projects would be kept concealed, as long as might be 
expedient, from those who would be known to be hostile 
to them, in order to minimise the force of opposition. 
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VI. 


On the morning of the fourth day which followed on 
the priest’s visit to San Beda, about ten in the forenoon, 
Adone, with his two oxen, Orlando and Rinaldo, were 
near the river on that part of his land which was still 
natural moorland, and on which heather, and ling, and 
broom, and wild roses, and bracken grew together. He 
had come to cut a waggon load of furze, and had been 
at work there since eight o’clock, when he had come out 
of the great porch of the church after attending mass, 
for it was the twentieth of June, the name-day of Don 
Silverio. 

Scarcely had that day dawned when Adone had risen 
and had gone across the river to the presbytery, bearing 
with him a dozen eggs, two flasks of his best wine, and 
a bunch of late-flowering roses. They were his annual 
offerings on this day; he felt some trepidation as he 
climbed the steep, stony, uneven street lest they should 
be rejected, for he was conscious that three evenings 
before he had offended Don Silverio, and had left the 
presbytery too abruptly. But his fears were allayed as 
soon as he entered the house; the vicar was already up 
and dressed, and was about to go to the church. At 
the young man’s first contrite words Don Silverio stopped 
him with a kind smile. 

“I was impatient and to blame,” he said as he took 
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the roses. “You heap coals of fire on my head, my son, 
with your welcome gifts.” 

Then together they had gone to the quaint old church 
of which the one great bell was tolling. 

Mass over, Adone had gone home, broken his fast, 
taken off his velvet jacket, his long scarlet waistcoat, and 
his silver-studded belt, and put the oxen to the pole of 
the waggon. 

“Shall I come?” cried Nerina. 

“No,” he answered. “Go and finish cutting the oats 
in the triangular field.” 

Always obedient, she went, her sickle swinging to her 
girdle. She was sorry, but she never murmured. 

Adone had been at work amongst the furze two 
hours ,when old Pierino, who always accompanied the 
oxen, got up, growled, and then barked. 

“What is it, old friend?” asked Adone, and left off 
his work and listened. He heard voices by the water- 
side, and steps on the loose shingle of its shrunken 
summer bed. He went out of the wild growth round 
him and looked. There were four men standing and 
talking by the water. They were doubtless the same 
persons as Nerina had seen, for they were evidently men 
from a city and strangers. Disquietude and offence took 
alarm in him at once. 

He conquered that shyness which was natural to 
him, and which was due to the sensitiveness of his tem- 
perament and the solitude in which he had been reared. 

“Excuse me, sirs,” he said, as he advanced to them 
with his head uncovered; “what is it you want with my 
river?” 

“Your river!” repeated the head of the group, and 
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he smiled. “How is it more yours than your fel- 
lows?” 

Adone advanced nearer. 

“The whole course of the water belonged to my an- 
cestors,” he answered, “and this portion at least is mine 
now; you stand on my ground; I ask you what is your 
errand?” 

He spoke with courtesy, but in a tone of authority 
which seemed to the intruders imperious and irritating. 
But they controlled their annoyance; they did not wish 
to offend this haughty young peasant. 

“To be owner of the water it is necessary to own 
both banks of it,” the stranger replied politely, but with 
some impatience. “The opposite bank is communal 
property. Do not fear, however, whatever your rights 
may be they will be carefully examined and con- 
sidered.” 

“By whom? They concern only myself.” 

“None of our rights concern only ourselves. What 
are those which you claim in especial on the Edera 
water?” 

Adone was silent for a few moments; he was aston- 
ished and embarrassed; he had never reflected on the 
legal side of his claim to the river; he had grown up in 
love and union with it; such affections, born with us at 
birth, are not analysed until they are assailed. 

“You are strangers,” he replied. “By what right do 
you question me? I was born here. What is your er- 
rand?” 

“You must be Adone Alba?” said this person, as if 
spokesman for the others. 

«J am.” 
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j “And you own the land known as the Terra Ver- 
9 gine?” 
wido? 
«You will hear from us in due course, then. Mean- 
time——” 
“Meantime you trespass on my ground. Leave it, 
sirs.” 
The four strangers drew away a few paces, and con- P 
f ferred together in a low tone, consulting a sheaf of 
papers. Their council over, he who appeared the most 
conspicuous in authority turned again to the young man, 
who was watching them with a vague apprehension which 
he could not explain to himself. 

“There is no question of trespass; the riverside is 
free to all,” said the stranger, with some contempt. 
“Courtesy would become you better, Ser Adone.” 

Adone coloured. He knew that courtesy was at all 
times wise, and useful, and an obligation amongst men; 
but his anger was stronger than his prudence and his 
vague alarm was yet stronger still. 

“Say your errand with the water,” he replied im- 
periously. “Then I can judge of it. No one, sirs, comes 
hither against my will.” 

“You will hear from us in due time,” answered the 
intruder. “And believe me, young man, you may lose 
much, you cannot gain anything, by rudeness and oppo- 
sition.” 

“Opposition to what?” 

The stranger turned his back upon him, rolled up 
his papers, spoke again with his companions, and lifted 
from a large stone on which he had placed it a case of 
surveyor’s instruments. Adone went close up to him. 
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“Opposition to what? What is it you are doing 
here?” 

“We are not your servants,” said the gentleman with 
impatience. “Do not attempt any brawling I advise 
you; it will tell against you and cannot serve you in 
any way.” 

“The soil and the water are mine, and you meddle 
with them,” said Adone. “If you were honest men you 
would not be ashamed of what you do, and would 
declare your errand. Brawling is not in my habit; but 
either speak clearly, or get you gone, or I will drive 
my oxen over you. The land and the waters are 
mine.” 

The chief of the group gave a disdainful, incredulous 
gesture, but the others pulled him by the sleeve and 
argued with him in low tones and a strange tongue, 
which Adone thought was German. The leader of the 
group was a small man with a keen and mobile face 
and piercing eyes; he did not yield easily to the per- 
suasions of his companions; he was disposed to be com- 
bative; he was offended by what seemed to him the in- 
sults of a mere peasant. 

Adone went back to his oxen, standing dozing with 
drooped heads; he gathered up the reins of rope and 
mounted the waggon, raising the heads of the sleepy 
beasts. He held his goad in his hand; the golden gorze 
was piled behind him; he was in full sunlight, his hair 
was lifted by the breeze from his forehead; his face was 
flushed and set and stern. They saw that he would 
keep his word and drive down on to them, and make 
his oxen knock them down and the wheels grind their 
bodies into pulp. They had no arms of any kind, they 
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felt they had no choice but to submit: and did so, with 
sore reluctance. 

“He looks like a young god,” said one of them with 
an angry laugh. “Mortals cannot fight against the 
gods.” 

With discomfiture they retreated before him and 
went along the grassy path northward, as Nerina had 
seen them do on the day of their first arrival. 

So far Adone had conquered. 

But no joy or pride of a victor was with him. He 
stood and watched them pass away with a heavy sense 
of impending ill upon him; the river was flowing joyously, 
unconscious of its doom, but on him, though he knew 
nothing, and conceived nothing, of the form which the 
approaching evil would take, a great weight of anxiety 
descended. 

He got down from the waggon when he had seen 
them disappear, and continued his interrupted work 
amongst the furze; and he remained on the same spot 
long after the waggon was filled, lest in his absence the 
intruders should return. Only when the sun set did he 
turn the heads of the oxen homeward. 

He said nothing to the women, but when he had 
stalled and fed his cattle he changed his leathern 
breeches and put a clean shirt on his back, and went 
down the twilit fields and across the water to Ruscino; 
he told his mother that he would sup with Don Silverio. 

When Adone entered the book-room his friend was 
seated at a deal table laden with volumes and manu- 
scripts, but he was neither writing nor reading, nor had 
he lighted his lamp. The moonlight shone through the 
vine climbing up and covering the narrow window. He 
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looked up and saw by Adone’s countenance that some- 
thing was wrong. 

“What are they coming for, sir, to the river?” said 
the young man as he uncovered his head on the 
threshold of the chamber. Don Silverio hesitated to 
reply; in the moonlight his features looked like a 
mask of a dead man, it was so white and its lines so 
deep. 

“Why do they come to the river, these strangers?” 
repeated Adone. “They would not say. They were on 
my land. I threatened to drive my cattle over them. 
Then they went. But can you guess, sir, why they 
come?” 

Don Silverio still hesitated. Adone repeated his 
question with more insistence; he came up to the table 
and leaned his hands upon it, and looked down on the 
face of his friend. 

“Why do they come?” he repeated a fourth time. 
4 “They must have some reason. Surely you know?” 

k “Listen, Adone, and control yourself,’ said Don 
{i Silverio. “I saw something in a journal a few days ago 
H which made me go to San Beda. But there they knew 
i nothing at all of what the newspaper had stated. What 
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i I said startled and alarmed them. I begged the Prior 
to acquaint me if he heard of any scheme affecting us. 
: To-day, only, he has sent a young monk over with a 
i letter to me, for it was only yesterday that he heard 
that there is a project in Rome to turn the river out of 
its course, and use it for hydraulic power; to what pur- 
pose he does not know. The townsfolk of San Beda 
are in entire sympathy with this district and against the 
scheme, which will only benefit a foreign syndicate. 
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That is all I know, for it is all he knows; he took his 
information direct from the syndic, Count Corradini. 
My boy, my dear boy, control yourself!” 

Adone had dropped down on a chair, and leaning 
his elbow on the table hid his face upon his hands. A 
tremor shook his frame from head to foot. 

“I knew it was some devilry,” he muttered. “Oh, 
Lord! oh, Lord! would that I had made the oxen 
trample them into a thousand pieces! They ought never 
to have left my field alive!” 

“Hush, hush!” said the priest sternly. “I can- 
not have such language in my house. Compose your- 
self.” 

Adone raised his head; his eyes were alight as with 
fire; his face was darkly red. 

“What, sir! You tell me the river is to be taken 
away from us, and you ask me to be calm! It is not 
in human nature to bear such a wrong in peace. Take 
away the Edera! Take away the water! They had 
better cut our throats. What! a poor wretch who steals 
a few grapes off a vine, a few eggs from a hen-roost, is 
called a thief and hounded to the galleys, and such 
robbery as this is to be borne in silence because the 
thieves wear broadcloth! It cannot be. It cannot be; 
I swear it shall never be whilst I have life. The river 
is mine. We reigned here three hundred years and 
more; you have told me so. It is written on the parch- 
ments. I will hold my own.” 

Don Silverio was silent; he was silent from remorse. 
He had told Adone what, without him, Adone would 


_ have lived and died never knowing or dreaming. He 


had thought only to stimulate the youth to gentle con- 
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duct, honourable pride, perhaps to some higher use of 
his abilities: no more than this. 

He had never seen the young man thus violent and 
vehement; he had always found him tranquil to excess, 
difficult to rouse, slow to anger, indeed almost incapable 
of it; partaking of the nature of the calm and docile 
cattle with whom so much of his time was passed. But 
under the spur of an intolerable menace the warrior’s 
blood which slumbered in Adone leapt to action; all at 
once the fierce temper of the lords of Ruscino displayed 
its fire and its metal; it was not the peasant of the Terra 
Vergine who was before him now, but the heir of the 
seigneury of the Rocca. 

“Tt is not only what I told him of his race,” he 
thought. “If he had known nothing, none the less would 
the blood in his veins have stirred and the past have 
moved him.” 

Aloud he said:— 

“My son, I feel for you from the depths of my 
soul. I feel with you also. For if these foreigners take 
the river-water from us what will become of my poor, 
desolate people, only too wretched already as they are? 
You would not be alone in your desperation, Adone. 
But do not let us take alarm too quickly. This measure 
is in gestation; but it may never come to birth. Many 
such projects are discussed which from one cause or 
another are not carried out; this one must pass through 
many preliminary phases before it becomes fact. There 
must be surely many vested rights which cannot with 
impunity be invaded. Take courage. Have patience.” 

He paused, for he saw that for the first time since 
they had known each other, Adone was not listening to him. 
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Adone was staring up at the moon which hung, 
golden and full, in the dark blue sky, seeming framed 
in the leaves and coils of the vine. 

“The river is mine,” he muttered. “The river and 
I are as brothers. They shall kill me before they touch 
the water.” 

“He will go mad or commit some great crime,” 
thought his friend, looking at him. “We must move 
every lever and strain every nerve, to frustrate this 
scheme, to prevent this spoliation. But if the thieves 
see money in it who shall stay their hands?” 

He rose and laid his hands on Adone’s shoulders. 

“To-night you are in no fitting state for calm con- 
sideration of this possible calamity. Go home, my son. 
Go to your room. Say nothing to your mother. Pray 
and sleep. In the forenoon come to me and we will 
speak of the measures which it may be possible to take 
to have this matter examined and opposed. We are 
very poor; but still we are not altogether helpless. Only, 
there must be no violence. You wrong yourself and you 
weaken a good cause by such wild threats. Good-night, 
my son. Go home.” 

The long habit of obedience to his superior, and the 
instinctive docility of his temper compelled Adone to 
submit; he drew a long, deep breath and the blood 
faded from his face. 

Without a word he turned from the table and went 
. out of the presbytery into the night and the white glory 
of the moonshine. 
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VII. 


Don Sitverio drew to him his unfinished letter to 
the Prior; the young monk who would take it back in 
the morning to San Beda was already asleep in a little 
chamber above. But he could not write, he was too 
perturbed and too anxious. Although he had spoken 
so calmly he was full of carking care; both for the 
threatened evil in itself, and for its effects upon his 
parishioners; and especially upon Adone. He knew that 
in this age it is more difficult to check the devouring 
monster of commercial covetousness than it ever was to 
stay the Bull of Crete; and that for a poor and friend- 
less community to oppose a strong and wealthy band of 
speculators is indeed for the wooden lance to shiver to 
atoms on the brazen shield. 

He left his writing table and extinguished his lamp. 
Bidding the little dog lie still upon his chair, he went 
through the house to a door which opened from it into 
the bell tower of his church and which allowed him to 
go from the house to the church without passing out 
into the street. He climbed the belfry stairs once more, 
lighting himself at intervals by striking a wooden match; 
for through the narrow loopholes in the walls the moon- 
beams did not penetrate. He knew the way so well 
that he could have gone up and down those rotting 
stairs even in total darkness, and he safely reached the 
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platform of the bell-tower, though one halting step might 
have sent him in that darkness head foremost to his 
death. 

He stood there, and gazed downwards on the moonlit 
landscape far below, over the roofs and the walls of the 
village towards the open fields and the river, with 
beyond that the wooded country and the cultured land 
known as the Terra Vergine, and beyond those again 
the moors, the marshes, and the mountains. The moon- 
light shone with intense clearness on the waters of the 
Edera and on the stone causeway of the old one-arched 
bridge. On the bridge there was a figure moving 
slowly; he knew it to be that of Adone. Adone was 
going home. 

He was relieved from the pressure of one immediate 
anxiety, but his apprehensions for the future were great, 
both for the young man and for the people of Ruscino 
and its surrounding country. To take away their river 
was to deprive them of the little which they had to 
make life tolerable and to supply the means of existence. 
Its winter overflow nourished the fields which they owned 
around it, and the only corn-mill of the district worked 
by a huge wheel in its water. If the river were turned 
out of its course above Ruscino the whole of this part 
of the vale would be made desolate. 

Life was already hard for the human creatures in 
these fair scenes on which he looked; without the river 
their lot would be intolerable. 

“Forbid it, O Lord! forbid this monstrous wrong,” 
he said, as he stood with bared head under the starry 
-skies. 

When the people of a remote place are smitten by a 
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public power the blow falls on them as unintelligible in 
its meaning, as invisible in its agency, as a thunderbolt 
is to the cattle whom it slays in their stalls. Even Don 
Silverio, with his classic culture and his archeological 
learning, had little comprehension of the means and 
methods by which these enterprises were combined and 
carried out; the world of commerce and speculation is 
as aloof from the scholar and the recluse as the rings of 
Saturn or the sun of Aldebaran. Its mechanism, its in- 
tentions, its combinations, its manners of action, its ways 
of expenditure, its intrigues with banks and governments: 
all these, to men who dwell in rural solitudes, aloof 
from the babble of crowds, are utterly unknown; the 
very language of the Bourses has no more meaning to 
them than the jar of wheels or roar of steam. 

He stood and looked with a sinking heart on the 
quiet, moonlit country, and the winding course of the 
water where it flowed, now silvery in the light, now 
black in the gloom, passing rapidly through the heather 
and the sallows under the gigantic masses of the 
Etruscan walls. It seemed to him to the full as terrible 
as to Adone; but it did not seem to him so utterly im- 
possible, because he knew more of the ways of men 
and of their unhesitating and immeasurable cruelty 
whenever their greed was excited. If the fury of spe- 
culation saw desirable prey in the rape of the Edera 
then the Edera was doomed, like the daughter of Œdipus 
or the daughter of Jephtha. 

Adone had gone across the bridge, but he had re- 
mained by the waterside. 

“Pray and sleep!” Don Silverio had said in his 
last words. But to Adone it seemed that neither prayer 
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nor sleep would ever come to him again so long as this 
impending evil hung over him and the water of Edera. 

He spent the first part of that summer night wander- 
ing aimlessly up and down his own bank, blind to the 
beauty of the moonlight, deaf to the songs of the night- 
ingales, his mind filled with one thought. An hour 
after midnight he went home and let himself into the 
silent house by a small door which opened at the back, 
and which he used on such rare occasions as he stayed 
out late. He struck a match and went up to his room, 
and threw himself, dressed, upon his bed. His mother 
was listening for his return, but she did not call to him. 
She knew he was a man now, and must be left to his 
own will. 

“What ails Adone that he is not home?” had asked 
old Gianna. Clelia Alba had been herself perturbed 
by his absence at that hour, but she had answered:— 

“What he likes to tell, he tells. Prying questions 
make false tongues. I have never questioned him since 
he was breeched.” 

“There are not many women like you,” had said 
Gianna, partly in admiration, half in impatience. 

“Adone is a boy for you and me,” had replied his 
mother. “But for himself and for all others he is a 
man. We must remember it.” 

Gianna had muttered mumbled, rebellious words; he 
did not seem other than a child to her; she had been 
one of those present at his birth on the shining sands of 
the Edera. 

He could not sleep. He could only listen to the 
distant murmur of the river. With dawn the women 
awoke. Nerina came running down the steep stone 
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stair and went to let out and feed her charges, the 
fowls. Gianna went to the well in the court with her 
bronze pitcher and pail. Clelia Alba cut great slices of 
bread at the kitchen table; and hooked the cauldron of 
maize flour to the chain above the fire on the kitchen 
hearth. He could not wait for their greetings, their 
questions, the notice which his changed mien would 
surely attract. For the first time in all his twenty-four 
years of life he went out of the house without a word to 
his mother, and took his way to the river again; for the 
first time he was neglectful of his cattle and forgetful of 
the land. 

Nerina came in from the fowl-house with alarm on 
her face. 

“Madama Clelia!” she said timidly, “Adone has 
gone away without feeding and watering the oxen. May 
I do it?” 

“Can you manage them, little one?” 

“Oh, yes; they love me.” 

“Go then; but take care.” 

“She is a good child!” said Gianna. “The beasts 
won’t hurt her. They know their friends.” 

Clelia Alba, to whom her own and her son’s dignity 
was dear, said nothing of her own displeasure and sur- 
prise at Adone’s absence. But she was only the more 
distressed by it. Never, since he had been old enough 
to work at all, had he been missing in the hours of 
labour. 

“T only pray,” she thought, “that no woman may 
have hold of him.” 

Adone hardly knew what he did; he was like a 
man who has had a blow on the temple; his sight was 
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troubled; his blood seemed to burn in his brain. He 
wandered from habit through the fields and down to 
the river, to the spot where from his infancy he had 
been used to bathe. He took off his clothes and waded 
into the water, which was cold as snow after the night. 
The shock of the cold, and the sense of the running 
current laving his limbs, restored him in a measure to 
himself. He swam down the stream in the shadow of 
the early morning. The air was full of the scent of 
dog-roses and flowering thyme; he turned on his back 
and floated; between him and the sky a hawk passed; 
the bell of the church was tolling for the diurnal mass. 
He ran along in the sun, as it grew warm, to dry his 
skin by movement, as his wont was. He was still 
stupefied by the fear which had fallen upon him; but 
the water had cooled and braced him. 

He had forgotten his mother, the cattle, the labours 
awaiting him; his whole mind was absorbed in this new 
horror sprung up in his path, none knew from where, or 
by whom begotten. The happy, unconscious stream ran 
singing at his feet as the nightingale sang in the acacia- 
thickets, its brown mountain water growing green and 
limpid as it passed over submerged grass and silver 
sand. 

How could any thieves conspire to take it from the 
country in which it was born? How could any dare to 
catch it, and imprison it, and put it to vile uses? It 
was a living thing, a free thing, a precious thing, more 
precious than jewel or gold. Both jewels and gold the 
law protected. Could it not protect the Edera? 

“Something must be done,” he said to himself. “But 
what?” 
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He had not the faintest knowledge of what could or 
should be done; he regretted that he had not written 
his mark with the horns and the hoofs of his oxen on 
the foreign invaders; they might never again fall into his 
power. 

He had never felt before such ferocious or cruel in- 
stincts as arose in him now. Don Silverio seemed to him 
tame and lukewarm before this monstrous conspiracy of 
strangers. He knew that a priest must not give way to 
anger; yet it seemed to him that even a priest should 
be roused to fury here; there was a wrath which was 
holy. 

When he was clothed he stood and looked down 
again at the gliding stream. 

A feeble, cracked voice called to him from the op- 
posite bank. 

“Adone, my lad, what is this tale?” 

The speaker was an old man of eighty odd years, a 
native of Ruscino, one Patrizio Cambi, who was not yet 
too feeble to cut the rushes and osiers, and maintained 
a widowed daughter and her young children by that 
means. 

“What tale?” said Adone, unwilling to be roused 
from his own dark thoughts. “What tale, Trizio?” 

“That they are going to meddle with the river,” an- 
swered the old man. “They can’t do it, can they?” 

“What have you heard?” 

“That they are going to meddle with the river.” 

“In what way?” 

“The Lord knows, or the devil. There was a wag- 
gon with four horses came as near as it could get to us 
in the woods yonder by Ruffo’s, and the driver told 
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Ruffo that the gentry he drove had come by road from 
that town by the sea—I forget its name—in order to see 
the river, this river, our river; and that he had brought 
another posse of gentry two weeks or more on the same 
errand, and that they were a-measuring and a-plumbing 
it, and that they were going to get possession of it 
somehow or other, but Ruffo could not hear anything 
more than that; and I supposed that you knew, because 
this part of it is yours if it be any man’s; this part of it 
4 that runs through the Terra Vergine.” 

“Yes, it is mine,’ answered Adone very slowly. 
“Tt is mine here, and it was once ours from source to 


him. He was a man once tall, but now bent nearly 
double; he had a harsh, wrinkled face, brown as a hazel- 
nut, and he was nearly a skeleton; but he had eyes 
which were still fine and still had some fire in them. 
In his youth he had been a Garibaldino. 

“Tt is ours,” repeated Trizio. “At least if anything 
belongs to poor folks. What say you, Adone?” 

“Much belongs to the poor, but others take it from 
them,” said Adone. “You have seen a hawk take a 
sparrow, Trizio. The poor count no more than the spar- 
rows.” 

“But the water is the gift of God,” said the old 
man. 

Adone did not answer. 

“What can we do?” said Trizio, wiping the dew off 
his sickle. “Who knows aught of us? Who cares? If 

~ the rich folks want the river they will take it, curse 
them!” 


sea.” 
“Aye, it is ours!” said old Trizio Cambi, mistaking 
p 
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Adone did not answer. He knew that it was so, all 
over the earth, 

“We shall know no more than birds tangled in a 
net,” said Trizio. “They will come and work their 
will.” 

Adone rose up out of the grass. “I will go and see 
Ruffo,” he said. He was glad to do something. 

“Ruffo knows no more than that,” said Trizio angrily. 
“The driver of the horses knew no more.” 

Adone paid him no heed, but began to push his way 
through the thick network of the interlaced heather. He 
thought that perhaps Ruffo, a man who made wooden 
shoes, and hoops for casks, and shaped chestnut-poles 
for vines, might tell him more than had been told to 
old Trizio; might at least be able to suggest from what 
quarter and in what shape this calamity was rising, to 
burst over their valley as a hailstorm broods above, then 
breaks, on helpless fields and defenceless gardens, beat- 
ing down without warning the birds and the blossoms of 
spring. 

When he had been in Lombardy he had seen once 
a great steam-engine at work, stripping a moorland of 
its natural growth and turning it into ploughed land. 
He remembered how the huge machine with its stench 
of oil and fire had forced its way through the furze and 
ferns and wild roses and myrtle, and torn them up, and 
flung them on one side, and scattered and trampled all 
the insect life, and all the bird life, and all the hares, 
and field mice, and stoats, and hedgehogs, who made 
their home there. “A fine sight,” a man had said to 
him; and he had answered, “A cursed wickedness.” 
Was this what they would do to the vale of Edera? If 
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they took the river they could not spare the land. He 
felt scared, bruised, terrified, like one of these poor 
moorland hares. He remembered a poor stoat which, 
startled out of its sleep, had turned and bitten one of 
the iron wheels of the machine, and the wheel had gone 
over it and crushed it into a mass of blood and fur. 
He was as furious and as helpless as the stoat had 
been. 

But when he had walked the four miles which 
separated the Terra Vergine from the chestnut-woods 
where the maker of wooden shoes lived, he heard 
nothing else from Ruffo than this: that gentlemen had 
come from Teramo to study the Edera water; they were 
going to turn it aside and use it; more than that the 
man who had driven them had not heard and could not 
explain. 

“There were four horses, and he had nothing to 
give them but water and grass,” said the cooper. “The 
gentry brought wine and food for themselves. They 
came the day before yesterday and slept here. ‘They 
went away this morning. They paid me well, oh, very 
well. I did what I could for them. It is five-and-thirty 
miles if one off Teramo, aye, nearer forty. They followed 
the old posting road; but you know where it enters the 
woods it is all overgrown, and gone to rack and ruin, 
from want of use. In my grandfather’s time it was a 
fine, well-kept highway, with post-houses every ten miles, 
though a rare place for robbery; but nowadays nobody 
wants it at all, for nobody comes or goes. It will soon 
be blocked, so the driver says; it will soon be quite 
choked up, what with brambles, and rocks, and fallen 
trees, and what not. He was black with rage, for he 
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was obliged to go back as he had come, and he said he 
had been cheated into the job.” 

Adone listened wearily to the garrulous Ruffo, who 
emphasised each phrase with a blow of his little hammer 
on a shoe. He had wasted all his morning hours, and 
learned nothing. He felt like a man who is lost in a 
strange and deserted country at night; he could find no 
clue, could see no light. Perhaps if he went to the 
seaport town, which was the Prefecture, he might hear 
something? 

But he had never left the valley of the Edera except 
for that brief time which he had passed under arms in 
the north. He felt that he had no means, no acquaint- 
ance, no knowledge, whereby he could penetrate the 
mystery of this scheme. He did not even know the 
status of the promoters, or the scope of their speculation. 
The Prefecture was placed in a port on the Adriatic 
which had considerable trade to the Dalmatian and 
Greek coasts, but he scarcely knew its name. If he 
went there what could he do or learn? Would the stones 
speak, or the waves tell that which he thirsted to know? 
What use was the martial blood in his veins? He could 
not strike an invisible foe. 

“Don’t go to meet trouble half way,” said the man 
Ruffo, meaning well. “I may have mistaken the driver. 
They cannot take hold of a river, how should they? 
Water slips through your fingers. Where it was set 
running in the beginning of the world, there it will go 
on running till the crack of doom. Let them look; let 
them prate; they can’t take it.” 

But Adone’s reason would not allow him to be so 
consoled. 
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He understood a little of what hydraulic science can 
compass; he knew what canalisation meant, and its as- 
sistance to traffic and trade; he had seen the water- 
works on the Po, on the Adige, on the Mincio; he had 
heard how the Velino had been enslaved for the steel 
foundry of Terni, how the Nerino fed the ironworks of 
Narni; he had seen the Adda captive at Lodi, and the 
lakes held in bond at Mantua; he had read of the 
water drawn from Monte Amiata; and not very many 
miles off him, in the Abruzzo, was ‘that hapless Fuscino, 
which had been emptied and dried up by rich meddlers 
of Rome. 


He knew also enough of the past to know how 
water had been forced to serve the will and the wants 
of the Roman Consulate and the Roman Empire, of 
how the marble aqueducts had cast the shadow of their 
arches over the land, and how the provinces had been 
tunnelled and bridged and canalised and irrigated, 
during two thousand years, by those whose bones were 
dust under the Latin soil. He could not wholly cheat 
himself, as these unlettered men could do; he knew 
that if the commerce which has succeeded the Cæsars 
as ruler of the world coveted the waters of Edera, 
the river was lost to the home of its birth and to 
him. 

“How shall I tell my mother?” he asked himself 
as he walked back through the fragrant and solitary 
country. He felt ashamed at his own helplessness and 
ignorance. If courage could have availed anything he 
- would not have been wanting; but all that was needed 
here was a worldly and technical knowledge, of which 
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he possessed no more than did the trout in the 
stream. 

As he neared his home, pushing his way laboriously 
through the interlaced bracken and heaths which had 
never been cut for a score of years, he saw approaching 
him the tall, slender form of Don Silverio, moving slowly, 
for the heather was breast-high, his little dog barking at 
a startled wood-pigeon. 

“They are anxious about you at your house,” Don 
Silverio said with some sternness. “Is it well to cause 
your mother this disquietude?” 

“No, it is not well,” replied Adone. “But how can 
I see her and not tell her, and how can I tell her this 
thing?” 

“Women to bear trouble are braver than men,” said 
the priest. “They have more patience in pain than we. 
I have said something to her; but we need not yet 
despair. We know nothing of any certainty. Some- 
times such schemes are abandoned at the last moment 
because too costly or too unremunerative. Sometimes 
they drag on for half a lifetime; and at the end nothing 
comes of them.” 

“You have told my mother?” 

“I told her what troubles you, and made you leave 
your work undone. The little girl was feeding the 
cattle.” 

Adone coloured. He was conscious of the implied 
rebuke, 

“Sir,” he said in a low tone, “if this accursed 
thing comes to pass what will become of us? What 
I said in my haste last night I say in cold reason 
to-day.” 
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“Then you are wrong, and you will turn a calamity 
into a curse. Men often do so.” 

“Tt is more than a calamity.” 

“Perhaps. Would not some other grief be yet 
worse? If you were stricken with blindness?” 

“No; I should still hear the river running.” 

Don Silverio looked at him. He saw by the set, 
sleepless, reckless look on his face that the young man 
was in no mood to be reached by any argument, or to 
be susceptible to either rebuke or consolation. The 
time might come when he would be so; but that time 
was far off he feared. The evenness, the simplicity, the 
loneliness of Adone’s existence, made it open to impres- 
sions, and absorbed by them, as busy and changeful 
lives never are; it was like the heather plants around 
them, it would not bear transplanting; its birthplace 
would be its tomb. 

“Let us go back to your mother,” he said. “Why 
should you shun her? What you feel she feels also. Why 
leave her alone?” 

“I will go home,” said Adone. 

“Yes, come home. You must see that there is 
nothing to be done or to be learned as yet. When they 
know anything fresh at San Beda they will let me know. 
The Prior is a man of good faith.” 

Adone turned on him almost savagely; his eyes were 
full of sullen anger. 

“And I am to bear my days like this? Knowing 
nothing, hearing nothing, doing nothing to protect the 
water that is as dear to me as a brother, and the land 

~ which is my own? What will the land be without the 
river? You forget, sir, you forget!” 
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“No, I do not forget,” said Don Silverio without 
offence. “But I ask you to hear reason. What can you 
possibly do? Think you no man has been wronged 
before you? Think you that you alone here will suffer? 
The village will be ruined. Do you feel for yourself 
alone?” 

Adone seemed scarcely to hear. He was like a 
man in a fever who sees one set of images and cannot 
see anything else. 

“Sir,” he said suddenly, “why will you not go to 
Rome?” 

“To Rome?” echoed the priest in amazement. 

“There alone can the truth of this thing be learned,” 


` said Adone. “It is to Rome that the promoters of this 


scheme must carry it; there to be permitted or forbidden 
as the Government chooses. All these things are 
brought about by bribes, by intrigues, by union. With- 
out authority from high office they cannot be done. 
We here do not even know who are buying or selling 
uwc——” 

“No, we do not,” said Don Silverio; and he thought, 
“When the cart-horse is bought by the knacker what 
matter to him the name of his purchaser or his price?” 

“Sir,” said Adone, with passionate entreaty. “Do 
go to Rome. There alone can the truth be learnt. 
You, a learned man, can. find means to meet learned 
people. I would go, I would have gone yesternight, but, 
when I should get there, I know no more than a stray 
dog where to go or from whom to inquire. They would 
see I am a country fellow. They would shut the doors 
in my face. But you carry respect with you. No one 
would dare to flout you. You could find ways and 
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means to know who moves this scheme, how far it is 
advanced, what chance there is of our defeating it. Go, 
I beseech you, go!” 

“My son, you amaze me,” said Don Silverio. “I? 
In Rome? I have not stirred out of this district for 
eighteen years. I am nothing. I have no voice. I 
have no weight. I am a poor rural vicar buried here 
for punishment.” 

He stopped abruptly, for no complaint of the injustice 
from which he suffered had ever in those eighteen years 
escaped him. 

“Go, go,” said Adone. “You carry respect with 
you. You are learned and will know how to find those 
in power and how to speak to them. Go, go! Have 
pity on all of us, your poor, helpless, menaced people.” 

Don Silverio was silent. 

Was it now his duty to go into the haunts of men, 
as it had been his duty to remain shut up in the walls 
of Ruscino? The idea appalled him. 

Accomplished and self-possessed though he was, his 
fine mind and his fine manners had not served wholly 
to protect him from that rust and nervousness which 
come from the disuse of society and the absence of 
intercourse with equals. 

It seemed to him impossible that he could again 
enter cities, recall usages, seek out acquaintances, move 
in the stir of streets, and wait in antechambers. 

That was the life of the world; he had done with 
it, forsworn it utterly, both by order of his superiors and 
by willing self-sacrifice. Yet he knew that Adone was 
-right. It was only from men of the world and amongst 
them, it was only in the great cities, that it was possible 
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to follow up the clue of such speculations as now 
threatened the vale of Edera. 


The young man he knew could not do what was 
needed, and certainly would get no hearing—a peasant 
of the Abruzzo border, who looked like a figure of 
Giorgione’s, and would probably be arrested as an 
anarchist if he were to endeavour to enter any great 
house or public office. But to go to Rome himself! To 
revisit the desecrated city! This seemed to him a pil- 
grimage impossible except for the holiest purpose. He 
felt as if the very stones of Trastevere would rise up 
and laugh at him, a country priest with the moss and 
the mould of a score of years passed in rural obscurity 
upon him. Moreover, to revisit Rome would be to tear 
J open wounds long healed. There his studious youth 
Á had been passed, and there his ambitious dreams had 
been dreamed. 

“I cannot go to Rome,” he said abruptly. “Do not 
ask me, I cannot go to Rome.” 


“Then I will go,” said Adone; “and if in no other 
way, I will force myself into the king’s palace and make 
him hear.” 

“And his guards will seize you, and his judges will 
chain you up in a solitary cell for life! Do not say such 
mad things. What could the king reply, even if he 
listened, which he would not do? He would say that 
these things were for ministers and prefects and sur- 
veyors and engineers to judge of, not for him or you. 
Be reasonable, Adone; do not speak or act like a fool. 
This is the first grief you have known in your life, and 
you are distraught by it. That is natural enough, my 
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poor boy. But you exaggerate the danger. It must be 
far off as yet. It is a mere project.” 

“And I am to remain here, tilling the land in silence 
and inaction until, one day without notice, I shall see a 
crowd of labourers at work upon the river, and shall 
see appraisers measuring my fields! You know that is 
how things are done. You know the poor are always 
left in the dark until all is ripe for their robbery. Look 
you, sir, if you go to Rome I will wait in such patience 
as I can for whatever you may learn. But if you do 
not go, I go, and if I can do no better I will take the 
king by the throat.” 

“T have a mind to take you by the throat myself,” 
said Don Silverio, with an irritation which he found it 
hard to control. “Well, I will think over what you 
wish, and if I find it possible, if I think it justified, if I 
can afford the means, if I can obtain the permission, for 
such a journey, I will go to Rome; for your sake, for 
your mother’s sake. I will let you know my decision 
later. Let us walk homeward. The sun is low. At 
your house the three women must be anxious.” 

Adone accompanied him in silence through the 
heather, of which the blossoming expanse was reddening 
in the light of the late afternoon until the land looked a 
ruby ocean. They did not speak again until they reached 
the confines of the Terra Vergine. 

Then Don Silverio took the path which went through 
the pasture to the bridge, and Adone turned towards his 
own dwelling. 

“Spare your mother. Speak gently,” said the elder 
man; the younger man made a sign of assent and of 
obedience. 

The Waters of Edera. 8 
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“He will go to Rome,” said Adone to himself, and 
almost he regretted that he had urged the journey, for 
in his own veins the fever of unrest and the sting of 
fierce passions were throbbing, and he panted and 
pined for action. He was the heir of the lords of the 
river. 
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VII. 


Like the cooper Ruffo, Clelia Alba had received the 
tidings with incredulity, though aghast at the mere sug- 
gestion. 

“It is impossible,’ she said. She had seen the 
water there ever since she had been a babe in swaddling 
clothes. 

“It is not possible,” she said, “that any man could 
be profane enough to alter the bed which heaven had 
given it.” 

But she was sorely grieved to see the effect such a 
fear had upon Adone. 

“I was afraid it was a woman,” she thought; “but 
this thing, could it be true, would be worse than any 
harlot or adulteress. If they took away the river the 
land would perish. It lives by the river.” 

“The river is our own as far as we touch it,” she 
said aloud to her son; “but it was the earth’s before it 
was ours. To sever water from the land it lives in were 
worse than to snatch a child from its mother’s womb.” 

Adone did not tell her that water was no more 
sacred than land to the modern contractor. She would 
learn that all too soon if the conspiracy against the 
Edera succeeded. But he tried to learn from her what 
legal rights they possessed to the stream: what had his 
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father thought? He knew well that his old hereditary 
claim to the Lordship of Ruscino, however capable of 
proof, would be set aside as fantastic and untenable; 
but their claim to the water through the holding of 
Terra Vergine could surely not be set aside. 

“Your father never said aught about the water that 
I can remember,” she answered. “I think he would no 
more have thought it needful to say it was his than to 
say that you were his son. It is certain we are writ 
down in the district as owners of the ground; we pay 
taxes for it; and the title of the water must be as one 
with that.” 

“So say I; at least over what runs through our fields 
we, alone, have any title, and for that title I will fight 
to the death,” said Adone. “River rights go with the 
land through which the river passes.” 

“But, my son,” she said with true wisdom, “your 
father would never have allowed any danger to the 
water to make him faithless to the land. If you let this 
threat, this dread, turn you away from your work; if you 
let your fears make you neglect your fields and your 
olives, and your cattle and your vines, you will do more 
harm to yourself than the worst enemy can do you. To 
leave a farm to itself is to call down the vengeance of 
heaven. A week’s abandonment undoes the work of 
years. I and Gianna and the child do what we can, 
but we are women, and Nerina is young.” 

“No doubt you speak wisely, mother,” replied Adone 
humbly. “But of what use is it to dress and manure a 
vine, if the accursed phylloxera be in its sap and at its 
root? What use is it to till these lands if they be 
doomed to perish from thirst?” 
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“Do your best,” said his mother, “then the fault will 
not lie with you, whatever happen.” 

The counsel was sound; but to Adone all savour and 
hope were gone out of his labour. When he saw the 
green gliding water shine through the olive-branches, 
and beyond the foliage of the walnut-trees, his arms fell 
nerveless to his side, his throat swelled with sobs, which 
he checked as they rose, but which were only the more 
bitter for that—all the joy and the peace of his day’s 
work were gone. 

It was but a small space of it to one whose ancestors 
had reigned over the stream from its rise in the oak- 
woods to its fall into the sea; but he thought that no 
one could dispute or diminish or disregard his exclusive 
possession of the Edera water where it ran through his 
fields. They could not touch that, even if they seized 
it lower down, where it ran through other communes. 
Were they to take it above his land, above the bridge 
of Ruscino, its bed here would be dried up, and his 
homestead and the village both be ruined. The clear, 
intangible right which he meant to defend at any cost, 
in any manner, was his right to have the river run un- 
touched through his fields. The documents which proved 


- the rights of the great extinct Seigneury might be use- 


less, but the limited, shrunken right of the peasant 
ownership was as unassailable as his mother’s right to 
the three strings of pearls; or so he believed. 

The rights of the Lords of Ruscino might be but 
shadows of far-off things, things of tradition, of history, 
of romance, but the rights of the peasant proprietors of 
the Terra Vergine must, he thought, be respected if 
there were any justice upon earth, for they were plainly 
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writ down in the municipal registers of San Beda. To 
rouse others to defend their equal rights in the same 
way, from the source of the Edera to its union with the 
Adriatic, seemed to him the first effort to be made. He 
was innocent enough to believe that it would suffice to 
prove that its loss would be their ruin to obtain redress 
at once. 

Whilst Don Silverio was still hesitating as to what 
seemed to him this momentous and painful journey to 
Rome his mind was made up by a second letter re- 
ceived from the Superior of the Certosa at San Beda, 
the friend to whom he had confided the task of inquir- 
ing as to the project for the Edera. 

This letter was long, and in Latin. They were two 
classics, who liked thus to refresh themselves and each 
other with epistles such as St. Augustine or Tertullian 
might have penned. The letter was of elegant scholar- 
ship, but its contents were unwelcome. It said that the 
Most Honourable the Syndic of San Beda had enjoyed 
a conference with the Prefect of the province, and it 
had therein transpired that the project for the works 
upon the river Edera had been long well known to the 
Prefect, and that such project was approved by the 
existing Government, and therefore by all the Govern- 
ment officials, as was but natural. It was not admitted that 
the Commune of San Beda had any local interest or 
local right sufficiently strong to oppose the project, as 
such a claim would amount to a monopoly, and no 
monopoly could exist in a district through which a run- 
ning river partially passed, and barely one-fifth of the 
course of this stream lay through that district known as 
the valley of the Edera. The entire Circondario, except 
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the valley, was believed to be in favour of the project, 
which the Prefect informed the Syndic could not be 
otherwise than most favourable to the general interests 
of the country at large. 

“Therefore, most honoured and revered friend,” 
wrote the Superior of the Cistercians, “his most esteemed 
worship does not see his way to himself suggest opposi- 
tion to this course in our Town Council, or in our Pro- 
vincial Council, and the Most Worshipful the Assessors 
do not either see theirs; it being, as you know, an 
equivocal and onerous thing for either council to express 
or suggest in their assembly views antagonistic to those 
of the Prefecture, so that I fear, most honoured and 
reverend friend, it will not be in my power farther to 
press this matter, and I fear also that your parish of 
Ruscino, being isolated and sparsely populated, and its 
chief area uncultivated, will be possessed of but one 
small voice in this matter, the interests of the greater 
number being always in such a case preferred.” 

Don Silverio read the letter twice, its stately and 
correct Latinity not serving to disguise the mean and 
harsh fact of its truly modern logic. “Because we are 
few and poor and weak we have no rights!” he said 
bitterly. “Because the water comes from others, and 
goes to others, it is not ours whilst in our land!” 

He did not blame his friend at San Beda. 

Ecclesiastics existed only on sufferance, and any day 
the Certosa might be closed if its inmates offended the 
ruling powers. But the letter, nevertheless, lay like a 
stone on his heart. All the harshness, the narrowness, 
the disregard of the interests of the weak, the rude, 
rough, tyrannical pressing onward of the strong to their 
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own selfish aims, all the characteristics of the modern 
world seemed to find voice in it and jeer at him. 

It was not for the first time in his life that he had 
pressed against the iron gates of interest and formula 
and oppression, and only ‚bruised his breast and torn 
his hands. 

He had a little sum of money put by in case of 
illness and for his burial; that was the only fund on 
which he could draw to take him to Rome and keep 
him when there, and it was so small that it would be 
soon exhausted. He passed the best part of the night 
doubting which way his duty pointed. He fasted, prayed, 
and communed with his soul, and at length it seemed 
to him as if a voice from without said to him, “Take 
up your staff, and go.” For the journey appalled him, 
and where his inclination pointed he had taught himself 
to see error. He shrank inexpressibly from going into 
the noise and glare and crowd of men; he clung to his 
solitude as a timid animal to its lair; and therefore he 
felt persuaded that he ought to leave Ruscino on his 
errand, because it was so acutely painful to him. 

Whilst he should be gone Adone at least would do 
nothing rash; would of course await the issue of his in- 
vestigations. Time brings council, and time, he hoped, 
would in this instance befriend him. He had already 
obtained the necessary permission to leave his parish; 
he then asked for a young friend from San Beda to 
take his place in the village; left his little dog to the 
care of Nerina; took his small hoard in a leathern bag 
strapped to his loins, and went on his way at daybreak 
along the south-west portion of the valley, to cover on 
foot the long distance which lay between him and the 
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“nearest place at which a public vehicle went twice a 


week to a railway station; whence he could take the 
train to Terni and so to Rome. 

Adone accompanied him the first half of the, way, 
but they said little to one another; their hearts were full. 
Adone could not forget the rebuke given to him, and 
Don Silverio was too wise a man to lean heavily on a 
sore and aching wound, or repeat counsels already given 
and rejected. 

At the third milestone he stopped and begged, in a 
tone which was a command, the young man to return 
home. 

“Do not leave your land for me,” he said. “Every 
hour is of gold at this season. Go back, my son! I 
pray that I may bring you peace.” 

“Give me your blessing,” said Adone meekly, and 
he knelt down in the dust of the roadside. His friend 
gave it; then their hands met in silent farewell. 

The sun had risen, and the cold clear air was yield- 
ing to its rays. The young man reluctantly turned back, 
and left the priest to go onward alone, a tall, dark figure 
in the morning light; the river running between acacia 
thickets and rushes on his right. Before long he was 
forced to leave the course of the stream, and ascend a 
rugged and precipitous road which mounted southward 
and westward through oak woods into the mountains 
between the Leonessa and Gran Sasso, until it reached 
a shrunken, desolate village, with fine Etruscan and 
Roman remains left to perish, and a miserable hostelry, 
with the miserable diligences starting from it on alternate 
days, the only remains of its former posting activity. 
There he arrived late in the evening, and broke his fast 
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on a basin of bean soup, then rested on a bench, for 
he could not bring himself to enter the filthy bed which 
was alone to be obtained, and spent the following morn- 
ing examining the ancient ruins, for the conveyance did 
not start until four o’clock in the afternoon. When that 
hour came he made one of the travellers, all country 
folks, who were packed close as pigeons in a crate in 
the ramshackle, noisy, broken-down vehicle, which lum- 
bered on its way behind its lean and suffering horses, 
through woods and hills and along mountain passes of 
a grandeur and a beauty on which the eyes of educated 
travellers rarely looked. 


The journey by this conveyance occupied seven hours, 
and he was obliged to wait five more at that village 
station which was the nearest point at which he could 
meet the train which went from Terni to Rome. Only 
parliamentary trains stop at such obscure places; and 
this one seemed to him slower even than the diligence 
had been. It was crammed with country lads going to 
the conscription levy in the capital: some of them drunk, 
some of them noisy and quarrelsome, some in tears, 
some silent and sullen, all of them sad company. The 
dusty, stinking, sun-scorched waggons, open one to an- 
other, with the stench of hot unwashed flesh, and the 
clouds of dust driven through the unglazed windows, 
seemed to Don Silverio a hell of man’s own making, 
and in remembrance his empty quiet room, with its vine- 
hung window, at Ruscino, seemed by comparison a lost 
heaven. 


To think that there were thousands of men who tra- 
velled thus, every day of every year, in every country, 
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many of them from no obligation whatever, but from 
choice ! 

“What lunatics, what raving idiots we should look 
to Plato or to Socrates, could they see us!” he thought. 
Was what is called progress anything else except in- 
creased insanity in human life? 

He leaned back in his corner, and bore the dust in 
his eyes and his throat as best he might, and spoke a 
few kind words to the boys nearest to him, and felt as 
if every bone in his body was broken as the wooden and 
iron cage shook him from side to side. ‘The train 
stopped finally in that area of bricks and mortar and 
vulgarity and confusion where once stood the Baths of 
Diocletian. It was late in the night when he heard the 
name of Rome. 

No scholar can hear that name without emotion. On 
him it smote with a keen personal pain, awakening in- 
numerable memories, calling from their graves innumer- 
able dreams. 

He had left it a youth, filled with all the aspirations, 
the fire, the courage, the faith, of a lofty and spiritual 
temper. He returned to it a man aged before his time, 
worn, weary, crushed, spiritless, with no future except 
death. 

He descended from the waggon with the crowd of 
jaded conscripts and mingled with that common and 
cosmopolitan crowd which now defiles the city of the 
Cæsars. The fatigue of his body, and the cramped pain 
of his aching spine, added to the moral and the mental 
suffering which was upon him as he moved a stranger 
and alone along the new, unfamiliar streets where, alone 
here and there, some giant ruin, some stately arch, some 
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marble form of god or prophet, recalled to him the Urbs 
that he had known. 

But he remembered the mission on which he came; 
and he rebuked his self-indulgence in mourning for his 
own broken fate. ` 

“I am a faithless servant and a feeble friend,” he 
thought in self-reproach. “Let me not weaken my poor 
remnant of strength in egotism and repining. I come 
hither for Adone and the Edera. Let me think of my 
errand only; not of myself, nor even of this desecrated 
city.” 
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IX. 


Ir was now the season to plough the reapen fields, 
and he had always taken pleasure in his straight furrows; 
as straight as though measured by a rule on the level 
lands; and of the skill with which on the hilly ground 
Orlando and Rinaldo moved so skilfully, turning in so 
small a space, answering to every inflection of his voice, 
taking such care not to break a twig of the fruit-trees, 
or bend a shoot of the vines, or graze a stem of the 
olives. 

“Good hearts, dear hearts, faithful friends and trusty 
servants!” he murmured to the oxen. He leaned his 
bare arms on the great fawn-coloured flanks of Orlando, 
and his forehead on his arms, which grew wet with 
hidden tears. 

The cattle stood motionless, breathing loudly through 
their distended nostrils, the yokes on their shoulders 
crinking, their hides twitching under the torment of the 
flies. Nerina, who had been washing linen in the Edera, 
approached through the olives; she hesitated a few 
minutes, then put the linen down off her head onto the 
grass, gathered some plumes of featherfew and ferns, 
and brushed the flies off the necks of the oxen. Adone 
started, looked up in displeasure at being thus surprised, 
then, seeing the intruder was only the little girl, he sat 
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down on the side of the plough, and made believe to 
break his noonday bread. 

“You have no wine,” said the child. “Shall I run 
to the house for a flask?” 

“No, my dear, no. If I am athirst there is water— 
as yet there is water!” he murmured bitterly, for the 
menace of this impending horror began to grow on him 
with the fixity and obsession of a mania. 

Nerina continued to fan the cattle and drive off the 
flies from their necks. She looked at him wistfully from 
behind the figures of the stately animals. She was 
afraid of the sorrow which was in the air. No one had 
told her what the evil was which hung over the Terra 
Vergine; and she never asked questions. The two elder 
women never took her into their confidence on any sub- 
jecty and she had no communication with the few people 
in Ruscino. She had seen that something was wrong, 
but she could not guess what: something which made 
Madonna Clelia’s brows dark, and Gianna’s temper bad, 
and Adone himself weary and ill at ease. 

Seeing him sitting there, not eating, throwing his 
bread to some wild pigeons which followed the plough, 
she plucked up courage to speak; he was always kind 
to her, though he noticed her little. 

“What is it that ails you all?” she asked. “Tell me, 
Adone, I am not a foolish thing to babble.” 

He did not answer. What use were words? Deeds 
were wanted. 

“Adone, tell me,” she said in a whisper; “what is 
this that seems to lie like a stone on you all? Tell me 
why Don Silverio has gone away. I will never tell again.” 
There was a pathetic entreaty in the words which 
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touched and roused him; there was in it the sympathy 
which would not criticise or doubt, and which is to the 
sore heart as balm and soothes it by its very lack of 
reason. 

He told her; told her the little that he knew, the 
much that he feared; he spent all the force of his emo- 
tion in the narrative. 

The child leaned against the great form of the ox 
and listened, not interrupting by a word or cry. 

She did not rebuke him as Don Silverio had done, 
or reproach him as did his mother; she only listened 
with a world of comprehension in her eyes more eloquent 
than speech, not attempting to arrest the fury of impre- 
cation or the prophecies of vengeance which poured from 
his lips. Hers was that undoubting, undivided, implicit 
faith which is so dear to the wounded pride and im- 
potent strength of a man in trouble who is conscious that 
what he longs to do would not be approved by law or 
sanctioned by religion. That faith spoke in her eyes, 
in her absorbed attention, in the few breathless sen- 
tences which escaped her; there was also on her youth- 
ful face a set, stern anger akin to his own. 

“Could we not slay these men?” she said in a low, 
firm voice; she came of a mountain race by whom life 
was esteemed little and revenge honour. 

“We must not even say such a thing,” said Adone 
bitterly, in whose ears the rebuke of Don Silverio still 
rang. “In these days everything is denied us, even 
speech. If we take our rights we are caged in their 
prisons.” 

“But what will you do, then?” 

“For the moment I wait to learn more. These things 
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are done in the dark, or at least in no light that we can 
see. To kill these men as you wish, little one, would do 
nothing. Others of their kind would fill their places. 
The seekers of gold are like ants. Slay thousands, tens 
of thousands come on; if once the scent of gain be on 
the wind it brings men in crowds from all parts, as the 
smell of carrion brings meat-flies. If they think of seiz- 
ing the Edera it is because men of business will turn it 
into gold. The Edera gives us our grain, our fruits, our 
health, our life; but if it will give money to the foreigner, 
the foreigner will take it as he would take the stars and 
coin them if he could. The brigand of the hills is caged 
or shot; the brigand of the banks is allowed to fatten 
and die in the odour of success. There are two mea- 
sures.” 

Nerina failed to understand, but her own mind 
was busy with what seemed to her this monstrous in- 
justice. 

“But why do they let them do it? They take 
and chain the men who rob a traveller or a house.” 

Adone cast his last atom of bread to the birds. 

“There are two measures,” he answered. “Kill one, 
you go to the galleys for life. Kill half a million, you 
are a hero in history, and you get in your own genera- 
tion titles, and money, and applause.” 

“Baruffo was a good man and my father’s friend,” 
Nerina said, following her own thoughts. “Baruffo was 
in the oak-woods always, far below us, but he often 
brought us wine and game at night, and sometimes 
money too. Baruffo was a good man. He was so kind. 
Twice my father aided him to escape. But one night 
they seized him; there was a whole troop of carabineers 
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against him, they took him in a trap, they could never 
have got him else, and I saw him brought down the 
mountain road and I ran and kissed him before they 
could stop me; and he never came back—they kept 
him.” 

“No doubt they kept him,” said Adone bitterly. 
“Baruffo was a peasant outlawed; if he had been a 
banker, or a minister, or a railway contractor, he might 
have gone on thieving all his life, and met only praise. 
They keep poor Baruffo safe in their accursed prisons, 
but will take care never to keep, or take even for a day, 
law-breakers whose sins are far blacker than his, and 
whose victims are multitudes.” 

“Tf Baruffo were here he would help you,” said 
Nerina. “He was such a fine strong man and had no 
fear.” 

Adone rose and put his hands on the handles of the 
plough. 

“Take up your linen, little one,” he said to the girl, 
“and go home, or my mother will be angry with you for 
wasting time.” 

Nerina came close to him and her brown doglike 
eyes looked up like a dog’s into his face. 

“Tell me what you do, Adone,” she said beseech- 
ingly. “I will tell no one. I was very little when Baruffo 
came and went to and fro in our hut; but I had sense; 
I never spoke. Only when the guards had him I kissed 
him, because then it did not matter what they knew; 
there was no hope. 

“Yes, I will tell you,” said Adone. “Maybe I shall 
end like Baruffo.” 

Then he called on Orlando and Rinaldo by their 
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names, and they lowered their heads and strained at their 
collars, and with a mighty wrench of their loins and 
shoulders they forced the share through the heavy earth. 

Nerina stood still and looked after him as he passed 
along under the vine-hung trees. 

“Baruffo may have done some wrong,” she thought, 
“but Adone, he has done none, he is as good as if he 
were a saint of God, and if he should be obliged to do 
evil it will be no fault of his, but because other men are 
wicked.” 

Then she put the load of linen on her head, and 
went along the grassy path homeward, and she saw the 
rosy gladioli, and the golden tansy, by which she passed 
through tears. Yet she was glad because Adone had 
trusted her; and because she now knew as much as the 
elder women in his house, who had put no confidence 
in her. 
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x. 


“T SHALL not write,” Don Silverio had said to Adone. 
“As soon as I know anything for certain I shall return. 
Of that you may be sure.” 

For he knew that letters took a week or more to find 
their slow way to Ruscino, and he hoped to return in 
less than that time; having no experience of “what hell 
it is in waiting to abide,” and of the endless doublings 
and goings to earth of that fox-like thing, a modern 
speculation; he innocently believed that he would only 
have to ask a question to have it answered. 

Day after day Adone mounted to the bell-tower roof, 
and gazed over the country in vain. Day after day the 
little dog escaped from the custody of Nerina, trotted 
over the bridge, pattered up the street, and ran whining 
into his master’s study. Every night the people of Rus- 
cino hung up a lantern on a loophole of the belfry, and 
another on the parapet of the bridge, that their pastor 
might not miss his way if he were coming on foot beside 
the river; and every night Adone himself watched on the 
river bank or by the town wall, sleepless, longing for, yet 
dreading that which he should hear. But more than a 
week passed, and the priest did not return. The anxiety 


- of Adone consumed him like fire. He strove to dull his 


anxiety by incessant work, but it was too acute to be 
9* 
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soothed by physical fatigue. He counted the days and 
the hours, and he could not sleep. The women watched 
him in fear and silence; they dared ask nothing, lest they 
should wound him. Only Nerina whispered to him once 
or twice in the fields, “Where is he gone? When will 
he come back?” 

“God knows!” he answered. Every evening that he 
saw the sun set beyond the purple line of the mountains 
which were heaped in their masses of marble and snow 
between him and the Patrimonium Petrus, he felt as if 
he could never bear another night. He could hear the 
clear, fresh sound of the running river, and it seemed to 
him like the voice of some friend crying aloud to him 
in peril. Whilst these summer days and nights sped 
away what was being done to save it? He felt like a 
coward; like one who stands by and sees a comrade 
murdered. In his solitude and apprehension he began 
to lose all self-control; he imagined impossible things; 
he began to see in his waking dreams, as in a night- 
mare, the dead body of Don Silverio lying with a knife 
in its breast in some cut-throat alley of Rome. For two 
weeks passed, and there was no sign of his return, and 
no message from him. 

The poor people of Ruscino also were troubled. 
Their vicar had never left them before. They did not 
love him; he was too unlike them; but they honoured 
him, they believed in him; he was always there in their 
sickness and sorrow; they leaned on his greater strength 
in all their penury and need; and he was poor like 
them, and stripped himself still barer for their sakes. 

Through the young friar who had replaced him they 
had heard something of the calamity which threatened 
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to befall them through the Edera. It was all dark to 
them; they could understand nothing. Why others 
should want their river and why they should lose it, or 
in what manner a stream could be turned from its 
natural course—all these things were to them incom- 
prehensible. In the beginning of the world it had been 
set running there. Who would be impious enough to 
meddle with it? 

Whoever tried to do so would be smitten with the 
vengeance of Heaven. Of that they were sure. Never- 
theless, to hear the mention of such a thing tormented 
them; and when they opened their doors at dawn they 
looked out in terror lest the water should have been 
taken away in the night. 

Their stupidity irritated Adone so greatly that he 
ceased altogether to speak to them of the impending 
calamity. “They are stocks and stones. They have 
not the sense of sheep nor the courage of goats,” he 
said, with the old scorn which his forefathers had felt 
for their rustic vassals stirring in him. 

“I believe that they would dig sand and carry wood 
for the engineers and the craftsmen who would build 
the dykes!” he said to his mother. 

A p Clelia Alba sighed. “My son, hunger is a hard 

n master; it makes the soul faint, the heart hard, the belly 

f ravenous. We have never known it. We cannot judge 

those who know nothing else.” 

i “Even hunger need not make one vile,” he an- 
swered. 

But he did not disclose all his thoughts to his 

- mother. 
He was so intolerant of these poor people of Ruscino 
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because he foresaw the hopelessness of forging their 
weak tempers into the metal necessary for resistance. 
As well might he hope to change a sword-rush of the 
river into a steel sabre for combat. Masaniello, Rienzi, 
Garibaldi, had roused the peasantry and led them 
against their foes; but the people they dealt with must, 
he thought, have been made of different stuff than these 
timorous villagers, who could not even be made to 
comprehend the magnitude of the wrong which was 
plotted against them. 

“Tell them,” he said to old Trizio: “tell them their 
wells will run dry; their fish will rot on the dry bed of 
what was once the river; their canes, their reeds and 
rushes, their osiers, will all fail them; when they shall 
go out into their fields nothing which they sow or plant 
will grow, because the land will be cracked and parched; 
there will be no longer the runlets and rivulets to water 
the soil; birds will die of thirst, and thousands of little 
river creatures will be putrid carcases in the sun; for 
the Edera, which is life and joy and health to this part 
of the country, will be carried far away, imprisoned in 
brick walls, drawn under ground, forced to labour like 
a slave, put to vile uses, soiled and degraded. Cannot 
you tell them this, and make them see?” 

The old man shook his white head. “They would 
never believe. It is too hard for them. Where the river 
runs, there it will always be. So they think.” 

“They are dolts, they are mules, they are swine!” 
said Adone. “Nay, may the poor beasts forgive me! 
The beasts cannot help themselves, but men can if they 
choose.” 


“Humph!” said Trizio doubtfully. “My lad, you 
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have not seen men shot down by the hundred. I have 
—long ago, long ago.” 

“There is no chance of their being shot,” he said 
with contempt, almost with regret. “All that is wanted 
of them are commonsense, union, protestation, comprehen- 
sion of their rights.” 

“Aye, you all begin with that,” said the old Gari- 
baldino. “But, my lad, you do not end there, for it is 
just those things which are your right which those above 
you will never hear of; and then up come the cannon 
thundering, and when the smoke clears away there are 
your dead—and that is all you get.” 

The voice of the old soldier was thin and cracked 
and feeble, but it had a sound in it which chilled the 
hot blood of his hearer. 

Yet surely this was no revolutionary question, no 
socialistic theory, no new or alarming demand; it was 
only a claim old as the hills, only a resolve to keep 
what the formation of the earth had given to this pro- 
vince. 

As well blame a father for claiming his own child 
as blame him and his neighbours for claiming their 
own river! 

They were tranquil and docile people, poor and 
patient, paying what they were told to pay, letting the 
fiscal wolf gnaw and glut as it chose unopposed, not 
loving their rulers indeed, but never moving or speaking 
against them, accepting the snarl, the worry, the theft, 
the greed, the malice of the State without question- 
- ing. 

Were they to stand by and see their river ruined, 
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and do nothing, as the helpless fishermen of Fuscino 
have accepted the ruin, of their lake? 

To all young men of courage and sensibility and 
enthusiasm the vindication of a clear right seems an act 
so simple that it is only through long and painful ex- 
perience that they realise that there is nothing under 
the sun which is so hard to compass, or which is met 
by such strong antagonism. To Adone, whose nature 
was unspoilt by modern influences, and whose world 
was comprised in the fields and moors around Ruscino, 
it seemed incredible that such a title as that of his 
native soil to the water of the Edera could be made clear 
to those in power without instant ratification of it. 

“Whether you do aught or naught it comes to the 
same thing,” said the old Garibaldino, who was wiser. 
“We did much; we spent our blood like water, and what 
good has it been? For one devil we drove out before 
our muskets, a thousand worse devils have entered 
since.” 

“Tt is different,’ said Adone, impatient. “All we 
have to do is to keep out the stranger. You had to 
drive him out. No politics or doctrines come into our 
cause; all we mean, all we want, is to be left alone, to 
remain as we are. That is all. It is simple and just.” 

“Aye, it is simple; aye, it is just,” said the old man; 
but he sucked his pipe-stem grimly: he had never seen 
these arguments prosper; and in his own youth he had 
cherished such mistakes himself, to his own hindrance. 

Had he not sung in those glorious days of hope and 
faith, 


“Fratelli d’Ttalia! 
L'Italia s’é desta!” 
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In the night which followed on the fourteenth day of 
the Vicar’s absence, Adone, unable either to rest or to 
labour, went into his cattle-stalls and fed and watered 
all the animals, then he crossed the river and went along 
its north bank by the same path which he had followed 
with Don Silverio two weeks earlier. He had passed to 
and fro that path often since his friend’s departure, for 
by it the priest must return; there was no other way to 
and from the west. 


Rain had fallen in the night, and the river was 
buoyant, and the grass sparkled, the mountains were of 
sapphire blue, and above the shallows clouds of flies 
and gnats were fluttering, water-lilies were blossoming 
where the water was still, and in the marshes buffaloes 
pushed their dark forms amongst the nymphcea and the 
nuphar. 


He had no longer any eyes to see these things; he 
only strained his sight to catch the first glimpse of a 
tired traveller. The landscape here was level for many 
miles of moor and pasture and a human form approach- 
ing could be seen from a great distance. It was such 
a dawn as he had used to love beyond all other bless- 
ings of nature: but now the buffaloes in the pools and 
swamps were not more blind to its charm than he. 

The sun rose behind him out of the unseen Adrian 
waves, and a rosy light spread itself over the earth; and 
at that moment he saw afar off a dark form moving 
slowly. With a loud cry he sprang forward and ran 
with the fleetness of a colt the hundred yards which 
were between him and that familiar figure. 


“My son! my dear son!” cried Don Silverio, as 
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Adone reached him and fell on his knees on the scorched 
turf. 
“At last!” he murmured, choked with joy and fear. 
“Oh, where have you been? We are half dead, your 
people and I. What tidings do you bring? What com- 
fort?” 

“Rise up, and remember that you are a man,” said 
Don Silverio; and the youth, gazing upwards keenly into 
his face, suddenly lost all hope, seeing no ray of hope 
on that weary countenance. 

“You cannot save us?” he cried, with a scream like 
a wounded hare’s. 

“T cannot, my dear son,” answered Don Silverio. 

Adone dropped backward as if a bullet had struck 
him; his head smote the dry ground; he had lost con- 
sciousness, his face was livid. 

Don Silverio raised him and dragged him into the 
shade of a bay-tree and dashed water on him from the 
river. In a few minutes he was roused and again con- 
scious, but on his features there was a dazed, stunned 
look. 

“You cannot save us?” he repeated. 

“Neither you nor I have millions,” said Don Silverio 
with bitterness. “It is with no other weapon that men 
can fight successfully now.” 

Adone had risen to his feet; he was pale as a corpse, 
only the blood was set in his forehead. 

“Ts it true, then?” he muttered. “Do they mean to 
come here?” 

AA 
“Who are they? Jews?” 

“Jews and Gentiles. There is no difference between 
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those races now; they have a common Credo—greed; 
they adore one Jehovah—gold. My boy, I am very 
tired, and you are ill. Let us get home as quickly as 
we can.” 

“I am not ill. It was nothing. It is passed. Tell 
me the worst.” 

“The worst, in a word, is that a foreign company, 
already established for several years in this country, has 
obtained a faculty to turn this water out of its course 
and use it as the motive power of an electric railway 
and of an acetylene manufactory, and of other enter- 
prises.” 

“And this cannot be undone?” 

“I fear not; they are rich and powerful. What are 
we? Let me get home. There you shall hear all, and 
judge.” 

Adone asked and said no more. He turned and 
went backward. His steps were slow and unsteady, his 
head was hung down. The dry, hot air was like fire 
around them; the sun, though still low, darted fierce 
rays upon them, like spears thrown with a sure aim. 
He had not known how much and how strongly he 
had hoped until now that he heard that there was no 
hope left. 

Don Silverio, though he did not speak of himself, 
was faint with fatigue; the return journey had tried him 
more cruelly than the first, since on his way to Rome 
he had been sustained by the hope to find the project 
abandoned, or at the least uncertain. He had spent all 
his scanty earnings, so hardly and tediously collected 

` through a score of years, and he had brought back to 
his poor people, and to the youth he loved, nothing ex- 
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cept the confirmation of their worst fears. It was with 
difficulty that he could drag his aching feet over the 
burnt grass back to his parish. 

When they reached the bridge they were on the vil- 
lage side of the stream. Adone, with an effort, raised 
himself from the trance into which he had fallen. 

“Forgive me, sir; you are overtired, you must rest. 
I will come to you later.” 

“No, no,” said Don Silverio quickly, for he thought 
the youth in no state to be alone. “I will wash and 
take a cup of coffee, then I will tell you all. Wait in 
my book-room.” 

They went together to his house. There was no one 
in the street or on the walls. except some children 
gathering dandelion-leaves in the ditch. They reached 
the priest’s house unobserved; only the little dog, who 
was making his diurnal search there, rushed out of the 
entrance in a frenzy of rapture. 

“Poor little man! Dear Signorino!” murmured Don 
Silverio, and he took the little creature in his arms. 
Then he opened the door of his study. “Wait there,” 
he said to Adone. “I will soon come downstairs. I will 
only wash off the dust of this journey.” 

Adone obeyed. 

The room was dusky, cool, silent; he sat down in it 
and waited; he could hear the loud, uneven beating of . 
his own heart in the stillness. 

As he felt now, so, he thought, must feel men who 
have heard their own death-sentence, and are thrust 
alone into a cell. 

If Don Silverio could do nothing, to whom could he 
turn? 
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Could he induce the people to rise? It would be 
their ruin as well as his, this rape of the river. Would 
they bear it as they bore taxation, neglect, conscription, 
hunger? 

It was not half an hour, although it seemed to him 
half a day, which passed before Don Silverio came 
down the stone stair, his little dog running and leaping 
about him. He seated himself before Adone, by the 
shuttered window, through which, by chinks and holes 
in the wood, there came rays of light and tendrils of 
vine. 
Then detail by detail, with lucidity and brevity, he 

narrated all he had heard and done in Rome, and which 
it was exceeding hard to bring home to the compre- 
hension of a mind wholly ignorant of such things. 

“When I reached Rome,” he explained, “I was for 

some days in despair. The deputy of San Beda was 
not at the Chamber. He was in Sicily. Another de- 
puty, a friend of the Prior at San Beda, to whom I had 
a letter, was very ill with typhoid fever. I knew not 
where to turn. I could not knock at the doors of 
strangers without credentials. ‘Then I remembered that 
one with whom I had been friends, great friends, when 
-we were both seminarists, had become a great man at 
the Vaticano. It was scarcely possible that he, in his 
great elevation, would recollect one unseen for a quarter 
of a century. But I took courage and sent in my name. 
Imagine my surprise and emotion when I was admitted 
at once to his presence, and was received by him with 
the uttermost kindness. He assisted me in every way. 
-He could not of course move ostensibly in a matter of 
the government, himself, but he gave me letters to those 
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who could obtain me the information and the interviews 
which I desired. He was goodness itself, and through 
him I was even received by his Holiness. But from all 
those political and financial people whom I saw I learned 
but the same thing. The matter is far advanced, is 
beyond any alteration. The company is formed. The 
concurrence of parliament is not to be, but has long 
been, given. The ministry favours the project. They all 
repeated to me the same formula: public works are to 
the public interest. They babbled commonplaces. They 
spoke of great advantages to the province. I pleaded 
as forcibly as I could in the interests of this valley, and 
I opposed fact to formula. But my facts were not those 
which they wanted; and they told me, politely but un- 
mistakably, that a churchman should not seek to inter- 
fere with civil matters. The promoters are masters of 
the position. They are all of accord: the foreign 
bankers, the Italian bankers; the foreign engineers, the 
Italian engineers; the Technical office, the President of 
Council, the dicastero of Hygiene, of Agriculture, of 
Public Works, all of them. Our poor little valley seems 
to them a desirable prey; they have seized it, they will 
keep it. They were all courteous enough. They are 
polite, and even unwilling to cause what they call un- 
necessary friction. But they will not give an inch. 
Their talons are in our flesh as an eagle’s in a lamb’s. 
One thinks fondly that what a man possesses is his 
own, be it land, house, stream—what not! But we 
mistake. There is a thing stronger, higher, more power- 
ful than any poor title of property acquired by heritage, 
by purchase, or by labour. It is what they call expro- 
priation. You think the Edera cannot be touched: it 
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can be expropriated. You think the Terra Vergine 
cannot be touched: it can be expropriated. Against 
expropriation no rights can stand. It is the concentration 
and crystallisation of Theft legitimatised by Government; 
that is by Force. A vagrant may not take a sheaf of your 
wheat, a fowl from your hen-house: if he do so, the 
law protects you and punishes him. A syndicate of rich 
men, of powerful men, may take thé whole of your land, 
and the State will compel you to accept any arbitrary 
price which it may choose to put upon your loss. Ac- 
cording as you are rich or poor yourself, so great or so 
small will be the amount awarded to you. All the sub- 
prefects, all the officials in this province, will be richly 
rewarded; the people defrauded of the soil and the 
river will get what may be given them by an enforced 
valuation. I have conversed with all kinds and condi- 
tions of men; and I have heard only one statement in 
the mouths of all: the matter is beyond all alteration. 
There is money in it; the men whose trade is money will 
not let it go. My son, my dearest son, be calm, be 
prudent. Violence can only injure yourself, and it can 
save nothing.” 

He had for the moment spoken as he had been 
speaking for the last two weeks to men of education and 
of the world. 

He was recalled to the fact that his present auditor 
did not reason, did not comprehend, only felt and was 
drunk with his own force of feeling. The look on 
Adone’s face appalled him. 

The youth seemed almost to have no intelligence 
-left, almost as if all which had been said to him had 
reached neither his ear nor his brain. 
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K Don Silverio had been in the world of men, and un- 
i consciously he had adopted their phraseology and their 
manner. To Adone, who had expected some miracle, 
some rescue almost archangelic, some promise of im- 
` mediate and divine interpositon, these calm and ra- 
X tional statements conveyed scarcely any sense, so ter- 


rible was the destruction of his hopes. All the trust 
: and candour and sweetness of his nature turned to 
gall. 


He listened, a sullen, savage darkness stealing over 
his countenance, 

“And our rights? Theirs?—mine?” he said as Don 
Silverio paused. 

“For all rights taken away they will give legal com- 
pensation.” 

“You dare repeat that, sir?” 

Don Silverio controlled his indignation with dif- 
ficulty. 

“I dare do whatever I deem right to do. You 
should know that by this time.” 
H “You think this right?” 

“T think it right to repeat exactly what has been 
said to me. I do not of necessity approve because I 
repeat.” 

“You know no compensation is possible!” 

“Morally, none. I speak of but what law allows.” Í 

“The law of pirates, of cut-throats!” | 
è “The law of the State, alas!” 

Adone laughed. His hearer had heard such laughter 

, as that in mad-houses. 
` “The State kills a soldier, and gives his family a ! 
i hundred francs! That is the compensation of the State. 
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If they emptied their treasuries, could they give the 
soldier back his life? If they emptied their treasuries, 
could they give us back what they will take from us?” 

“My dear son, do not doubt my sympathy. All my 
heart is with you. But what can be done? Can a 
poor village, a poor commune, struggle with any chance 
of success against a rich company and a government? 
Can a stalk of wheat resist the sickle? Can an ear of 
wheat resist the threshing-flail? I have told you the 
story of Don Quixote della Mancha. Would you fight 
the empty air like him?” 

Adone did not reply. 

His beautiful face grew moody, dark, fierce; in his 
eyes flamed passions which had no voice upon his lips; 
his white teeth ground against one another. 

“Believe me, Adone,” said his friend, “we are in 
evil days, when men babble of liberty, and are so intent 
on the mere empty sound of their lips that they perceive 
not the fetters on their wrists and feet. There was never | 
any time when there was so little freedom and so little | 
justice as in ours. Two gigantic dominions now rule the 
human race; they are the armies and the money-makers. 


Science serves them turn by turn, and receives from each \ 


its wage. The historian Mommsen has written that | 


we are probably inferior both in intelligence and in 

humanity, in prosperity and in civilisation, at the close 

of this century to what the human race was under 

Severus Antoninus; and it is true.” 

Adone did not seem to hear. What were these ab- 

stract reasonings to him? All he cared for were his 
-river and his fields. 

“I sought for an old friend of mine in Rome,” said 
The Waters of Edera. 10 
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Don Silverio, endeavouring to gain his attention and 
divert his thougħts, “one Pamfilio Scoria. He was a 
learned scholar; he had possessed a small competence 
and a house of his own, small too, but of admirable 
architecture, a Quattrocentisto house. I could not find 
this house in Rome. After long search I learned that 
it had been pulled down to make a new street. Pam- 
filio Scoria had in vain tried to preserve his rights. The 
city had turned him out and taken his property, paying 
what it chose. His grief was so great to see it de- 
stroyed, and to be turned adrift with his books and 
manuscripts, that he fell ill and died not long afterwards. 
On the site of the house there is a drinking-place kept 
by Germans; a street railway runs before it. This kind 
of theft, of pillage, takes place every week. It is masked 
as public utility. We are not alone sufferers from such 
a crime.” 
Adone was still silent. 


His thoughts were not such as he could utter aloud 
in the priest’s presence; and he heard nothing that was 
said; he heard only little Nerina’s voice saying: “Could 
we not kill these men?” That flute-like whisper seemed 
to him to sigh with the very voice of the river itself. 


Don Silverio rose, his patience, great as it was, ex- 
hausted. 


“My son, as you do not give ear to me it is useless 
for me to speak. I must go to my office. The friar 
from San Beda desires to return this evening. I have 
done all I can. I have told you the facts as they stand. 
Take courage. Be peaceable for your mother’s sake and 
restrain yourself for your own. It is a frightful calamity 
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which hangs over us all. But it is our duty to meet it 
like men.” 

“Like men!” muttered Adone as he rose to his feet; l 
had not the child from the Abruzzo rocks a better l 
sense of men’s duty than this priest so calm and wise? 

“Men resist,” he said very low. 

“Men resist,” repeated Don Silverio. “They resist 
when their resistance serves any purpose, but when it 
can only serve to crush them uselessly under a mass of 
iron they are not men if they resist, but madmen.” 

“Farewell, sir,” said Adone. 

And with an obeisance he went out of the chamber. 

“Poor boy! Poor, passionate, dear youth!” thought 
Don Silverio as the door closed. “He thinks me cold 
and without emotion; how little he knows! He cannot 
suffer as I suffer for him and for my poor wretched 
people. What will they do when they shall know? They 
will mourn like starved sheep bleating in a field of 
stones, and I, their shepherd, shall not have a blade of 
grass wherewith to comfort them!” 
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XI. 


ADONE’s sight was troubled as soon as he passed i 
out of the dusky room into the blaze of noonday sun- 
shine. His eyes seemed filled with blood. His brain 
was dizzy. That which had been his sheet-anchor in all 
doubts and contrition, his faith in and his reverence for 
Don Silverio, availed him nothing now. A blind sym- 
pathy with his most violent instincts was the only thing 
which could now content or console him. | 

He was in that state to which all counsels of modera- 
tion appear but so much treason and unkindness. As 
he went out of the priest’s house in that dazzling light, 
a hand caught his sleeve and that young flute-like voice 
of which he had thought murmured to him— 

“Adone! what tidings? What has he told you?” 
: Nerina, having run across the bridge and up the 
$ street after the little dog, had seen him and Don Silverio 
enter, and had waited for Adone to come out of the 
house. Adone pushed her away. 

“Let me be!” he said impatiently. “It is all bad— 
bad—bad. Bad as ill-blood. Bad as crime.” 

She clung to his arm nevertheless. 
yi | “Come into the church and tell me. No one cares 
$ as I do.” 
| “Poor little soul!” 
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He let her draw him into the great porch of the 
church and thence into the church itself; it was dark, 
as it always was, cold as an autumn evening, damp even 
in the canicular heat. 

«No one will hear; tell me!” said the child. 

He told her. 

“And what are you to do?” she asked, her eyes 
dilated with horror. 

“According to him,” said Adone bitterly, “I am to 
be meek and helpless as the heifer which goes to the 
slaughter. Men must not resist what the law per- 
mits.” 

Nerina was mute. To dispute what Don Silverio 
said was like blasphemy to her; she honoured him with 
all her soul, but she loved Adone. 

She loved the Edera water too; that fair green 
rippling water, on whose bank she had sat naked under 
the dock-leaves the day the two rams had fought. 
That which was threatened was an unholy, wicked, cruel 
robbery. Was it indeed necessary to yield to it in sub- 
mission? 

She remembered a saying of Baruffo’s: “If a man 
stand up to me I leave him some coins in his pocket, 
some life in his body; but if he crouch and cringe I 
stick him in the throat. He is a craven.” 

The doctrine of Baruffo seemed to her the more 
sound. It warmed the blood of the little Abruzzo-born 
maiden to recall it. In the high mountains and forests 
the meeker virtues are not greatly honoured. 

She stood by Adone’s side, knitting her brows under 
her auburn curling locks, clenching her hands. 
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_ “Is there one who does this evil most of all?” she 
said at length. ‘‘ One we could reach?” 

“You are a brave child, Nerina!” said Adone, and 
his words made her proud. “I fear there is a crowd. 
Such men are like locusts; they come in swarms. But 
the first man who touches the water——” 

“Shall sup of it and drown!” 

The little girl added the words with a fierce joy in 
her great bright eyes. 

“Hush!” said Adone, “and get you homeward, and 
tell my mother that Don Silverio has returned, and that 
I will come back to my work in a little while. Tell her 
he says there is no hope.” 

Nerino obeyed him instantly, her bare feet flying 
over the stones of the street. He was left alone in the 
sombre church, with the great winged angels of stone 
above his head. 

He was grateful for its gloom. He shrank from the 
light of the morning. Every drop of blood in his body, 
and in his brain, and in his limbs, seemed to him to 
turn to fire—a fire which all the waters of the Edera 
would never quench. 

How could they be accused of rebellion or wrong- 
doing because they wanted to keep the water running 
in the channel which it had made for itself in the very 
beginning of the world? 

The Edera was ancient as its neighbours, the 
Fiumicino which heard the voice of Cæsar, or the 
Marecchia which was bridged by Augustus; ancient as 
the fountain of Arethusa, as the lake of Diana Ne- 
morensis. What sacrilege could be more heinous than 
to chase it from its chosen course? No Lucumon of 
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Etruria, or Esarch of Ravenna, or Pope of Rome, had 
ever dared to touch it. KRevolutionists! they, who only 
sought to preserve it? The revolutionists were those who 
with alien hands and vampire’s greed would seek to 
disturb its peace. 
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XII. 


Aut that day the people of Ruscino crowded round 
the Presbytery. 

“What of the Edera water, sir?” they asked him a 
hundred times in the shrill cries of the women, in the 
rude bellow of the men, in the high-pitched, dissonant 
clamour of angry speakers. And all the day his patience 
and kindness were abused, and his nerves racked and 
strained, in the effort to persuade them that the river 
which ran beneath their walls was no more theirs than 
the stars which shone above it. 

It was hopeless to bring home to their intelligence 
either the invalidity of their claim, or the peril which 
would lie in their opposition. 

“Twas there in the beginning of time,” they said. 
“There it must be for our children’s children.” 

He talked nonsense, they thought; who should be 
able to stop a river which was for ever running? The 
Edera water was carried in the womb of the Leonessa: 
Leonessa gave it fresh birth every day. 

Yes! thought Don Silverio, as he walked by the 
river after sunset, and watched its bright, impetuous 
current dash over the stones and shingle whilst two 
kingfishers flashed along its surface. Yes, truly Nature 
would pour it forth every day from her unfailing breast 
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so long as man did not do it outrage. But how long 
would that be? A year, two years, three years, at most; 
then its place would know it no more, and its song 
would be silent. The water-pipet would make its nest 
no more in its sedges, and the blue porphyrion would 
woo his mate no more on its bosom. As one of the 
rich men in Rome had said to him with a cynical 
smile, “The river will be there always, only it will be 
dry!” 

In the gloaming he went and spoke to Adone’s 
mother. She was at her spinning-wheel, but her hands 
moved mechanically; her face was dark and her eyelids 
swollen. 

“My friend,” he said, as he sat down on the bench 
beneath the rose-tree, “I have brought you ill-tidings.” 

“Tt is true then, sir?” 

“Alas!” 

“I do not believe it. God will not let it be. 

“Would that I could think so.” 

“Tis you, sir, who should think so, and not L” 

“My good Clelia,” he said, with some impatience, “it 
is no use to dream dreams. Try and persuade your 
son to accept the inevitable. My words seem harsh. 
They are not so. But I dare not let you cherish your 
illusions like this; blind yourself to fact, you expect some 
supernatural intercession. They will take your river; 
they will take your lands. Your house will be yours no 
more. If you do not go peaceably they will have you 
turned out, as if you were a debtor. This may take 
some time, for it will be done with all due legal forms, 
but it will be done. They will pay you and your son 
some value by appraisement, but they will take your 
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land and your house and all that is yours and his; I 
have seen the plans in Rome. Can you think that I 
should invent this to torture you? ‘There will be a 
process, a sentence, an award; the money the law allots 
to you will be strictly paid to you; but you will be 
driven away from the Terra Vergine. Realise this. Try 
and keep your reason and save your son from madness. 
Surely, where there is great love between two people, 
and bonds of memory and mutual duty, and strong 
faith, there a home may be made anywhere, even over 
seas?” 

Clelia Alba snapped with violence the thread she 
span. “They have talked you over, sir,” she said curtly. 
“When you went away you were with us.” 

“With you!” he echoed. “In heart, in pity, in sym- 
pathy, yes; never could I be otherwise. But were I to 
see you struck with lightning, should I save you by tell- 
ing you that lightning did not kill? I did not know 
that the enterprise was as mature as I found it to be 
when I saw the promoters of it in Rome. But I know 
now that it has been long in incubation; you must re- 
member that every bend and runlet of the water is 
marked on the ordnance maps; every stream, however 
small, is known to the technical office, and the engineers 
civil and military. I abhor the project. It is to me a 
desecration, an infamy, a robbery; it will ruin the Val- 
dedera from every point of view; but we can do nothing; 
this is what I implore you to realise. We are as help- 
less as one of your fowls when you cut its throat. Vio- 
lence can only hurry your son into the grip of the law. 
His rights are morally as plain as yonder snow on those 
mountains; but because they will buy his rights at what 
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will be publicly estimated as a fair price, the law will 
not allow him to consider himself injured. My dear 
friend, you are a woman of sense and foresight; try to 
see this thing as it is.” 

“I will hear what Adone says, sir,’ replied Clelia 
Alba doggedly. “If he bids me burn the house, I shall 
burn it.” 

Don Silverio was heart-sick and impatient. What 
use was it to argue with such minds as these? As well 
might he waste his words on the trunks of the olives, 
on the oxen in their stalls. 

They were wronged. 

That the wrong done them was masked under spe- 
cious pretences, and was protected by all the plate- 
armour of law and government, made the outrage little 
the worse to them. The brigand from the hills who 
used to harry their cattle and pillage their strong-box 
looked to them a hero, a saint, a Christ, compared to 
these modern thieves who were environed with all the 
defences and impunity which the law and the State 
could give. When an earth-shock makes the soil under 
your feet quiver, and gape, and mutter, you feel that un- 
natural forces are being hurled against you, you feel that 
you are the mere sport and jest of an unjust deity. This 
was what they felt now. 

“Nay,” said Clelia Alba, “if the earth opened, and 
took us, it would be kinder; it would bury us at least 
under our own roof-tree.” 

What use was it to speak to such people as these of 
the right of expropriation granted by parliament, of the 
authority of a dicastero, and of a prefecture, of the 
sophistries and arguments of lawyers, of the adjudication 
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of values, of the appraisement of claims? They were - 
wronged: and they came of a race and of a soil in 
which the only fitting redresser of wrong was revenge. 

“Mother,” cried Adone, “my father would not have 
given up his land as meekly as a sheep yields up her 
life.” 

“No,” said Clelia Alba; “whether he came from 
those war-lords of old I know not, but he would have 
fought as they fought.” 
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XIII. 


THE autumn and winter passed without more being 
heard in the Valdedera of the new invasion. The 
peasantry generally believed that such silence was favour- 
able to their wishes; but Don Silverio knew that it was 
otherwise. The promoters of the work did not concern 
themselves with the local population, they dealt with 
greater folks; with those who administered the various 
communes, and who controlled the valuation of the land 
through which the course of the Edera ran; chiefly those 
well-born persons who constituted the provincial council. 
A great deal of money would change hands, but it was 
intended, by all through whose fingers those heavy sums 
would pass, that as little of the money as possible should 
find its way to the owners of the soil. A public work 
is like a fat hog; between the slaughterers, the salesmen, 
the middlemen, and the consumers, little falls to the 
original holder of the hog. The peasants of the Valde- 
dera were astonished that no one came.to treat with 
them; but they did not understand that they dwelt 
under a paternal government, and the first care of a 
paternal government is to do everything for its children 
which is likely to promise any profit to itself. 

The men of business whom Don Silverio had seen 
in Rome did not trouble themselves with the rustic pro- 
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prietors of either water or land; they treated with the 
great officials of the department, with the deputies, the 
prefects, and sub-prefects, the syndics and assessors; so 
a perfect silence on the question reigned from the rise 
of the river to its mouth, and many of the men said 
over their wood-fires that they had been scared for no- 
thing. The younger men, however, and those who were 
under Adone’s influence, were more wary; they guessed 
that the matter was being matured without them; that 
when the hog should be bacon, should be cut up and 
cured and eaten, the smallest and rustiest flitch would 
then be divided amongst them. Agents, such agents as 
were ministerial instruments of these magnates in elec- 
tion time, went amongst the scattered people and spoke 
to them of the great public utility of the contemplated 
works, and made them dispirited and doubtful of the 
value of their holdings, and uncertain of the legality of 
their tenures. But these agents were cautious and 
chary of promises, for they knew that in this district 
the temper of men was proud and hot and revengeful; 
and they knew also that when these rural owners should 
be brought into the courts to receive their price they 
would be dealt with just as the great men chose. One 
by one, so that each should be unsupported by his 
neighbours, the men of the valley were summoned, now 
to this town, now to the other, and were deftly argued 
with, and told that what was projected would be their 
salvation, and assured that the delegates who would be 
sent in their name by their provincial council to the 
capital would defend all their dearest interests. 

The rich man, the man of business, the man of 
cities, may receive in such transactions compensation, 
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which is greatly to their advantage, because traffic is 
their trade, because to buy and sell, and turn and re- 
turn, and roll the ball of gold so that it grows bigger 
every hour, is their custom and interest. But the poor 
man, the rustic, the man with the one ewe lamb, loses 
always, whether he assents to the sale or has it forced 
upon him. These people of the valley might have a 
little ready money given them on valuation, but it would 
be money clipped and cropped by the avarice of inter- 
mediates until little of it would remain, and they would 
be driven out to begin life anew; away from their old 
roof-tree and the fruits of long years of labour. 

From far and near men came to Ruscino to take 
counsel of its vicar; his wisdom being esteemed and his 
intelligence known in the valley beyond the confines of 
his parish: and what advice could he give them? He 
could but tell them that it was useless to kick against 
the pricks. He knew so well the cold, curt, inflexible 
official answer; the empty, vapouring regrets, false, sim- 
pering, pharisaical; the parrot-phrases of public interests, 
public considerations, public welfare; the smile, the 
sneer, the self-complacent shrug of those whose bribe is 
safely pocketed and who know that only the people 
whom they profess to serve will suffer. To him, as to 
them, it seemed a monstrous thing to take away the 
water from its natural channel and force the men who 
lived on it and by it to alter all their ways of life and 
see their birthplace changed into a desert in order that 
aliens might make money. But he could not counsel 
them to resist; no resistance was possible. It was like 
any other tyranny of the State: like the fiscal brutality 
which sold up a poor man’s hayrick or clothing because 
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he could not pay the poll-tax. If the poor man resisted, 
if he fired his old fowling-piece, or used his knife on 
the minions of the State, what use was such resistance? 
He went to rot in prison. 

His calling, his conscience, his good sense, his obe- 
dience to law, all alike compelled him to urge on them 
patience, submission, and inaction before the provocation 
of a great wrong. He dared not even let them see one 
tithe of the sympathy he felt, lest if he did so they 
should draw from it an incentive to illegal action. 

The part which he was obliged to take in thus 
persuading the people to be tranquil under injustice 
estranged him farther and farther from Adone Alba, 
who found it a cowardice and a treachery, although he 
dared not say so in words. Had he retained the cool- 
ness of reason the youth would have known and acknow- 
ledged that in the position of Don Silverio no other 
course would have been possible or decent. But reason 
had long left him, and inaction and impulse alone 
remained. He would not allow that a wrong might be 
condemned, and yet endured. To him all endurance 
had in it the meanness of condonation. 

He ceased to have any faith in his friend and 
teacher; and gradually grew more and more alienated 
from him; their intimate affection, their frequent inter- 
course, their long walks and evening meetings were over; 
and even as his spiritual director the vicar had no longer 
power over him. Most of his actions and intentions 
were concealed; except in the younger men of the dis- 
trict, who saw as he saw, he had now no confidence in 
anyone. The impending loss of the land and the water 
turned all the sweetness of his nature to gall. He 
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thought that never in the history of the world had any 
wrong so black been done. He, himself, flung broad- 
cast the fires of burning incitation without heeding or 
caring whither the flames might reach. Riots had been 
successful before this: why not now? He was young 
enough and innocent enough to believe in the divine 
right of a just cause. If that were denied, what remained 
to the weak? 

If he could, he would have set the valley in flames 
from one end to the other rather than have allowed 
the foreigners to seize it. Had not his forefathers 
perished in fire on yonder hill rather than cede to the 
Borgia? 

Evening after evening he looked at the sun setting 
behind the Rocca and felt the black rage in him gnaw 
at his heart like a vulture. 

They would offer him money for this dear earth, for 
this fair, beloved stream!—the mere thought choked 
him as a man who loved his wife would be choked at 
the thought of her dishonoured sale. 

Some were half persuaded that it would be a fine 
thing to get some crisp bank-notes in exchange for waste 
ground which yielded little, or a cabin which was falling 
to pieces, or a strip of woodland which gave them fuel, 
but not much more. But the majority were angry, irre- 
concilable, furious to lose the water, full of their wrongs. 
These were glad to find in Adone Alba a spokesman 
and a leader: they were tow which caught fire at his 
torch. They comprehended little, but they knew that 
they were wronged; and they agreed with him that 
the labourers who should come from over the border 
The Waters of Edera. II 
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to meddle with them should be made to rue it 
bitterly. 


The Italian goes over seas, indeed; huddled under 
the hatches of emigrant ships; miserable, starved, con- 
fined; unable to move, scarce able to breathe, like the 
unhappy beasts carried with him. But he never goes 
willingly; he never wrenches himself from the soil with- 
out torn nerves and aching heart; if he live and make 
a little money in exile he comes back to the shadow of 
the village church, to the sound of the village bell which 
he knew in his boyhood, to walk in the lanes where he 
threw his wooden quoit as a lad, and to play dominoes 
under the green bough of the winehouse where as a 
child he used to watch his elders and envy them. 


Most of these people dwelling on the Edera water 
had not been five miles away from the river in all their 


lives. The moorland birds and beasts went farther afield 
than they. They had no interest in what was beyond 
their own freehold; they did not even know or care 
whither the water went, or whence it came. Where it 
was, they owned it. That was enough for them. 


“Sir, what is it Adone does?” said Clelia Alba, one 
dusky and stormy eve after vespers. “At nightfall out 
he goes; and never a word to me, only ‘Your blessing, 
mother,’ he says, as if he might lose his life where he 
goes. I thought at first it was some love-matter, for he 
is young; but it cannot be that, for he is too serious, 
and he goes fully armed, with his father’s pistols in his 
belt and his own long dagger in his stocking. True, 
they go so to a love-tryst, if it be a dangerous one; if 
the woman be wedded; only I think it is not that, for 
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men in love are different. I think that he broods over 
some act.” 

“Neither you nor I can do aught. He is of age 
to judge for himself,” said Don Silverio; “but, like 
you, I do not think a woman is the cause of his ab- 
sence.” 

“Can you not speak to him, sir?” 

“I have spoken. It is useless. He is moved by a 
motive stronger than any argument we can use. In a 
word, good Clelia, this coming seizure of the water is 
suffering so great to him that he loses his reason. He 
is trying to make the men of the commune see as he 
sees. He wants to rouse them, to arm them. He might 
as well set the calves in your stalls to butt the mountain 
granite.” 

“Maybe, sir,” said Clelia Alba, unwillingly; but her 
eyes gleamed, and her stern, proud face grew harder. 
“But he has the right to do it if he can. If they touch 
the water they are thieves, worse than those who came 
down from the hills in the years of my girlhood.” 

“You would encourage him in insurrection, then?” 

“Nay, I would not do that; but neither would I 
blame him. Every man has a right to defend his own. 
Neither his father nor mine, sir, were cowards.” 

“This is no question of cowardice. It is a question 
of commonsense. A few country lads cannot oppose a 
government. With what weapons can they do so? 
Courage I honour; without it all active virtues are 
supine; but it is not courage to attempt the impossible, 
to lead the ignorant to death—or worse.” 

“Of that my son must judge, sir,” said Adone’s 
mother, inflexible to argument. “I shall not set myself 
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against him. He is master now. If he bid me fire the 
place I shall do it. For four-and-twenty years he obeyed 
me like a little child; never a murmur, never a frown. 
Now he is his own master, and master of the land. I 
shall do as he tells me. It is his turn now, and he is 
no fool, sir, Adone.” 

“He is no fool; no. But he is beside himself. He 
is incapable of judgment. His blood is on fire and fires 
his brain.” 

«I think not, sir. He is quiet. He speaks littlh——” 

“Because he meditates what will not bear speech. 
Were he violent I should be less alarmed. He shuns 
me—me—his oldest friend.” 

“Because no doubt, sir, he feels you are against 
him.” 

“Against him! How can I, being what I am, be 
otherwise? Could you expect me to foment insurrection, 
and what less than that can opposition such as he in- 
tends become?” 

“You speak as you feel bound to speak, sir, no 
doubt.” 

“But think of the end? Must not every action be 
weighed and considered and judgment passed on it by 
what will be its issue? No rising of our poor people can 
effect anything except their own destruction. It is only 
a demagogue who would urge them on to it. Adone is 
not a demagogue. He is a generous youth frantic from 
sorrow, but helpless. Can you not see that?” 

“I do not see that he is helpless,” said his mother 
with obstinacy. “The thing they are about to do us is 
unjust. I would load a gun myself against them, and 
if money be what is wanted I would give Adone my 
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pearls. He asks me for nothing, but when he does I 
will strip myself to my shift to aid him.” 

“Tt is a terrible madness!” cried Don Silverio. 
“What can your fowling-piece or your necklace do 
against all the force these speculators and contractors 
will employ? It is a great, a heinous wrong which will 
be done to you; that no one can feel more strongly than 
I. But there are wrongs to which we must submit when 
we are weak; and, my good Clelia, against this we poor 
folks in the Vale of Edera are as weak as the teal in 
the marshes against the swivel-guns of the sportsmen’s 
punts.” 

But he argued in vain; logic and persuasion are 
alike useless when opposed to the rock of ignorance and 
obstinacy. She held him in deep reverence; she brought 
her conscience to his judgment; she thought him beyond 
ordinary humanity; but when he endeavoured to persuade 
her that her son was wrong he failed. 

“Sir, you know that this crime against the river will 
ruin us,” she said doggedly. “Why then should you try 
to tie our hands? I do not know what Adone does; his 
mind is hid from me, but if, as you say, he wants a 
rising of our people, it is natural and just.” 

When the mind of the peasant—man or woman—be 
made up in its stubbornness, all learning, wisdom, ex- 
perience, even fact, speak in vain; it opposes to all 
proofs the passive resistance of a dogged incredulity: to 
reason with it is as useless as to quarry stone with a 
razor. 

Many and many a time had he given up in exhaus- 
tion and nausea his endeavours to convince the rural 
mind of some simple fact, some clear cause, some 
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elementary principle. He knew that Clelia Alba would 
never believe in the exile which would be her certain 
fate until the armed and liveried creatures of the State 
should drive her from her home by order of the State. 
He had seen in Rome that there was no possible chance 
of opposing this enterprise against the Edera water. It 
had been decided on by men of money who had the ear 
of ministers, the precedence in antechambers, the means 
of success in political departments and in commercial 
centres. A few scattered provincial owners of land and 
labourers on land might as well try to oppose these 
men as the meek steinbok in the mountain solitudes to 
escape the expanding bullet of a prince’s rifle. Yet he 
also saw how impossible it was to expect a young man 
like Adone, with his lineage, his temperament, his 
courage, and his mingling of ignorance and knowledge, 
to accept the inevitable without combat. As well might 
he be bidden to accept dishonour. 


The remorse in his soul was keen, inasmuch as with- 
out him Adone would never have known of his descent 
from the lords of Ruscino, and never, probably, have 
acquired that “little learning” which a poet of the north 
has said is a dangerous thing. 


“Better,” thought Don Silverio, with tormenting self- 
reproach, “better have left him to his plough, to his 
scythe, to his reaping-hook; better have left him in 
ignorance of the meaning of art and of study; better 
have left him a mere peasant to beget peasants like 
himself. Then he would have suffered less, and might 
possibly have taken peaceably such compensation as the 
law would have allowed him for the loss to his land, 
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and have gone away to the West, as so many go, leaving 
the soil they were born on to pass out of culture.” 

Would Adone ever have done that? No; he would 
not; he was wedded to the soil like the heaths that 
grew out of it. He might be violently dragged away, 
but he would never live elsewhere; his heart had. struck 
its roots too deeply into the earth which nurtured him. 

“Why did you tell him of all the great men that 
lived?” Clelia Alba had often said to him. “Why did 
you fill his soul with that hunger which no bread that 
is baked can content? We, who work to live, have no 
time to do aught except work, and sleep awhile to get 
strength for more work; and -so on, always the same, 
until age ties knots in our sinews, and makes our blood 
thin and slow. What use is it to open gates to him 
which he must never pass, to make his mind a tangled 
skein that can never be undone? When you work hard 
you want to rest in your resting hours, not to dream. 
Dreaming is no rest. He is always dreaming, and now 
he dreams of blood and fire.” 

Don Silverio’s heart was with them, and by all the 
obligations of his calling was forced to be against them. 
He was of a militant temper; he would gladly have led 
them into action as did the martial priests of old; but 
his sense, his duty, his conscience, all forbade him to 
even show them such encouragement as would lie in 
sympathy. Had he been rich he would have taken their 
cause into the tribunals and contested this measure inch 
by inch, however hopelessly. But who would plead for 
a poor parish, for a penniless priest? What payment 
could he offer, he who could scarcely find the coins to 
fill his salt-box or to mend his surplice? 


A great anxiety consumed him. He saw no way 
out of this calamity. The people were wronged, grossly 
wronged, but how could they right that wrong? Blood- 
shed would not alter it, or even cure it. What was 
theirs, and the earth’s, was to be taken from them; and 
how were they to be persuaded that to defend their own 
would be a crime? 

“There is nothing, then, but for the people to lie 
down and let the artillery roll over them!” said Adone : 
once, with bitter emphasis. ! 

“And the drivers and the gunners are their own 
brothers, sons, nephews, who will not check their gallop 
an instant for that fact; for the worst thing about force 
is that it makes its human instruments mere machines 
like the guns which they manœuvre,” thought Don Sil- 
verio, as he answered aloud: “No; I fear there will be 
nothing else for them to do under any tyranny, until all 
the nations of the earth shall cease to send their chil- 
dren to be made the janissaries of the State. No altera- 
tion of existing dominions will be possible so long as the 
Armies exist.” 

Adone was silent; convinced against his will, and 
therefore convinced without effect or adhesion. 

He dared not tell his friend of the passionate pro- 
paganda which he had begun up and down the course 
of the Edera, striving to make these stocks and stones 
stir, striving to make the blind see, the deaf hear, the 
infirm rise and leap. 

“Let us go and make music,” said the priest at last. 
“That will not harm anyone, and will do our own souls 
good. It is long since I heard your voice.” 

“Tt will be longer,” thought Adone, as he answered: 
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“Excuse me, sir; I cannot think of any other thing than 
this great evil which hangs over us. There is not one 
of our country people who does not curse the scheme. 
They are frightened and stupid, but they are angry and 
miserable. Those who are their spokesmen, or who 
ought to be, do not say what they wish, do not care 
what they wish, do not ask what they wish. They are 
the sons of the soil, but they count for nothing. If they 
met to try and do anything for themselves, guards— 
soldiery—would come from a distance, they say, and 
break up the meetings, and carry those who should 
speak away to some prison. The Government approves 
the theft of the water: that is to be enough.” 

“Yet public meeting has been a right of the people 
on the Latin soil ever since the Cæsars.” 

“What matter right, what matter wrong? No one 
heeds either.” 

“What can be done then?” 

“We must help ourselves.” 

He spoke sullenly and under his breath. He did 
not dare to say more clearly what was in his thoughts. 

“By brute force?” said Don Silverio. “That were 
madness. What would be the number of the able-bodied 
men of all three communes? Let us say two thousand; 
that is over the mark. What weapons would they have? 
Old muskets, old fowling-pieces, and not many of those; 
their scythes, their axes, their sticks. A single battalion 
would cut them down as you mow grass. You have not 
seen rioters dispersed by trained troops. I have. I have 
seen even twenty carabineers gallop down a street full of 
armed citizens, the carabineers shooting right and left 
without selection; and the street, before they had ridden 
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two hundred yards, was empty except for a few fallen 
bodies which the horses trampled. You can never hope 
to succeed in these days with a mere jacguerie. You 
might as well set your wheat-sheaves up to oppose a 
field-battery.” 

“Garibaldi,” muttered Adone, “he had naught but 
raw levies!” 

“Garibaldi was an instinctive military genius, like 
Aguto, like Ferruccio, like Gian delle Bande Neri, like 
all the great Condottieri. But he would propably have 
rotted in the Spielberg, or been shot in some fortress of 
the Quadrilateral, if he had not been supported by that 
proclamation of Genoa and campaign of Lombardy, 
which were Louis Napoleon’s supreme errors in French 
policy.” 

Adone was silent, stung by that sense of discomfiture 
and mortification which comes upon those who feel their 
own inability to carry on an argument. To him Gari- 
baldi was superhuman, fabulous, far away in the mists 
of an heroic past, as Ulysses to Greek youths. 

“You, sir, may preach patience,” he said sullenly. 
“Tt is no doubt your duty to preach it. But I cannot 
be patient. My heart would choke in my throat.” 

Don Silverio looked him straight in the face. 

“What is it you intend to do?” 

“T shall do what I may, what I can.” 

“T tell you that you can do nothing, my son.” 

“How know you that, reverend? You are a priest, 
not a man.” 

A faint red colour came over Don Silverio’s colour- 
less face. 

“One may be both,” he said simply. “You are dis- 
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traught, my son, by a great calamity. Try and see 
yourself as others see you, and do not lead the poor 
and ignorant into peril. Will the Edera waters be freer 
because your neighbours and you are at the galleys? 
The men of gold, who have the men of steel behind 
them, will be always stronger than you.” 


“God is over us all,” said Adone. 


Don Silverio was silent. He could not refute that 
expression of faith, but in his soul he could not share 
it; and Adone had said it, less in faith than in obstinacy. 
He meant to rouse the country if he could, let come 
what might of the rising. 


Who could tell the issue? A spark from a poor 
man’s hearth had set a city in flames before now. 


“How can you think me indifferent?” said Don Sil- 
verio. “Had I no feeling for you should I not feel for 
myself? Almost certainly my life will be doomed to end 
here. Think you that I shall see with callousness the 
ruin of this fair landscape, which has been my chief 
consolation through so many dreary years? You, who 
deem yourself so wholly without hope, may find solace 
if you choose to take it. You are young, you are free, 
all the tenderest ties of life can be yours if you choose; 
if this home be destroyed you may make another where 
you will. But I am bound here. I must obey; I must 
submit. I cannot move; I cannot alter or renew my fate; 
and to me the destruction of the beauty of the Edera 
valley will be the loss of the only pleasure of my exist- 
ence. Try and see with my eyes, Adone; it may help 
you to bear your burden.” 


But he might as well have spoken to the water itself, 
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or to the boulders of its rocks, or to the winds which 
swept its surface. 

“Tt is not yours,” said Adone, almost brutally. “You 

were not born here. You cannot know! Live else- 
where? My mother and I? Sooner a thousand times 
i would we drown in Edera!” 
t The water was golden under the reflections of the 
: sun as he spoke; the great net was swaying in it, clear 
of the sword rush and iris; a king-fisher like a jewel b 
was threading its shallows; there was the fresh smell of 
the heather and the wild tulips on the air. 

“You do not know what it is to love a thing!—how 
should you?—you, a priest!” said Adone. 

Don Silverio did not reply. He went on down the 
course of the stream. | 
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XIV. 


OnE morning in early April Adone received a printed 
invitation to attend in five days’ time at the Municipality 
of San Beda to hear of something which concerned him. 
It was brought by the little old postman who went the 
rounds of the district once a week on his donkey; the 
five days had already expired before the summons was 
delivered. Adone’s ruddy cheeks grew pale as he 
glanced over it; he thrust it into the soil and drove his 
spade through it. The old man waiting, in hopes to 
get a draught of wine, looked at him in dismay. 

“Ts that a way to treat their Honours’ commands?” 
he said aghast. 

Adone did not answer or raise his head; he went on 
with his digging; he was turning and trenching the soil 
to plant potatoes; he flung spadefuls of earth over the 
buried summons. 

“What’s amiss with you, lad?” said the old fellow, 
who had known him from his infancy. 

“Leave me,” said Adone, with impatience. “Go 
to the house if you want to drink and to bait your 
beast.” 

“Thank-ye,” said the old man. “But you will go, 
won’t you, Adone? It fares ill with those who do not 
go.” 
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“Who told you to say that?” 


“Nobody; but I have lived a’ many years, and I 
have carried those printed papers a’ many years, and 
I know that those who do not go when they are 
called rue it. Their Honours don’t let you flout 
them.” 


“Their Honours be damned!” said Adone. “Go to 
the house.” 


The little old man, sorely frightened, dropped his 
head, and pulling his donkey by its bridle went away 
along the grass path under the vines. 


Adone went on delving, but his strong hands shook 
with rage and emotion as they grasped the handle of 
the spade. He knew as well as if he had been told 
by a hundred people that he was called to treat of the 
sale of the Terra Vergine. He forced himself to go on 
with his forenoon’s labour, but the dear familiar earth 
swam and spun before his sight. 


“What?” he muttered to it, “I who love you am not 
your owner? I who was born on you am not your law- 
ful heir? I who have laboured on you ever since I was 
old enough to use a tool at all am now in my manhood 
to give you up to strangers? I will make you run red 
with blood first!” 


It wanted then two hours of noon. When twelve 
strokes sounded from across the river, tolled slowly by 
the old bronze bell of the church tower, he went for the 
noonday meal and rest to the house. 


The old man was no longer there, but Clelia Alba 
said to him— 
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“Dario says they summon you to San Beda, and 
that you will not go?” 

“He said right.” 

“But, my son,” cried his mother, “go you must! 
These orders are not to be shirked. Those who 
give them have the law behind them. You know 
that.” 

“They have the villainy of the law behind them: 
the only portion of the law the people are ever suffered 
to see,” 

“But how can you know what it is about if you do 
not go?” 

“There is only one thing which it can be. One 
thing that I will not hear.” 

“You mean for the river—for the land?” 

“What else?” 


Her face grew as stern as his own. “If that be so 
. . Still you should go, my son; you should go to 
hold your own.” 

“I will hold my own,” said Adone; and in his 
thoughts he added, “but not by words.” 

“What is the day of the month for which they call 
you?” asked his mother. 

“The date is passed by three days. That is a little 
jest which authority often plays upon the people.” 

They went within. The meal was eaten in silence; 
the nut-brown eyes of Nerina looked wistfully in their 
faces, but she asked nothing; she guessed enough. 

Adone said nothing to Don Silverio of the summons, 
for he knew that the priest would counsel strongly his 
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attendance in person at San Beda, even although the 
date was already passed. 


i But the Vicar had heard of it from the postman, | 


who confided to him the fears he felt that Adone would 
neglect the summons, and so get into trouble. He per- 
‘ ceived at once the error which would be committed if 
N any sentence should be allowed to go by default through 
$ absence of the person cited. By such absence the ab- 
} sentee discredits himself; whatsoever may be the justice 
; of his cause, it is prejudiced at the outset. But how to | 
; persuade of this truth a man so blind with pain and 

rage and so dogged in self-will as Adone had become, | 
Don Silverio did not see. He shrank from renewing 
useless struggles and disputes which led to no issue. He 
felt that Adone and he would only drift farther and 
farther apart with every word they spoke. 


The young man viewed this thing through a red 
mist of hatred and headstrong fury; it was impossible 
for his elder to admit that such views were wise or 
pardonable, or due to anything more than the heated 
visions evoked by a great wrong. 


That evening at sunset he saw the little girl Nerina 
at the river. She had led two cows to the water, and 
they and she were standing knee deep in the stream. 
The western light shone on their soft, mottled, dun 
hides and on her ruddy brown hair and bright young 
j face. The bearded bulrushes were round them; the 
A light played on the broad leaves of the docks and the 
red spikes of great beds of willow-herb; the water re- 
flected the glowing sky, and close to its surface numbers 
of newly-come swallows whirled and dipped and darted, 
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chasing gnats, whilst near at hand on a spray a little 
woodlark sang. 

The scene was fair, peaceful, full of placid and 
tender loveliness. 

“And all this is to be changed and ruined in order 
that some sons of the mammon of unrighteousness may 
set up their mills to grind their gold,” he thought to 
himself as he passed over the stepping-stones, which at 
this shallow place could be crossed dryfoot. 

“Where is Adone?” he called to the child. 

“He is gone down the river in the punt, most re- 
verend.” 

“And his mother?” 

“Ts at the house, sir.” 

Don Silverio went through the pastures under the 
great olives. When he reached the path leading to the 
house he saw Clelia Alba seated before the doorway 
spinning. The rose-tree displayed its first crimson buds 
above her head; on the roof sparrows and starlings were 
busy. 

Clelia Alba rose and dropped a low courtesy to him, 
then resumed her work at the wheel. 

“You have heard, sir?” she said in a low tone. 
“They summon him to San Beda.” 

“Qld Dario told me; but Adone will not go?” 

“No, sir; he will never go.” À 

“He is in error.” 

“I do not know, sir. He is best judge of that.” 

“I fear he is in no state of mind to judge calmly of 
anything. His absence will go against him. Instead of 
an amicable settlement the question will go to the 
The Waters of Edera. 12 
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tribunals, and if he be unrepresented there he will be 
condemned zz contumaciam.” 

“Amicable settlement?” repeated his mother, her 
fine face animated and stern, and her deep, dark eyes 
flashing. “Can you, sir, dare you, sir, name such a 
thing? What they would do is robbery, vile robbery, a 
thousand times worse than aught the men of night ever 
did when they came down from the hills to harass our 
homesteads.” 

“I do not say otherwise; but the law is with those 
who harass you now. We cannot alter the times, good 
Clelia; we must take them as they are. Your son should 
go to San Beda and urge his rights, not with violence 
but with firmness and lucidity; he should also provide 
himself with an advocate, or he will be driven out of his 
home by sheer force, and with some miserable sum as 
compensation.” 

Clelia Alba’s brown skin grew ashen grey, and its 
heavy lines deepened. 

“You mean... that is possible?” 

“Tt is more than possible. It is certain. These things 
always end so. My poor dear friend! do you not 
understand, even yet, that nothing can save your home- 
stead?” 

Clelia Alba leaned her elbows on her knees and 
bowed her face upon her hands. She felt as women of 
her race had felt on some fair morn when they had seen 
the skies redden with baleful fires, and the glitter of 
steel corslets shine under the foliage, and had heard the 
ripe corn crackle under the horses’ hoofs, and had heard 
the shrieking children scream, “The lances are coming, 
mother! Mother! save us!” 
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Those women had had no power to save homestead 
or child; they had seen the pikes twist in the curling 
locks, and the daggers thrust in the white young throats, 
and the flames soar to heaven, burning roof-tree and 
clearing stack-yard, and they had possessed no_power 
to stay the steel or quench the torch. She was like 
them. 

She lifted her face up to the light. 

“He will kill them.” 

“He may kill one man—two men—he will have 
blood on his hands. What will that serve? I have told 
you again and again. This thing is inevitable—frightful, 
but inevitable, like war. In war do not millions of in- 
nocent and helpless creatures suffer through no fault of 
their own, no cause of their own, on account of 
some king’s caprice or statesman’s blunder? You are 
just such victims here. Nothing will preserve to 
you the Terra Vergine. My dear old friend, have 
courage.” 

“T cannot believe it, sir; I cannot credit it. The 
land is ours; this little bit of the good and solid earth 
is ours; God will not let us be robbed of it.” 

“My friend! no miracles are wrought now. I have 
told you again and again and again you must lose this 
place.” 

“T will not believe it!” 

“Alas! I pray that you may not be forced to be- 
lieve; but I know that I pray in vain. Tell me, you 
are certain that Adone will not answer that sum- 
mons?” 

“T am certain.” 

“He is mad.” 
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“No, sir, he is not mad. No more than I, his mother. 
We have faith in Heaven.” 


Don Silverio was silent. It was not for him to tell 
them that such faith was a feeble staff. 


“T must not tarry,” he said, and rose. “The night 
is near at hand. Tell your son what I have said. My 
dear friend, I would almost as soon stab you in the 
throat as say these things to you; but as you value your 
son’s sanity and safety make him realise this fact, which 
you and he deny: the law will take your home from you, 
as it will take the river from the province.” 


“No, sir!” said Clelia Alba fiercely. “No, no, no! 
There is a God above us!” 


Don Silverio bade her sadly farewell, and insisted 
no more. He went through the odorous grasslands, 
where the primrose and wild hyacinth grew so thickly 
and the olive-branches were already laden with small 
green berries, and his soul was uneasy, seeing how closed 
is the mind of the peasant to argument or to persuasion. 
Often had he seen a poor beetle pushing its ball of dirt 
up the side of a sandhill only to fall back, and begin 
again, and again fall; for any truth to endeavour to 
penetrate the brain of the rustic is as hard as for the 
beetle to climb the sand. He was disinclined to seek 
the discomfiture of another useless argument, but neither 
could he be content in his conscience to let this matter 
wholly alone. 

Long and dreary as the journey was to San Beda, 
he undertook it again, saying nothing to anyone of his 
purpose. He hoped to be able to put Adone’s con- 
tumacy in a pardonable light before the Syndic, and 
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perhaps to plead his cause better than the boy could 
plead it for himself. To Don Silverio he always seemed 
a boy still, and therefore excusable in all his violences 
and extravagances. 


The day was fine and cool, and walking was easier 
and less exhausting than it had been at the season of 
his first visit; moreover, his journey to Rome had braced 
his nerves and sinews to exertion, and restored to him 
the energy and self-possession which the long, tedious, 
monotonous years of solitude in Ruscino had weakened. 
There was a buoyant wind coming from the sea with 
rain in its track, and a deep-blue sky with grand clouds 
drifting past the ultramarine hues of the Abruzzo range. 
The bare brown rocks grew dark as bronze, and the 
forest-clothed hills were almost black in the shadows, 


as the clustered towers and roofs of the little city 
came in sight. He went, fatigued as he was, straight 
to the old ducal palace, which was now used as 
the municipality, without even shaking the dust off his 
feet. 


“Say that I come for the affair of Adone Alba,” he 
said to the first persons he saw in the anteroom on the 
first floor. In the little ecclesiastical town his calling 
commanded respect. They begged him to sit down and 
rest, and in a few minutes returned to say that the most 
illustrious the Count Corradini would receive him at once 
in his private room; it was a day of general council, but 
the council would not meet for an hour. The Syndic 
was a tall, spare, frail man, with a patrician’s face and 
an affable manner. He expressed himself in courteous 
terms as flattered by the visit of the Vicar of Ruscino, 
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and inquired if in any way he could be of the slightest 
service. 

“Of the very greatest, your Excellency,” said Don 
Silverio. “I have ventured to come hither on behalf of 
a young parishioner of mine, Adone Alba, who, having 
received the summons of your Excellency only yesterday, 
may, I trust, be excused for not having obeyed it on the 
date named. He is unable to come to-day. May I offer 
myself for his substitute as amicus curie@?” 

“Certainly, certainly,” said Corradini, relieved to meet 
an educated man instead of the boor he had expected. 
“Tf the summons were delayed by any fault of my 
officials, the delay must be inquired into. Meanwhile, 
most reverend, have you instructions to conclude the 
affair?” 

“As yet, I venture to remind your Excellency, we 
do not even know what is the affair of which you 
speak.” 

“Oh no; quite true. The matter is the sale of 
the land known under the title of the Terra Ver- 
gine.” 

“Thank Heaven I am here, and not Adone,” thought 
Don Silverio. 

Aloud he answered, “What sale? The proprietor has 
heard of none.” 

“He must have heard. It can be no news to you 
that the works about to be made upon the river Edera 
will necessitate the purchase of the land known as the 
Terra Vergine.” 

Here the Syndic put on gold spectacles, drew towards 
him a black portfolio filled by plans and papers, and 
began to move them about, muttering, as he searched, 
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little scraps of phrases out of each of them. At last he 
turned over the sheets which concerned the land of the 
Alba. 

“Terra Vergine—Commune of Ruscino— owners 
Alba from 1620—family of good report—regular tax- 
payers—sixty hectares—land productive; value—just so 
—humph, humph, humph!” 

Then he laid down the documents and looked at 
Don Silverio from over his spectacles. 

“I conclude, most reverend, that you come empowered 
by this young man to treat with us?” 

“I venture, sir,’ replied Don Silverio respectfully, 
“to remind you again that it is impossible I should be 
so empowered, since Adone Alba was ignorant of the 
reason for which he was summoned here.” 

Corradini shuffled his documents nervously with some 
irritation. 

“This conference, then, is mere waste of time? I 
hold council to-day——” 

“Pardon me, your Excellency,” said Don Silverio 
blandly. “It will not be waste of time if you will allow 
me to lay before you certain facts, and, first, to ask you 
one question: Who is, or are, the buyer or buyers of 
this land?” 

The question was evidently unwelcome to the Syn- 
dic; it was direct, which every Italian considers ill-bred, 
and it was awkward to answer. He was troubled for 
personal reasons, and the calm and searching gaze of 
the priest’s dark eyes embarrassed him. After all, he 
thought, it would have been better to deal with the boor 
himself. 

“Why do you ask that?” he said irritably. “You 
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are aware that the National Society for the Improve- 
ment of Land and the foreign company of the Teramo- 
Tronto Electric Railway combine in these projected 
works?” 

“To which of these two societies, then, is Adone 
Alba, or am I, as his /ocum.tenens, to address our- 
selves?” 

“To neither. This commune deals with you.” 

“Why?” 

Count Corradini took off his glasses, put them on 
again, shifted the papers and plans in his imposing port- 
folio. 

“May I ask again—why?” said Don Silverio in the 
gentlest tones of his beautiful voice. 

“Because, because,” answered the Syndic irritably, 
“because the whole affair is in treaty between our 
delegates and the companies. Public societies do not 
deal with private individuals directly, but by proxy.” 

“Pardon my ignorance,” said Don Silverio, “but why 
does the commune desire to substitute itself for the 
owner?” 

“Tt is usual.” 

“Ah! It is usual.” 

Corradini did not like the repetition of his phrase, 
which would not perhaps bear very close examination. 
He looked at his watch. 

“Excuse me, Reverend Father, but time presses.” 

“Allow me to .crave of your bounty a little more 
time, nevertheless. I am not habituated to business, but 
I believe, if I understand your worshipful self aright, the 
commune contemplates purchasing from the individuals, 
with power and intent to sell to the companies.” 
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What an unmannerly ecclesiastic! thought Corradini; 
for indeed, put thus bluntly and crudely, what the com- 
mune, as represented by himself, was doing did not look 
as entirely correct as could be desired. 

“I was in Rome, most illustrious,” said Don Sil- 
verio, “in connection with this matter some months 
ago.” 

“Tn Rome?” 

To hear this was unpleasant to the Syndic; it had 
never occurred to him that his rural, illiterate, and 
sparsely populated district would have contained any 
person educated enough to think of inquiring in Rome 
about this local matter. 

“To Rome! Why did you go to Rome?” 

“To acquire information concerning this scheme.” 

“You are an owner of land?” 

“No, sir. I am a poor, very poor, priest.” 

“Tt cannot concern you, then.” 

“Tt concerns my people. Nothing which concerns 
them is alien to me.” 

“Humph, humph! Most proper, most praiseworthy. 
But we have no time for generalities. You came to treat 
of the Terra Vergine?” 

“Pardon me, sir; I came to hear why you summoned 
Adone Alba, one of my flock.” 

“Could he not have come himself? It had been 
but his duty.” 

“He could not, sir; and, to say truth, he would not. 
He does not intend to sell his land.” 

“What!” 

Corradini half rose from his chair, leaning both 
hands on the table, and staring through his glasses 
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across the mass of portfolios and papers at the 
priest. 

“He will have no choice allowed him,” he said with 
great anger. “To the interests of the State all minor 
interests must bend. What! a mere peasant stand in the 
way of a great enterprise?” 

“You intend expropriation then?” 

The voice of Don Silverio was very calm and sweet, 
but his countenance was stern. 

Corradini was irritated beyond measure. He did 
not desire to play that great card so early in the 
game. 

“I do not say that,” he muttered. “There must 
be parliamentary sanction for any forced sale. I spoke 
in general terms. Private interest must cede to public.” 

“There is parliamentary sanction already given to 
the project for the Valley of Edera,” said Don Silverio, 
“expropriation included.” 

Count Corradini threw himself back in his chair with 
an action expressive at once of wrath and of impotence. 
He had an irritating sense that this priest was master of 
the position, and knew much more than he said. In 
reality Don Silverio knew very little, but he had skill 
and tact enough to give a contrary impression to his 
auditor. He followed up his advantage. 

“Expropriation is to be permitted to enforce sales 
on recalcitrant landowners,” he continued. “But that 
measure, even though conceded in theory, will take time 
to translate into practice. I fear, sir, that if it be ever 
put into execution we shall have trouble in your com- 
mune. Your council has been over-hasty in allying it- 
self with these speculators. You and they have not 
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taken into account the immense injury which will be 
done to the valley and to my own village or town, call 
it as you will, of Ruscino. The people are quiet, patient, 
meek, but they will not be so if they are robbed of the 
water of the Edera. It is the source of all the little— 
the very little-—good which comes to them. So it is 
with Adone Alba. He has been God-fearing, law-abiding, 
a good son, excellent in all relations; but he will not 
recognise as law the seizure of his land. Sir, you are 
the elected chief of this district; all these people look 
to you for support in their emergency. What are these 
foreign speculators to you that you should side with 
them? You say this commune will purchase from its 
peasant proprietors in the interests of these foreigners. 
Was it to do this that they elected you? Why should 
the interests of the foreigners be upheld by you to the 
injury of those of your own people? Speaking for my 
own parish, I can affirm to you that, simple souls as 
they are, poor in the extreme, and resigned to poverty, 
you will have trouble with them all if you take it on 
you to enforce the usurpation of the Edera water.” 

Count Corradini, still leaning back in his large 
leathern chair, listened as if he were hypnotised; he was 
astounded, offended, enraged, but he was fascinated by 
the low, rich, harmonious modulations of the voice 
which addressed him, and by the sense of mastery 
which the priest conveyed without by a single word as- 
serting it. 

“You would threaten me with public disorder?” 
he said feebly, and with consciousness of feebleness. 

“No, sir; I would adjure you, in God’s name, not to 
provoke it.” 
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“Tt does not rest with me.” 

He raised himself in his chair; his slender, aristo- 
cratic hands played nervously with the strings of the 
portfolio, his eyelids flickered, and his eyes avoided those 
of his visitor. 

“I have no voice in this matter. You mistake.” 

“Surely your Excellency speaks with the voice of all 
your electors?” 

“Of my administrative council, then? But they are 
all in favour of the project; so is his Excellency the 
Prefect, so is the Deputy, so is the Government. Can I 
take upon myself in my own slender personality to op- 
pose these?” 

“Yes, sir, because you are the mouthpiece of those 
who cannot speak for themselves.” 

“Euh! Euh! That may be true in a sense. But 
you mistake; my authority is most limited. I have but 
two votes in Council. I am as wholly convinced as you 
can be that some will suffer for the general good. The 
individual is crushed by the crowd in these days. We 
are in a period of immense and febrile development; of 
wholly unforeseen expansion; we are surrounded by the 
miracles of science; we are witnesses of an increase of 
intelligence which will lead to results whereof no living 
man can dream; civilisation in its vast and ineffable 
benevolence sometimes wounds, even as the light and 
heat of the blessed sun——” 

“Pardon me, sir,” said Don Silverio, “at any other 
moment it would be my dearest privilege to listen to 
your eloquence. But time passes. I came here on a 
practical errand. I desire to take back some definite 
answer to Adone and Clelia Alba. Am I to understand 
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from you that the municipality, on behalf of these 
foreign companies, desires to purchase his land, and 
even insists upon its right to do so?” 

The Syndic, accustomed to seek shelter from all 
plain speaking in the cover of flowery periods such as 
those in which he had been arrested, was driven from 
his usual refuge. He could not resume the noble and 
enlightened discourse which had been thus recklessly 
cut in two. He tied the strings of the portfolio into a 
bow, and undid them, and tied them again. 

“I have received you, sir, ex officio,” he replied 
after a long silence. “You address me as if I pos- 
sessed some special individual power. I have none, I 
am but the mouthpiece, the representative of my ad- 
ministrative council. You, a learned ecclesiastic, can- 
not want to be taught what are the functions of a Syn- 
dic.” 

“I am to understand then that I must address my- 
self on behalf of my people to the Prefect?” 

Corradini was silent. The last thing he desired was 
for this importunate priest to see the Prefect. 

“I must go into council at once,” he said, again 
looking at his watch. “Could you return? Are you 
remaining here?” 

“Some hours, sir.” 

“Will you dine with me at my house at three? You 
will give me much pleasure, and the Countess Corradini 
will be charmed.” 

“I am grateful for so much offered honour, but I 
have promised to make my noonday meal with an old 
friend, the superior of the Cistercians.” 

“An excellent, a holy person,” said Corradini, with 
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a bend of his head. “Be at my house, reverend sir, at 
five of the clock. I shall then have spoken with the 
assessors of your errand, and it will be dealt with pro- 
bably in council.” 

Don Silverio made a low bow, and left him free to 
go to his awaiting councillors, who were already gathered 
round a long table covered by green cloth, in a vaulted 
and stately chamber, with frescoes losing their colour on 
its walls, and stories from Greek mythology carved on 
its oaken doors and stone cornices. 

“Pray excuse me, gentlemen,” said the courtly mayor 
to his assessors, taking his seat on an old walnut-wood 
throne at the head of the table. “I have been detained 
by this matter of the Valdedera. I fear the people of 
that valley will show an ungrateful and refractory temper. 
How hard it is to persuade the ignorant where their 
true interests lie! But let us to business.” 

“Tt will be a hard matter,” said the Prior to Don 
Silverio as they walked together in the little burial- 
ground of the monastery between its lines of rose-trees 
and its lines of crosses, after the frugal noonday meal 
had been eaten in the refectory. “It will be a hard 
matter. You will fail, I fear. The municipalities here 
smell money. That is enough to make them welcome 
the invasion. What can you do against the force of 
gold?” 

“Would it avail anything to see the Prefect?” 

“Nothing. He is cousin to the Minister of Agri- 
culture, whose brother is chairman of the Teramo-Fermo 
Company. We are governed solely by what the French 
call ¢ripotage.” 

“What character does this Syndic bear?” 
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“A good one. He is blameless in his domestic 
relations, an indulgent landlord, a gentleman, respectful 
of religion, assiduous in his duties; but he is in debt; 
his large estates produce little; he has no other means. 
I would not take upon me to say that he would be 
above a bribe.” 

At five of the clock, as the Syndic had told him to 
do, Don Silverio presented himself at the Palazzo Corra- 
dini. He was shown with much deference by an old 
liveried servant into a fine apartment with marble busts 
in niches in the walls, and antique bookcases of oak, 
and door-hangings of Tuscan tapestry. The air of the 
place was cold, and had the scent of a tomb. It was 
barely illumined by two bronze lamps in which unshaded 
oil-wicks burned. (Corradini joined him there in five 
minutes’ time, and welcomed him to the house with 
grace and warmth of courtesy. 

“What does he want of me?” thought Don Silverio, 
who had not been often met in life by such sweet 
phrases. “Does he want me to be blind?” 

“Dear and reverend sir,” said the mayor, placing 
himself with his back to the brass lamps, “tell me fully 
about this youth whom you protect, who will not sell 
the Terra Vergine. Here we can speak at our ease; 
yonder at the municipality, there may be always some 
eavesdropper.” 

“Most worshipful, what I said is matter well known 
to the whole countryside; all the valley can bear witness 
to its truth,” replied Don Silverio, and he proceeded to 
set forth all that he knew of Adone and Clelia Alba, 
and of their great love for their lands; he only did not 
mention what he believed to be Adone’s descent, be- 
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cause he feared that it might sound fantastical or pre- 
sumptuous. Nearly three hundred years of peasant 
ownership and residence were surely titles enough for 
consideration. 

«If land owned thus, and tilled thus by one family, 
can be taken away from that family by Act of Parlia- 
ment to please the greedy schemes of strangers, why 
preserve the eighth commandment in the Decalogue? It 
becomes absurd. There cannot be a more absolute 
ownership than this of the Alba to the farm they live 
on and cultivate. So long as there is any distinction at 
all between meum et tuum, how can its violent seizure 
be by any possibility defended?” 

“There need be no violent seizure,” said Corradini. 
“The young man will be offered a good price; even, 
since you are interested in him, a high price.” 

“But he will take no price—no price, if he were 
paid millions; they would not compensate him for his 
loss.” 

“He must be a very singular young man.” 

“His character is singular, no doubt, in an age in 
which money is esteemed the sole goal of existence, 
and discontent constitutes philosophy. Adone Alba 
wants nothing but what he has; he only asks to be left 
alone.” 

“Tt is difficult to be left alone in a world full of 
other people! If your hero want a Thebaid, he can go 
and buy one in La Plata, or the Argentine, with the 
price we shall give for his land.” 

“We?” repeated Don Silverio with significant em- 
phasis. 

Corradini reddened a little, “I use the word be- 
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enterprise, being convinced of its general utility to the 
province. Being cognisant as I am of the neighbour- 
hood, I hoped I could prevent some friction.” 

“The shares are, I believe, already on the market?” 

It was a harmless remark, yet it was a disagreeable 
one to the Syndic of San Beda. 

“What would be the selling price of the Terra 
Vergine?” he said abruptly. “It is valued at twelve 
thousand francs.” 

“It is useless to discuss its price,” replied Don 
Silverio, “and the question is much wider than the 
limits of the Terra Vergine. In one word, is the whole 
of the Valdedera to be ruined because a Minister has 
a relation who desires to create an unnecessary rail- 
way?” 

“Ruined is a large word. These constructions ap- 
pear to all, except primitive and ignorant people, to be 
improvements, acquisitions, benefits. In our province 
we are so aloof from all movement, so remote in our 
seclusion, so moss-grown in our antiquity, so wedded to 
the past, to old customs, old habits, old ways of act 
and thought, that the modern world shocks us as 
impious, odious, and intolerable.” 

“Sir,” said Don Silverio with his most caustic smile, 
“if you are here to sing the praises of modernity, allow 
me to withdraw from the duet. I venture to ask you, 
as I asked you this morning, one plain question. To 
whom is Adone Alba, to whom are my people of Ruscino, 
to appeal against this sequestration?” 

“To no one. The Prefect approves; the Minister 
approves; the local deputies approve; I and my muni- 
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a cipal and provincial councils approve; Parliament has 
approved and authorised. Who remain opposed? A 
few small landowners and a mob of poor persons living 
in your village of Ruscino and in similar places.” 

ce “Who can create grave disorders and will do so.” 
iE “Disorders, even insurrections, do not greatly alarm 
i authority nowadays; they are easily repressed since the 
invention of quick-firing guns. The army is always on 
the side of order.” 


$ : Don Silverio rose. 
FS “Most honourable Corradini! your views and mine 
im are so far asunder that no amount of discussion can 
i assimilate them. Allow me to salute you.” 

+ “Wait one instant, reverence,” said the Syndic. 
i “May I ask how it is that an ecclesiastic of your ap- 
pi pearance and your intellect can have been buried so 
pi | long in such an owls’ nest as Ruscino?” 
p { “Sir,” replied Don Silverio very coldly, “ask my 
H superiors: I am but one of the least of the servants of 
$ ~ 
a} the Church.” 

ee “You might be one of her greatest servants, if in- 
mS fluence——” 
“I abhor the word influence. It means a bribe too 

subtle to be punished, too gilded to alarm.” 
“Nay, sometimes it is but a word in season, a 
pressure in the right place.” 

} “It means that which cannot serve the poor man 

l without degrading him.” | 

S “But—but—if as a reward for duty, advancement 


came to you?” 
i ; “I fail to understand.” 
f i “Let me speak frankly. With your superiority to 
4 
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them you must easily rule the embryo rioters of the 
Valdedera. If, to your efforts it should be owing that 
the population remain quiet, and that this Adone Alba 
and others in a similar position come to me in an orderly 
manner and a pliant spirit, I will engage that this service 
to us on your part shall not be forgotten.” 

He paused; but Don Silverio did not reply. 

“It is lamentable and unjust,” continued the mayor, 
“that anyone of your evident mental powers and capacity 
for higher place should be wasting your years and wast- 
ing your mind in a miserable solitude like Ruscino. If 
you will aid us to a pacific cession of the Valdedera I 
will take upon myself to promise that your translation 
to a higher office shall be favoured by the Govern- 
ment——” 

He paused again, for he did not see upon Don 
Silverio’s countenance that flattered and rejoiced ex- 
pression which he expected; there was even upon it 
a look of scorn. He regretted that he had said so 
much. 

“T thank your Excellency for so benevolent an in- 
terest in my poor personality,” said Don Silverio. “But 
with the King’s government I have nothing to do. I am 
content in the place whereto I have been called, and 
have no disposition to assist the speculations of foreign 
companies. I have the honour to bid your Excellency 
good-evening.” 

He bowed low, and backed out of the apartment 
this time. Count Corradini did not endeavour to detain 
him. 

When he got out into the air the strong mountain 
wind was blowing roughly down the steep and narrow 
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street. He felt it with pleasure smite his cheeks and 
brows. 
“Truly only from nature can we find strength and 
health,” he murmured. “In the houses of men there 
i are but fever and corruption, and uncleanliness.” 
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XV. 


To neglect no possible chance, he resolved to see 
the Prefect, if the Prefect consented to see him. This 
great official dwelt in a seaport city, whence he ruled 
the province, for such a period at least as his star 
should be in the ascendant, that is, whilst his political 
group should be in power. It was scarcely likely that 
a government official would be accessible to any argu- 
ments which a poor country priest could bring forward 
against a government project. Still, he resolved to make 
the effort, for at the Prefect’s name apprehension, keen 
and quaking, had leapt into Count Corradini’s faded 
eyes. 

From San Beda to the seaport city there stretched 
some forty miles of distance; the first part a descent 
down the spurs of the Apennines, the latter half through 
level sandy country, with pine-woods here and there. 
The first half he covered on foot, the second by the 
parliamentary train, which drew its long black line 
snake-like and slow, through the dunes and the stagnant 
waters. He had but a few francs in his waistband, 
and could ill afford to expend those. 

When he reached his destination it was evening; 
too late for him to present himself at the Prefecture with 
any chance of admittance. The Prior at San Beda had 
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given him a letter to the vicar of the church of Sant’ 
Anselmo in the city, and by this gentleman he was 
warmly received and willingly lodged for the night. 

“A government project—a project approved by 
ministers and deputies?” said his host on hearing what 
was the errand on which he came there. “As well, my 
brother, might you assail the Gran Sasse d'Italia! There 
must be money in it, much money, for our Conscript 
Fathers.” 

“T suppose so,” said Don Silverie, “but I cannot see 
where it is to come from.” 

“From the pockets of the taxpayers, my friend!” 
replied the incumbent of Sant’ Anselmo, with a smile as 
of a man who knows the world he lives in. “The 
country is honeycombed by enterprises undertaken solely 
to this end—to pass the money which rusts in the 
pockets of fools into those of wise men who know how 
to make it run about and multiply. In what other 
scope are all our betterments, our hygiene, our useless 
railway lines, our monstrous new streets, all our mo- 
dernisation, put in the cauldron and kept boiling like a 
witch’s supper?” 

“T know, I know,” said Don Silverio wearily. “The 
whole land is overrun by affaristi, like red ants.” 

“Do not slander the ants!” replied his host; “I 
would not offend the name of any honest, hard-working 
little insect by giving it to the men through whom this 
country is eaten up by selfish avarice and unscrupulous 
speculation! But tell me, what do you hope for from 
our revered Prefect?” 

“I hope nothing, but I wish to leave no stone un- 
turned. Tell me of him.” 
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“Of his Excellency, Giovacchino Gallo, senator, 
Grand Cross, and what not? There is much to tell, 
though there is nothing which could not be also told of 
many another gentleman in high place. It is the usual 
story: the supple spine, the sharp eye, the greased foot. 
He was a young lawyer, useful to deputies. He married 
a lovely woman whom a prince had admired beyond 
him. He asked no questions; her dower was large. To 
do him justice, he has always behaved very well to her. 
He entered Parliament early, and there was useful also, 
to existing institutions. He was instrumental in carrying 
many railway and canal-bills through the chamber. He 
has been always successful in his undertakings, and he 
knows that nothing succeeds like success. I am told that 
he and his wife are persone gratissime at the Quirinale, 
and that her jewels are extremely fine. When he was 
named Senator two years ago the Press, especially the 
Press of the Right, saluted his nomination as strengthen- 
ing the Senate by the accession to it of a person of im- 
peccable virtue, of enlightened intellect, and of a char- 
acter cast in antique moulds of noble simplicity and 
Spartan courage. You think, my brother, that this 
favourite of fortune is likely to favour your plea for your 
parishioners?” 

“Dear and revered brother,” replied Don Silverio, 
«I came hither with no such illusions. If I had done, 
your biography of this functionary would have dispelled 
them.” 

Nevertheless, although without hope, at two o’clock 
of that day he went to the audience which was granted 
him at the intervention of the bishop of the city, ob- 
tained by means of the vicar of Sant’ Anselmo. 
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The Prefecture was situated in a palace of sixteenth 
century architecture, a noble and stately place of im- 
mense size, greatly injured by telegraph and telephone 
wires stretching all round it, the post-office and the tax 
offices being situated on the ground floor, and the great 
central court daubed over with fresh paint and white- 
wash. Some little soldiers in dingy uniforms, ill-cut and 
ill-fitting, stood about gates and doors. On the first 
floor were the apartments occupied by his Excellency. 
Don Silverio was kept waiting for some time in a vesti- 
bule of fine proportions painted by Diotisalvi, with a 
collosal marble group in its centre of the death of 
Cæsar. 


He looked at it wistfully. 


“Ah, Giulio!” he murmured, “what use were your 
conquests, what use was your genius, the greatest per- 
chance the world has ever seen? What use? You were 
struck in the throat like a felled ox, and the land you 
ruled lies bleeding at every pore!” 


In a quarter of an hour he was ushered through 
other large rooms into one of great architectural beauty, 
where the Prefect was standing by a writing-table. 


Giovacchino Gallo was a short, stout person with a 
large stomach, a bald head, bright restless eyes, and a 
high, narrow forehead; his face was florid, like the face 
of one to whom the pleasures of the table are not alien. 
His address was courteous but distant, stiff, and a little 
pompous; he evidently believed in himself as a great 
person, and only unbent to other greater persons, when 
he unbent so vastly that he crawled. 


“What can I do for your Reverence?” he asked, as 
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to a chair. 

The words were polite but the tone was curt; it was 
officialism crystallised. 

Don Silverio explained the purpose of his visit, and 
urged the prayers of his people. 

“I am but the vicar of Ruscino,” he said in ex- 
planation, “but in this matter I plead for all the natives 
of the Valdedera. Your Excellency is Governor of this 
province, in which the Edera takes its rise and has its 
course. My people, and all those others who are not 
under my ministry, but whose desires and supplications 
I represent, venture to look to you for support in their 
great distress, and intercession for them against this 
calamity.” 

The face of the Prefect grew colder and sterner, his 
eyes got an angry sparkle, his plump, rosy hands closed 
on a malachite paper-knife; he wished the knife were of 
steel, and the people of the Valdedera had but one 
head. 

“Are you aware, sir,” he said impatiently, “that the 
matter of which you speak has had the ratification of 
Parliament?” 

“But it has not had the ratification of the persons 
whom it most concerns.” 

“Do you suppose, then, when a great public work is 
to be accomplished the promoters are to go hat in 
hand for permission to every peasant resident on the 
area?” 

“A great public work seems to me a large expres- 
sion: too large for this case. The railway is not needed. 
The acetylene works are a private speculation. I ven- 
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ture to recall to your Excellency that these people, 
whom you would ignore, own the land, or, where they 
do not own it, have many interests both in the land and 
the water.” 

“Their interests are considered and will be com- 
pensated,” said the Prefect. “I do not admit that any 
of them can claim more.” 

“Pardon me, your Excellency, but that is a phrase: 
it is not a fact. You could not, if you gave them mil- 
lions, compensate them for the seizure of their river 
and their lands. These belong to them and to their 
descendants by natural right. They cannot be deprived 
of these by Act of Parliament without gross injury and 
injustice.” 

“There must be suffering for the individual in all 
benefit of the general!” 

“And doubtless, sir, when one is not the individual 
the suffering appears immaterial!” 

“What an insolent priest!” thought Giovacchino 
Gallo, and struck the paper-knife with anger on the 
table. 

“Take my own parishioners alone,” pursued Don 
Silverio. “Their small earnings depend entirely upon 
the Edera water; it gives them their food, their bed, 
their occupation; it gives them health and strength; it 
irrigates their little holdings, ex/ra muros, on which 
they and their families depend for grain and maize and 
rice. If you change their river-bed into dry land they 
will starve. Are not your own countrymen dearer to you 
than the members of a foreign syndicate?” 

“There will be work for them at the acetylene fac- 
tory.” 
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“Are they not free men? Are they to be driven like 
slaves to a work which would be hateful to them? These 
people are country born and country bred. They labour 
in the open air, and have done so for generations. 
Pardon me, your Excellency, but every year the King’s 
Government forces into exile thousands, tens of thou- 
sands, of our hard-working peasants with their families. 
The taxation of the land and of all its products lays 
waste thousands of square miles in this country. The 
country is being depleted and depopulated, and the best 
of its manhood is being sent out of it by droves to Brazil, to 
La Plata, to the Argentines, to anywhere, and everywhere, 
where labour is cheap and climate homicidal. The poor 
are packed on emigrant ships and sent with less care than 
crates of fruit receive. They consent to go because 
they are famished here. Is it well for a country to 
lose its labouring classes, its frugal, willing, and hard- 
working manhood? to pack them off across the oceans 
by contract with other states? The Government has 
made a contract with a Pacific island for five thousand 
Italians? Are they free men or are they slaves? Can 
your Excellency call my people free who are allowed 
no voice against the seizure of their own river, and to 
whom you offer an unwholesome and indoor labour as 
compensation for the ruin of their lives? Now, they are 
poor indeed, but they are contented; they keep body 
and soul together, they live on their natal soil, they live 
as their fathers lived. Is it just, is it right, is it wise to 
turn these people into disaffection and despair by an 
act of tyranny and spoliation through which the only 
gainers will be foreign speculators abroad and at home 
the gamblers of the Bourses? Sir, I do not believe that 
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the world holds people more patient, more long-suffering, 
more pacific under dire provocation, or more willing to 
subsist on the poorest and hardest conditions than 
Italians are; is it right or just or wise to take advantage 
of that national resignation to take from half a province 
the natural aid and the natural beauty with which God 
Himself has dowered it in the gift of the mountain-born 
stream? You are powerful, sir, you have the ear of the 
Government; will you not try to stop this infamous theft 
of the Edera water whilst there is still time?” 

Don Silverio spoke with that eloquence and with 
that melody of voice which few could bear unmoved; 
and even the dull ear and the hard heart of the official 
who heard him were for one brief moment moved as by 
the pathos of a song sung by some great tenor. 

But that moment was very brief. Over the face of 
Giovacchino Gallo a look passed at once brutal and 
suspicious. “Curse this priest!” he thought; “he will 
give us trouble.” 

He rose, stiff, cold, pompous, with a frigid smile 
upon his red, full, 0” wiveur’s lips. 

“Tf you imagine that I should venture to attack, or 
even presume to criticise, a matter which the Most 
Honourable the Minister of Agriculture has in his wisdom 
approved and ratified, you must have a strange con- 
ception of my fitness for my functions. As regards your- 
self, Reverend Sir, I regret that you appear to forget 
that the chief duty of your sacred office is to inculcate 
to your flock unquestioning submission to Governmental 
decrees.” 

“Is that your Excellency’s last word?” 

“Tt is my first, and my last, word.” 
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Don Silverio bowed low. 

“You may regret it, sir,” he said simply, and left 
the writing-table and crossed the room. But as he ap- 
proached the door the Prefect, still standing, said, 
“Wait!” 

Gallo opened two or three drawers in his table, 
searched for some papers, looked over them, leaving the 
priest always standing between him and the door. Don 
Silverio was erect; his tall, frail form had a great majesty 
in it; his pallid features were stern. 

“Return a moment,” said Gallo. 

“I can hear your Excellency where I am,” replied 
Don Silverio, and did not stir. 

“T have here reports from certain of my agents,” 
said Gallo, fingering his various papers, “that there is 
and has been for some time a subversive movement 
amongst the sparse population of the Valdedera.” 

Don Silverio did not speak or stir. 

“It is an agrarian agitation,” continued Gallo, 
“limited in its area, with little probability of spreading, 
but it exists; there are meetings by night, both open- 
air and secret meetings; the latter take place now in 
one farmhouse, now in another. The leader of this 
noxious and unlawful movement is one Adone Alba. 
He is of your parish.” 

He lifted his eyelids and flashed a quick, searching 
glance at the priest. 

“He is of my parish,” repeated Don Silverio, with 
no visible emotion. 

“You know of this agitation?” 

“If I did, sir, I should not say so. But I am not in 
the confidence of Adone Alba.” 
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“Of course I do not ask you to reveal the secrets of 
the confessional, but——” 

“Neither in the confessional nor out of it have I heard 
anything whatever from him concerning any such matter 
as that of which you speak.” 

“He is a young man?” 

“Ves,” 

“And owner of the land known as the Terra Ver- 
gine?” 

“Ves,” 

“And his land is comprised in that which will be 
taken by the projected works?” 

“Ves,” 

“Are you sure that he has not sent you here?” 

“My parishioners are not in the habit of ‘send- 
ing’ me anywhere. You reverse our respective posi- 
tions.” 

“Humility is not one of your ecclesiastical virtues, 
Most Reverend.” 

“Tt may be so.” 

Gallo thrust his papers back into their drawer and 
locked it with a sharp click. 

“You saw the Syndic of San Beda?” 

“T did.” 

“What did he say to you?” 

“Much what you say. Official language is always 
limited and learned by rote.” 

Gallo would willingly have thrown his bronze ink- 
stand at the insolent ecclesiastic; his temper was natur- 
ally choleric, though years of sycophancy and State 
service had taught him to control it. 

“Well, Reverend Sir!” he said, with ill-concealed 
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irritation, “this conversation is, I see, useless. You pro- 
tect and screen your people. Perhaps I cannot blame 
you for that, but you will allow me to remind you that 
it is my duty to see that the order and peace of this 
district are not in any manner disturbed; and that any 
parish priest if he fomented dissatisfaction or coun- 
tenanced agitation in his district, would be much more 
severely dealt with by me than any civilian would be 
in the same circumstances. We tolerate and respect 
the Church so long as she remains strictly within her 
own sphere, but so long only.” 

“We are all perfectly well aware of the conditions 
attached to the placet and the exeguatur at all times, 
and we are all conscious that even the limited privi- 
leges of civilians are denied to us!” replied Don Sil- 
verio. “I have the honour to wish your Excellency 
good-morning.” i 

He closed the door behind him. 

“Damnation!” said Giovacchino Gallo; “that is a 
strong man! Is Mother Church blind that she lets 
such an one rust and rot in the miserable parish of 
Ruscino?” 

When Don Silverio rejoined the Vicar of Sant’ An- 
selmo the latter asked him anxiously how his errand 
had sped. 

“Tt was waste of breath and of words,” he an- 
swered. “I might have known that it would be so with 
any Government official.” 

“But you might have put a spoke in Count Cor- 
radini’s wheel. If you had told Gallo that the other is 
trafficking ——” 
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“Why should I betray a man who received me in 
all good faith? And what good would it have accom- 
plished if I had done so?” 


And more weary than ever in mind and body he 
returned to Ruscino. 

As he had left the Prefect’s presence that eminent 
person had rung for his secretary. 


“Brandone, send me Sarelli.” 


In a few moments Sarelli had appeared; he was the 
usher of the Prefecture by appointment; by taste and in 
addition he was its chief spy. He was a native of the 
city, and a person of considerable acumen and excellent 
memory; he never needed to make memoranda—there 
is nothing so dangerous to an official as written 
notes. 

“Sarelli, what are the reports concerning the vicar 
of Ruscino?” 


Sarelli stood respectfully at attention; he had been 
a non-commissioned officer of artillery; and answered in 
rapid but clear tones— 

“Great ability—great eloquence—disliked by su- 
periors; formerly great preacher in Rome; supposed 
to be at Ruscino as castigation; learned—benevolent— 
correct.” 

“Humph!” said Gallo, disappointed. “Not likely 
then to cause trouble or disorder?—to necessitate pain- 
ful measures?” 


Sarelli rapidly took his cue. 


“Hitherto, your Excellency, uniformly correct; except 
in one instance——” 
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“That instance?” 

“Your Excellency will have heard of Ulisse Ferrero, 
a great robber of the lower Abruzzo Citeriore Primo?” 

“T have: continue.” 

“Ulisse Ferrero was outlawed; his band had been 
killed or captured, every one; he had lost his right 
arm; he hid for many years in the lower woods of 
the Abruzzo; he came down at night to the farm- 
houses, the people gave him food and drink, and aided 
him——” 

“Their criminal habit always: continue.” 

“Sometimes in one district, sometimes in another, he 
was often in the macchia of the Valdedera. The people 
of the district, and especially of Ruscino, protected him. 
They thought him a saint, because once when at the 
head of his band, which was then very strong, he had 
come into Ruscino and done them no harm, but only 
eaten and drunk, and left a handful of silver pieces to 
pay for what he and his men had taken. So they 
protected -him now, and oftentimes for more than a 
year he came out of the macchia, and the villagers gave 
him all they could, and he went up and down Ruscino 
as if he were a king; and this lasted for several seasons, 
and, as we learned afterwards, Don Silverio Frascara 
had cognisance of this fact, but did nothing. When 
Ulisse Ferrero was at last captured (it is nine years ago 
come November, and it was not in Ruscino but in the 
woods above), and brought to trial, many witnesses were 
summoned, and amongst them this Don Silverio; and 
the judge said to him, ‘You had knowledge that this 
man came oftentimes into your parish?’ and Don Sil- 
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verio answered, ‘I had? ‘You knew that he was an 
outlaw, in rupture with justice?’ ‘I did, he answered. 
Then the judge struck his fist with anger on his desk. 
‘And you, a priest, a guardian of order, did not denounce 
him to the authorities?? Then Don Silverio, your Ex- 
cellency, quite quietly, but with a smile (I was there 
close to him), had the audacity to answer the judge. 
‘I am a priest,’ he said, ‘and I study my breviary, but 
I do not find in it any command which authorises me 
to betray my fellow-creatures.’ That made a terrible 
stir in the tribunal, your Excellency. They talked of 
i committing him to gaol for contempt of court and for 
collusion with the outlaw. But it took place at San 
| Beda, where they are all papalini, as your Excellency 
knows, and nothing was done, sir.” 

“That reply is verily like this priest!” thought Gio- 
vacchino Gallo. “A man of ability, of intellect, of in- 
corruptible temper, but a man as like as not to encou- 
rage and excuse sedition.” 

Aloud he said, “You may go, Sarelli. Good morn- 
ing.” 

“May I be allowed a word, sir?” 

“Speak.” 

“May it not well be, sir, that Don Silverio’s organi- 
sation or suggestion is underneath this insurrectionary 
movement of the young men in the Valdedera?” 

“Tt is possible; yes. See to it.” 

“Your servant, sir.” 

Sarelli withdrew, elated. He loved tracking, like a 
bloodhound, for the sheer pleasure of the “cold foot 
chase.” The official views both layman and priest with 
contempt and aversion; both are equally his prey, both 
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equally his profit: he lives by them and on them, as 
the galleruca does on the elm-tree, whose foliage it 
devours, but he despises them because they are not 
officials, as the galleruca doubtless, if it can think, 
despises the elm. 
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XVI. 


Or course his absence could not be hidden from 
any in his parish. The mere presence of the rector of 
an adjacent parish, who had taken his duties, sufficed 
to reveal it. For so many years he had never stirred 
out of Ruscino in winter cold or summer heat, that 
none of his people could satisfactorily account to them- 
selves for his now frequent journeys. The more saga- 
cious supposed that he was trying to get the project for 
the river undone; but they did not all have so much 
faith in him. Many had always been vaguely suspicious 
of him; he was so wholly beyond their comprehension. 
They asked Adone what he knew, or, if he knew no- 
thing, what he thought. Adone put them aside with an 
impatient, imperious gesture. “But you knew when he 
went to Rome?” they persisted. Adone swung himself 
loose from them with a movement of anger. It hurt 
him to speak of the master he had renounced, of the 
friend he had forsaken. His conscience shrank from 
any distrust of Don Silverio; yet his old faith was no 
more alive. He was going rapidly down a steep de- 
scent, and in that downward rush he lost all his higher 
instincts: he was becoming insensible to everything ex- 
cept the thirst for action, for vengeance. 

To the man who lives in a natural state away from 
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cities it appears only virile and just to defend himself, 
to avenge himself, with the weapons which nature and 
art have given him; he feels no satisfaction in creeping 
and crawling through the labyrinths of the law, and he 
cannot see why he, the wronged, should be forced to 
spend, and wait, and humbly pray, while the wrong- 
doer may go, in the end, unchastised. Such a tribunal 
as St. Louis held under an oak-tree, or the Emperor 
Akbar in a mango grove, would be intelligible to him; 
but the procedure, the embarrassments, the sophistries, 
the whole machinery of modern law are abhorrent 
to him. 


He yearned to be the Tell, the Massaniello, the 
Andreas Hofer, of his province; but the apathy and 
supineness and timidity of his neighbours tied his hands. 
He knew that they were not made of the stuff with 
which a leader could hope to conquer. All his fiery 
appeals fell like shooting stars, brilliant but useless; all 
his vehement excitations did little more than scare the 
peasants whom he sought to rouse. A few bold spirits 
like his own seconded his efforts and aided his pro- 
paganda; but these were not numerous enough to leaven 
the inert mass. 


His plan was primitive and simple: it was to oppose 
by continual resistance every attempt which should be 
made to begin the projected works upon the river; to 
destroy at night all which should be done in the day, 
and so harass and intimidate the workmen who should 
be sent there that they should, in fear and fatigue, give 
up their labours. They would certainly be foreign 
workmen; that is, workmen from another province; 
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probably from the Puglie. It was said that three hun- 
dred of them were coming that week from the Terra 
d’Otranto to work above Ruscino. He reckoned that 
he and those he led would have the advantage of local 
acquaintance with the land and water, and could easily, 
having their own homes as base, carry on a guerilla 
warfare for any length of time. No doubt, he knew, 
the authorities would send troops to the support of the 
labourers, but he believed that when the resolve of the 
district to oppose at all hazards any interference with 
the Edera should be made clear, the Government would 
not provoke an insurrection for the sake of favouring a 
foreign syndicate. So far as he reasoned at all, he 
reasoned thus. 


But he forgot, or rather he did not know, that the 
lives of its people, whether soldiers or civilians, matter 
very little to any Government, and that its own vanity, 
which it calls dignity, and the financial interests of its 
supporters, matter greatly; where the Executive has been 
defied there it is inexorable and unscrupulous. 


Both up and down the river there was but one feel- 
ing of bitter rage against the impending ruin of the 
water; there was but one piteous cry of helpless despera- 
tion. But to weld this, which was mere emotion, into 
that sterner passion of which resistance and revolt are 
made, was a task beyond his powers. 


“No one will care for us; we are too feeble, we are 
too small,” they urged; they were willing to do anything 
were they sure it would succeed, but—— 


“But who can be sure of anything under heaven?” 
replied Adone. “You are never sure of your crops until 
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the very last day that they are reaped and carried; yet 
you sow.” 

Yes, they granted that; but sowing grain was a safe, 
familiar labour; the idea of sowing lead and death 
alarmed them. Still there were some, most of them 
those who were dwellers on the river, or owners of land 
abutting on it, who were of more fiery temper, and these 
thought as Adone thought, that never had a rural people 
juster cause for rebellion; and these gathered around 
him in those meetings by night of which information 
had reached the Prefecture, for there are spies in every 
province. 


Adone had changed greatly; he had grown thin and 
almost gaunt; he had lost his beautiful aspect of ado- 
lescence; his eyes had no longer their clear and happy 
light; they were keen and fierce, and looked out defiantly 
from under his level brows. 


He worked on his own land usually, by day, to stave 
off suspicion; but by night he scoured the country up 
and down the stream wherever he believed he could 
find proselytes or arms. He had no settled plan of ac- 
tion; he had no defined project; his only idea was to 
resist, to resist, to resist. Under a leader he would have 
been an invaluable auxiliary, but he had not knowledge 
enough of men, or of the way to handle them, to direct 
a revolt; and he had no knowledge whatever of stratagem, 
or manceuvre, or any of the manifold complications of 
guerilla warfare. His calm and dreamy life had not 
prepared him to be all at once a man of action: action 
was alien alike to his temperament and to his habits. 
All his heart, his blood, his imagination, were on fire; 
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but behind them there was not that genius of conception 
and command which alone makes the successful chief of 
a popular cause. 


His mother said nothing to disturb or deter him on 
his course, but in herself she was sorely afraid. She 
kept her lips shut because she would have thought it 
unworthy to discourage him, and she could not believe 
in his success, try how she might to compel her faith to 
await miracles. 


Little Nerina alone gave him that unquestioning, 
unhesitating, blind belief which is so dear to the soul of 
man. Nerina was convinced that at his call the whole 
of the Valdedera would rise full-armed, and that no 
hostile power on earth would dare to touch the water. 
To her any miracle seemed possible. Whatever he 
ordered, she did. She had neither fear nor hesitation. 
She would slip out of her room unheard, and speed 
over the dark country on moonless nights on his errands; 
she would seek for weapons and bring them in and dis- 
tribute them; she would take his messages to those on 
whom he could rely, and rouse to his cause the hesitat- 
ing and half-hearted by repetition of his words. Her 
whole young life had caught fire at his; and her pas- 
sionate loyalty accepted without comprehending all he 
enjoined on her or told to her. 


The danger which she ran and the concealment of 
which she was guilty, never disturbed her for an instant. 
What Adone ordained was her law. Had he not taken 
pity on her in her misery that day by the river? Was 
she not to do anything and everything to serve him and 
save the river? This was her sole creed; but it sufficed 
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to fill her still childish soul. If, with it, there were 
mingled a more intense and more personal sentiment, 
she was unconscious of, and he indifferent to, it. He 
sent her to do his bidding as he would have sent a boy, 
because he recognised in her that leal and fervent fidelity 
to a trust of which he was not sure in others. 


Although she was a slender brown thing, like a 
nightingale, she was strong, elastic, untiring; nothing 
seemed to fatigue her; she always looked as fresh as 
the dew, as vigorous as a young cherry-tree. Her big 
hazel eyes danced under their long lashes, and her 
pretty mouth was like one of the four-season roses which 
bloomed on the house wall. She was not thought much 
to look at in a province where the fine Roman type is 
blended with the Venetian colouring in the beauty of its 
women; but she had a charm and a grace of her own; 
wild and rustic, like that of a spray of grass or a harvest 
mouse swinging on a stalk of wheat. 


She was so lithe, so swift, so agile; so strong without 
effort, so buoyant and content, that she carried with her 
the sense of her own perfect health and happiness, as 
the east wind blowing up the Edera water bore with it 
the scent of the sea. 

But of any physical charm in her Adone saw nothing. 
A great rage filled his soul, and a black cloud seemed 
to float between him and all else which was not the 
wrong done to him and his and the water of the Edera. 
Until he should have lifted off the land and the stream 
this coming curse which threatened them, life held no- 
thing for him which could tempt or touch him, 


He used the girl for his own purposes and did not 
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spare her; but those purposes were only those of his self- 
imposed mission, and of all which was youthful, alluring, 
feminine in her, he saw nothing: she was to him no 
more than a lithe, swift, hardy filly would have been 
which he should have ridden over the moors and pastures 
to its death in pursuit of his end. He who had been 
always so tender of heart had grown cruel; he would 
have flung corpse upon corpse into the water if by such 
holocaust he could have reached his purpose. What 
had drawn him to Nerina had been that flash of ferocity 
which he had seen in her; that readiness to go to the 
bitter end in the sweet right of vengeance; instincts 
which formed so singular a contrast to the childish 
gaiety and the sunny goodwill of her normal dis- 
position. 

He knew that nothing which could have been done 
to her would have made her reveal any confidence he 
placed in her. That she was often out all the hours of 
the night on errands to the widely scattered dwellings 
of the peasants did not prevent her coming at dawn 
into the cattle stalls to feed and tend the beasts. 

And she was so dexterous, so sure, so silent; even 
the sharp eyes of old Gianna never detected her noc- 
turnal absence, even the shrewd observation of Clelia 
Alba never detected any trace of fatigue in her or any 
negligence in her tasks. She was always there when 
they needed her, did all that she was used to do, was 
obedient to every word or sign; they did not know that 
as she carried the water-pails, or cut the grass, or swept 
the bricks, or washed the linen, her heart sang proudly 
within her a joyous song because she shared a secret— 
a perilous secret—of which the elder woman knew no- 
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thing. Any night a stray shot might strike her as she 
ran over the moors, or through the heather; any night a 
false step might pitch her headlong into a ravine or a 
pool; any night, returning through the shallows of the 
ford, she might miss her footing and fall into one of 
the bottomless holes that the river hid in its depths: 
but the danger of it only endeared her errand the more 
to her; made her the prouder that she was chosen 
for it. 


“T fear nothing,” she said to him truthfully; “I fear 
only that you should not be content.” 


And as signal-fires run from point to point, or hill 
to hill, so she ran from one farmhouse to another, bear- 
ing the messages which organised those gatherings whereof 
Giavacchino Gallo had the knowledge. The men she 
summoned and spoke with were rough peasants, for the 
most part, rude as the untanned skins they wore at their 
work, but not one of them ever said a gross word or 
gave a lewd glance to the child. 


She was /a bimba to them all; a brave little soul 
and honest; they respected her as if she were one of 
their own children, or one of their own sisters, and 
Nerina coming through the starlight, with an old musket 
slung at her back, which Adone had taught her to use, 
and her small, bronzed feet leaping over the ground 
like a young goat’s, was a figure which soon became 
familiar and welcome to the people. She seemed to 
them like a harbinger of hope; she had few words, but 
those words reverberated with courage and energy; she 
moved the supine, she braced the timid; she brought 
the wavering firmness, and the nervous strength; she said 
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what Adone had taught her to say, but she put into it 
all her own immense faith in him, all her own innocent 
and undoubting certainty that his cause was just and 
would be blessed by heaven. 


The Edera water belonged to them. Would they 
let it be turned away from their lands and given to 
strangers? 


As a little spaniel or beagle threshes a covert, obe- 
dient to his master’s will and working only to please 
him, so she scoured the country-side and drove in, by 
persuasion, or appeal, or threat, all those who would 
lend ear to her, to the midnight meetings on the moors, 
or in the homesteads, where Adone harangued them, 
with eloquence ever varied, on a theme which was never 
stale, because it appealed at once to the hearts and to 
the interests of his hearers. 


But many of them, though fascinated, remained 
afraid. 


“When all is said, what can we do?” they muttered. 
“Authority has a long arm.” 


The people of the district talked under their breath 
of nothing else than of this resistance which was being 
preached as a holy war by the youth of the Terra 
Vergine. They were secret and silent, made prudent 
by many generations which had suffered from harsh 
measures and brutal reprisals, but the league he pro- 
claimed fascinated and possessed them. Conspiracy has 
a seduction subtle and irresistible as gambling for those 
who have once become its servants. It is potent as 
wine, and colours the brain which it inflames. To these 
lowly, solitary men, who knew nothing beyond their own 
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fields and coppices and waste-lands, its excitement came 
like a magic philter to change the monotony of their 
days. They were most of them wholly unlettered; knew 
not their A B C; had only learned the law of the sea- 
sons, and the earth, and the trees which grew, and the 
beasts which grazed; but they had imagination; they 
had the blood of ancient races; they were neither dolts 
nor boors, though Adone in his wrath called them so. 
They were fascinated by the call to rise and save their 
river. A feeling, more local than patriotism, but more 
noble than interest, moved them to share in his pas- 
sionate hatred of the intruders, and to hearken to his 
appeals to them to arm and rise as one man. 


But, on the other hand, long years of servitude and 
hardship had made them timid as gallant dogs are 
made so by fasting or the whip. “What are we?” some 
of them said to him. “We are no more than the earth- 
worms in the soil.” For there is a pathetic humility in 
these descendants of the ancient rulers of the world; it 
is a humility born of hope deferred, of the sense of 
every change being but a change of masters, of the 
knowledge that the sun rises and sets upon their toil, as 
it did on that of their fathers, as it will do on that of 
their children, and will never see it lessened, nor see the 
fruits thereof given to themselves or to their sons. It 
is a humility which is never ignoble, but is infinitely, be- 
cause hopelessly, sad. 


The river was their own, surely, yes; but, like so 
much else that was their own, the State claimed it. 


“What can be more yours than the son you beget, 
the fruit of your loins, the child for whom you have 
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laboured through long years?” said an old man to him 
once. “Yet the State, as soon as he is of use.to you, 
the State takes him, makes a beast of burden of him, 
kills his youth and his manhood; sends him, without a 
word to you, to be maimed and slaughtered in Africa, 
his very place of death unknown to you; his body—the 
body you begat and which his mother bore in her womb 
and nourished and cherished—is devoured by the beasts 
of the desert and the birds of the air. They take all; 
why shall they not take the river also?” 


The glowing faith of Adone was flung, as the sunlit 
salt spray of the ocean is cast on a cliff of basalt, 
against the barrier of that weary and prostrate despair 
which the State dares to tell the poor is their duty and 
their portion upon earth. 


But the younger men listened to him more readily, 
being less bent and broken by long labour, and poor 
food, and many years of unanswered prayers. Of these 
some had served their time in regiments, and aided him 
to give some knowledge of drill and of the use of 
weapons to those who agreed with him to dispute by 
force the claim of strangers to the Edera water. 


These gatherings took place on waste lands or bare 
heaths, or in clearings or hollows in the woods, and the 
tramp of feet and click of weapons scared the affrighted 
fox and the astounded badger. They dared not fire 
lest the sound should betray their whereabouts to 
some unfriendly ear; but they went through all other 
military exercises as far as it lay in their power to 
do so. 


The extreme loneliness of the Edera valley was in 
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their favour. Once in half a year, perhaps, half a troop 
of carabineers might ride through the district, but this 
was only if there had been any notable assassination or 
robbery; and of police there was none nearer than the 
town of San Beda. 

It was to arrange these nightly exercises, and sum- 
mon to or warn off men from them, as might be ex- 
pedient, that Nerina was usually sent upon her nocturnal 
errands. One night when she had been bidden by 
Adone to go to a certain hamlet in the woods to the 
north, the child, as she was about to slip back the great 
steel bolts which fastened the house door, saw a light 
upon the stairs which she had just descended, and 
turning round, her hand upon the lock, saw Clelia 
Alba. 

“Why are you out of your bed at this hour?” said 
the elder woman. Her face was stern and dark. 

Nerina did not answer; her gay courage forsook her; 
she trembled. 

“Why?” asked Adone’s mother. 

“I was going out,” answered the child. Her voice 
shook. She was clothed as usual in the daytime, but 
she had over her head a woollen wrapper. She had 
not her musket, for she kept it in the hen-house, and 
was accustomed to take it as she passed that place. 

“Going out! At the fourth hour of the night? Is 
that an answer for a decent maiden?” 

Nerina was silent. 

“Go back to your room, and I will lock you in it; 
in the morning you will account to me.” 

Nerina recovered her self-possession, though she 
trembled still. 
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“Pardon me, Madama Clelia,” she said humbly, “I 
must go out.” 

She did not look ashamed, and her ‘small brown 
face had a resolute expression. 

A great anguish seized and wrung the heart of Clelia 
Alba. She knew that Adone was not in the house. Did 
he, the soul of purity and honour, seduce a girl who 
dwelt under his own roof?—carry on an intrigue with a 
little beggar, to his own shame and the outrage of his 
mother? Was this the true cause of his frequent absence, 
his many nights abroad? Her dark brows contracted, 
her black eyes blazed. 

“Go to your room, wanton!” she said in tones 
of thunder. “In the morning you will answer to 
me.” 

But Nerina, who had before this slipped the bolts 
aside, and who had always kept her grasp upon the 
great key in the lock, suddenly turned it, pushed the 
oak door open, and before the elder woman was con- 
scious of what she was doing, had dashed out into the 
air, and slammed the door behind her. The rush of 
wind had blown out the lamp in Clelia Alba’s hand. 

When, after fumbling vainly for some minutes to 
find the door, and bruising her hands against the wall 
and an oaken chair, she at last found it and thrust it 
open, the night without was moonless and starless and 
stormy, and in its unillumined blackness she saw no 
trace of the little girl. She went out onto the doorstep 
and listened, but there was no sound. The wind was 
high; the perfume of the stocks and wallflowers was 
strong; far away the sound of the river rushing through 
the sedges was audible in the intense stillness, an owl 
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hooted, a night-jar sent forth its sweet, strange, sighing 
note. Of Nerina there was no trace. Clelia Alba 
came within and closed the door, and locked and 
bolted it. 

The old woman Gianna had come downstairs with 
a lighted rush candle in her hand; she was scared and 
afraid. 

“What is it? What is it, madama?” 

Clelia Alba dropped down on the chair by the 
door. 

“It is—it is—that the beggars spawn you would 
have me shelter is the leman of my son; and he has 
dishonoured his house and mine.” 

Gianna shook her grey head in solemn denial and 
disbelief. 

“Sior’a Clelia, do not say such words or think such 
thoughts of your son or of the child. She is as harm- 
less as any flower that blows out there in the garden, 
and he is a noble youth, though now, by the wicked- 
ness of men, distraught and off his head. What makes 
you revile them so?” 

“They are both out this night. Is not that 
enough?” 

Gianna was distressed; from her chamber above 
she had heard the words which had passed between 
Adone’s mother and Nerina, and knew the girl was 
gone. 

“T would condemn others, but not Adone and the 
child,” she returned. “For sure they do not do right to 
have secrets from you, but they are not such secrets as 
you think.” 
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“Enough!” said Clelia Alba sternly. “The morning 
will show who is right. It suffices for me that the son 
of Valerio Albo, my son, has forgot his duty to his 
mother and his respect for himself.” 

Clelia Alba rose with effort from her chair, relighted 
her lamp at the old woman’s rush candle, and went 
slowly and heavily up the stairs. She felt stunned and 
outraged. Her son!—hers!—to lie out of nights with a 
little nameless vagrant! 

Gianna caught hold of her skirt. “Madama—listen. 
I saw him born that day by the Edera water, and I 
have seen him every day of his life since till now. He 
would never do a base thing. Do not you, his mother, 
disgrace him by thinking of it for an hour. This thing 
is odd, is ugly, is strange, but wait to judge it—-—” 

Clelia Alba released her skirt from her old servant’s 
grasp. 

“You mean well, but you are crazed. Get you 
gone.” 

Gianna let go her hold and crept submissively down 
the stair. She set her rushlight on the floor and sat 
down in the chair by the door, and told her beads with 
shaking fingers. One or other of them, she thought, 
might come home either soon or late, for she did not 
believe that any amorous intimacy was the reason that 
they were both out—God knew where—in this windy, 
pitch-dark night. 

“But he does wrong, he does wrong,” she thought. 
“He sends the child on his errands perhaps, but he 
should remember a girl is like a peach, you cannot 
handle it ever so gently but its bloom goes; and he 
leaves us alone, two old women here, and we might 
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have our throats cut before we should be able to wake 
old Ettore in the stable.” 

The night seemed long to her in the lone stone en- 
trance, with the owls hooting round the house, and the 
winds blowing loud and tearing the tiles from the roof. 
Above, in her chamber, Adone’s mother walked to and 
fro all night sleepless. 
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XVII. 


GIANNA before it was dawn went out in the hope 
that she might meet Adone on his return, and be able 
to speak to him before he could see his mother. She 
was also in extreme anxiety for Nerina, of whom she 
had grown fond. She did not think the little girl would 
dare return after the words of Cłelia Alba. She knew 
the child was courageous, but timid, like an otter or 
a swallow. 

She went to the edge of the river and waited; he 
must cross it to come home; but whether he would cross 
higher up or lower down she could not tell. There was 
the faint light which preceded the rising of the sun. A 
great peace, a great freshness, were on the water and 
the land. 

“Oh Lord, what fools we are!” thought the old 
woman. “The earth makes itself anew for us with 
every dawn, and our own snarling, and fretting, and 
mourning cloud it all over for us, and we only see our 
own silly souls !” 

Soon, before the sun was rising, Adone came in 
sight, passing with firm, accustomed step across the un- 
dressed trunks of trees which were here thrown across 
the river to make a passage lower down the stream than 
the bridge of Ruscino. He was walking with spirit and 
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ease, his head was erect, his belt was filled with arms, 
his eyes had sternness and command in them; he came 
from one of the military drillings in the woods, and had 
been content with it. Seeing old Gianna waiting there 
he understood that something must have happened, and 
his first fears were for his mother. 

“Is she ill?” he cried, as he reached the bank of 
his own land. 

“No; she is well in health,” answered Gianna, “but 
she is sorely grieved and deeply angered; she found the 
girl Nerina going out at the dead of night.” 

Adone changed colour. He was silent. Gianna 
came close to him. 

“The child and you both out all night, heaven 
knows where! What but one thing can your mother 
think?” 

“Tf she thinks but one thing, that thing is false.” 

“Maybe. I believe so myself, but, Sior’ Clelia 
will not. Why do you send the child out at such 
hours?” 

“What did she say to my mother?” 

“Nothing; only that she had to go.” 

“Faithful little soul!” 

“Aye! And it is when little maids are faithful like 
this that men ruin them. I do not want to speak with- 
out respect to you, Adone, for I have eaten your bread 
and been sheltered by your roof through many a year; 
but for whatever end you send that child out of nights, 
you do a bad thing, a cruel thing, a thing unworthy of 
your stock; and if I know Clelia Alba—and who should 
know her if not I?—she will never let Nerina enter her 
house again.” 
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Adone’s face grew dark. 

“The house is mine. Nerina shall not be turned 
out of it.” 

“Perhaps it is yours; but it is your mother’s too, and 
you will scarce turn out your mother for the sake of a 
little beggar-girl?” 

Adone was silent; he saw the dilemma; he knew his 
mother’s nature; he inherited it. 

“Go you,” he said at last; “go you and tell her that 
the child went out on my errands, indeed, but I have 
not seen her; there is no collusion with her, and she is 
not and never will be dama of mine.” 

“I will take her no such message, for she would not 
listen. Go you; say what you choose; perhaps she will 
credit you, perhaps she will not. Anyhow, you are 
warned. As for me, I will go and search for Nerina.” 

“Do you mean she has not returned?” 

“Certainly she has not. She will no more dare to 
return than a kicked dog. You forget she is a young 
thing, a creature of nothing; she thinks herself no more 
than a pebble or a twig. Besides, your mother called 
her a wanton. That is a word not soon washed out. 
She is humble as a blade of grass, but she will resent 
that. You have made much trouble with your rebellious 
work, You have done ill—ill—ill!” 

Adone submitted mutely to the upbraiding; he knew 
he had done selfishly, wrongfully, brutally, that which 
had seemed well to himself with no consideration of 
others, 

“Get you gone and search for the child,” he said 
at last. “I will go myself to my mother.” 

“Tt is the least you can do. But you must not 
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forget the cattle. Nerina is not there to see to 
them.” 

She pushed past him and went on to the foot- 
bridge; but midway across it she turned and called to 
him: “I lit the fire, and the coffee is on it. Where am 
I to look for the child? In the heather? in the woods? 
up in Ruscino? down in the lower valley? or maybe at 
the presbytery?” 

“Don Silverio is absent,” Adone called back to her; 
and he passed on under the olive-trees towards his 
home. Gianna paused on the bridge and watched him 
till he was out of sight; then she went back herself by 
another path which led to the stables. A thought had 
struck her: Nerina was too devoted to the cattle to have 
let them suffer; possibly she was even now attending to 
them in their stalls. 

“She is a faithful little thing as he said!” the old 
servant muttered. “Yes; and such as she are born 
to labour and to suffer, and to eat the bread of bitter- 
ness.” 

“Where is she, Pierino?” she said to the old white 
dog; he was lying on the grass; if the girl were lost, 
she thought, Pierino would be away somewhere looking 
for her. 

Gianna’s heart was hard against Adone; in a dim 
way she understood the hopes and the schemes which 
occupied him, but she could not forgive him for sacrific- 
ing to them his mother and this friendless child. It was 
so like a man, she said to herself, to tear along on what 
he thought a road to glory, and never heed what he 
trampled down as he went—never heed any more than 
the mower heeds the daisies. 
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In the cattle stalls she found the oxen and the cows 
already watered, brushed, and content, with their pile of 
fresh grass beside them; there was no sound in the 
stables but of their munching and breathing, and now 
and then the rattle of the chains which linked them to 
their mangers. 

“Maybe she is amongst the hay,” thought Gianna, 
and painfully she climbed the wide rungs of the ladder 
which led to the hay-loft. There, sure enough, was 
Nerina, sound asleep upon the fodder. She looked very 
small, very young, very innocent. 

The old woman thought of the first day that she 
had seen the child asleep on the stone bench by the 
porch; and her eyes grew dim. 

“Who knows where you will rest to-morrow?” she 
thought; and she went backwards down the ladder noise- 
lessly so as not to awaken a sleeper, whose awaking 
might be so sorrowful. 

Gianna went back to the house and busied herself 
with her usual tasks; she could hear the voices of Adone 
and Clelia Alba in the chamber above; they sounded in 
altercation, but their words she could not hear. 

It was at dawn that same day that Don Silverio re- 
turned from his interviews with Count Corradini and 
Senatore Gallo. When he reached Ruscino the little 
rector of the village in the woods had already celebrated 
mass. Don Silverio cleansed himself from the dust of 
travel, entered his church for his orisons, then broke his 
fast with bread and a plate of lentils, and whilst the 
‘day was still young took the long familiar way to the 
Terra Vergine. Whatever the interview might cost in 
pain and estrangement he felt that he dared not lose an 
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hour in informing Adone of what was so dangerously 
known at the Prefecture. 

“He will not kill me,” he thought; “and if he did, 
it would not matter much;—except for you, my poor 
little man,” he added to his dog Signorino, who was 
running gleefully in his shadow. Gianna saw him ap- 
proaching as she looked from the kitchen window, and 
cried her thanks to the saints with passionate gratitude. 
Then she went out and met him. 

“Praise be to the Madonna that you have come 
back, reverendissimo!” she cried. “There are sore 
trouble and disputes under our roof.” 

“I grieve to hear that,” he answered; and thought, 
“I fear I have lost my power to cast oil on the troubled 
waters.” 

He entered the great vaulted kitchen and sat down, 
for he was physically weary, having walked twenty miles 
in the past night. 

“What you feel at liberty to tell me, let me hear,” 
he said to the old servant. 

Gianna told him in her picturesque, warmly-coloured 
phrase what had passed between Sior Clelia and the 
little girl in the night; and what she had herself said to 
Adone at dawn; and how Nerina was lying asleep in the 
hay-loft, being afraid, doubtless, to come up to the 
house. 

Don Silverio listened with pain and indignation. 

“What is he about to risk a female child on such 
errands? And why is his mother in such vehement 
haste to say cruel words and think unjust and untrue 
things?” 

“They are unjust and untrue, sir, are they not?” 
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said Gianna. “But it looked ill, you see; a little creature 
going out in the middle of the night, and to be sure she 
was but a vagrant when she came to us.” 

“And now—how does the matter stand? Has Adone 
convinced his mother of the girl’s innocence?” 

“Whew! That I cannot say, sir. They are up- 
stairs; and their voices were loud an hour ago. Now 
they are still. I had a mind to go up, but I am 
afraid.” 

“Go up; and send Adone to me.” 

“He is perhaps asleep, sir; he came across the water 
at dawn.” 

“If so, wake him. I must speak to him without 
delay.” 

Gianna went and came down quickly. 

“He is gone out to work in the fields, sir. Madama 
told me so. If he does not work, the land will go out 
of cultivation, sir.” 

“He may have gone to Nerina?” 

“T do not think so, sir. But I will go back to the 
stable and see.” 

“And beg Sior’ Clelia to come down to me.” 

He was left alone a few minutes in the great old 
stone chamber, with its smell of dried herbs hanging 
from its rafters and of maize-leaves baking in the 
oven. 

The land would go out of cultivation—yes!—and 
the acetylene factories would take the place of the 
fragrant garden, the olive-orchards, the corn-lands, the 
pastures. He did not wonder that Adone was roused to 
fury; but what fury would avail aught? What pain, what 
despair, what tears, would stay the desecration for an 
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hour? The hatchet would hew it all down, and the 
steam plough would pass over it all, and then the stone 
and the mortar, the bricks and the iron, the engines, 
and the wheels, and the cauldrons, would be enthroned 
on the ruined soil: the gods of a soulless age. 

“Oh, the pity of it! The pity of it!” thought Don 
Silverio, as the blue sky shone through the grated window 
and against the blue sky a rose branch swung and a 
swallow circled. 

«Your servant, Reverendissimo,” said the voice of 
Clelia Alba, and Don Silverio rose from his seat. 

“My friend,” he said to her, “I find you in trouble, 
and I fear that I shall add to it. But tell me first, what 
is this tale of Nerina?” 

“Tt is but this, sir; if Nerina enter here, I go.” 

“You cannot be serious!” 

“If you think so, look at me.” 

He did look at her; at her severe aquiline features, 
at her heavy eyelids drooping over eyes of implacable 
wrath, at her firm mouth and jaw, cold as if cut in 
marble. She was not a woman to trifle or to waver; 
perhaps she was one who having received offence would 
never forgive. 

“But it is monstrous!” he exclaimed; “you cannot 
turn adrift a little friendless girl—you cannot leaye your 
own house, your dead husband’s house-—neither is possible 
—you rave!” 

“Tt is my son’s house. He will harbour whom he 
will. But if the girl pass the doorstep I go. I am not 
too old to labour for myself.” 

“My good woman—my dear friend—it is incredible! 
I see what you believe, but I cannot pardon you for be- 
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lieving it. Even were it what you choose to think—which 
is not possible—surely your duty to a motherless and 
destitute girl of her tender years should counsel more 
benevolence ?” 

The face of Clelia Alba grew chillier and harder 
still. 

“Sir, leave me to judge of my own duties, as the 
mother of Adone, and the keeper of this house. He has 
told me that he is master here. I do not deny it. He 
is over age. He can bring her here if he chooses, but 
I go.” 

“But you must know the child cannot live here with 
a young man!” 

“Why not?” said Clelia Alba, and a cruel smile 
passed over her face. “It seems to me more decent 
than lying out in the fields together night after night.” 

“Silence!” said Don Silverio in that tone which 
awed the boldest. “Of what avail is your own virtue if 
it make you thus harsh, thus unbelieving, thus ready to 
condemn?” 

“T claim no more virtue than any clean-living woman 
should possess; but Valerio Alba would not have 
brought his leman into my presence, neither shall his 
son do so.” 

“In your present mood, words are wasted on you. 
Go to your chamber, Sior’ Clelia, and entreat Heaven to 
soften your heart. There is sorrow enough in store for 
you without your creating misery out of suspicion and 
unbelief. This house will not long be either yours or 
Adone’s.” 

He left the kitchen and went out into the air; Clelia 
Alba was too proud, too dogged, in her obstinacy 
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to endeavour to detain him or to ask him what he 
meant. 

“Where is Adone?” he asked of the old labourer 
Ettore, who was carrying manure in a great skip upon 
his back. 

“He is down by the five apple-trees, sir,” answered 
Ettore. 

The five apple-trees were beautiful old trees, gnarled, 
moss-grown, hoary, but still bearing abundant blossom; 
they grew in a field which was that year being trenched 
for young vines, a hard, back-breaking labour; the 
trenches were being cut obliquely, so as not to disturb 
the apple-trees or injure some fine fig-trees which grew 
there. Adone was at work, stripped to his shirt and 
hidden in the delved earth to his shoulders. 

He looked up from the trench and lifted his hat as 
he saw the priest enter the field; then he resumed his 
labour. 

“Come out of your ditch and hearken to me. I will 
not weary you with many words.” 

Adone, moved by long habit of obedience and defer- 
ence, leapt with his agile feet on to the border of the 
trench and stood there, silent, sullen, ready to repel re- 
proof with insolence. 

“Ts it worthy of you to ruin the name of a girl of 
sixteen by sending her on midnight errands to your 
fellow-rebels?” 

Don Silverio spoke bluntly; he spoke only on suspi- 
cion, but his tone was that of a direct charge. 

Adone did not doubt for a moment that he was in 
possession of facts. 

“Has the girl played us false?” he said moodily. 
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“I have not seen the girl,” replied Don Silverio. 
“But it is a base thing to do, to use that child for 
errands of which she cannot know either the danger or 
the illegality. You misuse one whose youth and helpless- 
ness should have been her greatest protection.” 

“I had no one else that I could trust.” 

“Poor little soul! You could trust her, so you 
abused her trust! No: I do not believe you are her 
lover. I do not believe you care for her more than for 
the clod of earth you stand on. But to my thinking 
that makes what you have done worse; colder, more 
cruel, more calculating. Had you seduced her, you 
would at least feel that you owed her something. She 
has been a mere little runner and slave to you—no 
more. Surely your knowledge that she depends on you 
ought to have sufficed to make her sacred?” 

Adone looked on the ground. His face was red 
with the dull flush of shame. He knew that he merited 
all these words and more. 

“I will provide temporarily for her; and you will 
send her out no more upon these errands,” continued 
Don Silverio. “Perhaps, with time, your mother may 
soften to her; but I doubt it.” > 

“The house is mine,” said Adone sullenly. “Shé 
shall not keep Nerina out of it.” 

“You certainly cannot turn your mother away from 
her own hearth,” replied Don Silverio with contempt. 
“I tell you I will take the girl to some place in Ruscino 
where she will be safe for the present time. But I came 
to say another thing to you as well as this. I have 
been away three days. I have seen the Prefect, Senatore 
Gallo. He has informed me that your intentions, your 
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actions, your plans and coadjutors are known to him, 
and that he is aware that you are conspiring to organise 
resistance and riot.” 

A great shock struck Adone as he heard; he felt as 
if an electric charge had passed through him. He had 
believed his secret to be as absolutely unknown as the 
graves of the lucomone under the ivy by the river- 
side. 

“How could he know?” he stammered. “Who is 
the traitor?” 

“That matters little,” said Don Silverio. “What 
matters much is, that all you do and desire to do is 
written down at the Prefecture.” ‘ 

Adone was sceptical. He laughed harshly. 

“If so, sir, why do they not arrest me? That would 
be easy enough. I do not hide.” 

“Have you not ofttimes seen a birdcatcher spread 
his net? Does he seize the first bird which approaches 
it? He is not so unwise. He waits until all the feathered 
innocents are in the meshes: then he fills his sack. That 
is how the Government acts always. It gives its enemies 
full rope to hang themselves. It is cold of blood, and 
slow, and sure.” 

“You say this to scare me, to make me desist.” 

“I say it because it is the truth; and if you were 
not a boy, blind with rage and unreason, you would 
long since have known that such actions as yours, in 
rousing or trying to rouse the peasants of the Valdedera, 
must come to the ear of the authorities. Do not mis- 
take. They let you alone as yet, not because they love 
you or fear you; but because they are too cunning and 
too wise to touch the pear before it is ripe.” 
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Adone was silent. He was not convinced; and many 
evil thoughts were black within his brain. His first 
quarrel with a mother he adored had intensified all the 
desperate ferocity awake in him. 

“You are as blind as a mole,” said Don Silverio, 
“but you have not the skill of the mole in constructing 
its hidden galleries. You scatter your secrets broadcast 
as you scatter grain over your ploughed field. You 
think it is enough to choose a moonless night for you 
and your companions-in-arms to be seen by no living 
creature! Does the stoat, does the wild cat, make such 
a mistake as that? If you make war on the State, study 
the ways of your foe. Realise that it has as many eyes, 
as many ears, as many feet as the pagan god; that its 
arm is as long as its craft, that it has behind it un- 
scrupulous force and unlimited gold, and the support of 
all those who only want to pursue their making of 
wealth in ease and in peace. Do you imagine you can 
meet and beat stich antagonists with a few rusty muskets, 
a few beardless boys, a poor little girl like Nerina?” 

Don Silverio’s voice was curt, imperious, sardonic; 
his sentences cut like whips; then after a moment of 
silence his tone changed to an infinite softness and 
sweetness of pleading and persuasion. 

“My son, my dear son! cease to live in this dream 
of impossible issues. Wake to the brutality of fact, to 
the nakedness of truth. You have to suffer a great 
wrong; but will you be consoled for it by the knowledge 
that you have led to the slaughter men whom you have 
known from your infancy? It can but end in one way 
—your conflict with the power of the State. You, and 
those who have listened to you, will be shot down with- 
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out mercy, or flung into prison, or driven to lead the 
life of tracked beasts in the woods. There is no other 
possible end to the rising which you are trying to bring 
about. If you have no pity for your mother, have pity 
on your comrades, for the women who bore them, for 
the women who love them.” 

Adone quivered with breathless fury as he heard. 
All the blackness of his soul gathered into a storm of 
rage, burst forth in shameful doubt and insult. He set 
his teeth, and his voice hissed through them, losing all 
its natural music. 

“Sir, your clients are men in high place; mine are 
my miserable brethren. You take the side of the rich 
and powerful; I take that of the poor and the robbed. 
Maybe your reverence has deemed it your duty to 
tell the authorities that which you say they have 
learned?” 

A knife through his breast-bone would have given a 
kindlier wound to his hearer. Amazement under such 
an outrage was stronger in Don Silverio than any other 
feeling for the first moment. Adone— Adone!— his 
scholar, his beloved, his disciple!—spoke to him thus! 
Then an overwhelming disgust and scorn swept over 
him, and was stronger than his pain. He could have 
stricken the ungrateful youth to the earth. The muscles 
of his right arm swelled and throbbed; but, with an in- 
tense effort, he controlled the impulse to avenge his in- 
sulted honour. Without a word, and with one glance 
of reproach and of disdain, he turned away and went 
through the morning shadows under the drooping apple- 
boughs. 

Adone, with his teeth set hard and his eyes filled 
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with savage fire, sprang down into the trench and re- 
sumed his work. 

He was impenitent. 

“He is mad! He knows not what he says!” thought 
the man whom he had insulted. But though he strove 
to excuse the outrage it was like a poisoned blade in 
his flesh. 

Adone could suspect him! Adone could believe 
him to be an informer! 

Was this all the recompense for eighteen years of 
unwearying affection, patience, and tuition? Though the 
whole world had witnessed against him, he would have 
sworn that Adone Alba would have been faithful to 
him. 

“He is mad,” he thought. “His first great wrong 
turns his blood to poison. He will come to me weeping 
to-morrow.” 

But he knew that what Adone had said to him, 
however repented of, however washed away with tears, 
was one of those injuries which may be forgiven, but 
can never be forgotten, by any living man. It would 
yawn like a pit between them for ever. 
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XVIII. 


To this apple-tree field there was a high hedge of 
luxuriant elder and ash, myrtle and field-roses. Behind 
this hedge old Gianna was waiting for him; the tears 
were running down her face. She took the skirt of his 
coat between her hands. “Wait, your reverence, wait! 
The child is in the cattle stable.” 

Don Silverio looked down on her a few moments 
without comprehension. Then he remembered. 

“Is she there indeed? Poor little soul! She must 
not go to the house.” 

“She does not dream of it, sir. Only she cannot 
understand why Madonna Clelia’s anger is so terrible. 
What can I do——oh, Lord!” 

“Keep her where she is for the present. I am going 
home. I will speak with some of the women in Ruscino, 
and find her some temporary shelter.” 

“She will go to none, sir. She says she must be 
where she can serve Adone. If she be shut up, she 
will escape and run into the woods. Three years ago 
she was a wild thing; she will turn wild again.” 

“Like enough! But we must do what we can. I 
am going home. I will come or send to you in a few 
hours.” 

Gianna reluctantly let him go. As he crosssd the 
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river he looked down on the bright water, here green as 
emeralds, there brown as peat, eddying round the old 
stone piers of the bridge, and an infinite sorrow was on 
him. 

As a forest fire sweeps away under its rolling smoke 
and waves of flame millions of obscure and harmless 
creatures, so the baneful fires of men’s greed and spe- 
culations came from afar and laid low these harmless 
lives with neither thought of them or pity. 

Later in the day he sent word to Gianna to bring 
Nerina to the presbytery. They both came, obedient. 
The child looked tired and had lost her bright colour; 
but she had a resolute look on her face. 

“My poor little girl,” he said gently to her, “Ma- 
donna Clelia is angered against you. We will hope her 
anger will pass ere long. Meanwhile you must not go 
to the hosue. You would not make ill-blood between 
a mother and her son?” 

“No,” said Nerina. 

“I have found a home for awhile for you, with old 
Alaida Manzi; you know her; she is a good creature. I 
am very sorry for you, my child; but you did wrong to 
be absent at night; above all not to go back to your 
chamber when Clelia Alba bade you do so.” 

Nerina’s face darkened. “I did no harm.” 

“I am sure you did not mean to do any; but you 
disobeyed Madonna Clelia.” 

Nerina was silent. 

“You are a young girl; you must not roam the 
country at night. It is most perilous. Decent maidens 
and women are never abroad after moonrise.” 

Nerina said nothing. 
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“You will promise me never to go out at night 
again?” 

“T cannot promise that, sir.” 

“Why?” 

“If I be wanted, I shall go.” 

“If Adone Alba bid you—is that your mean- 
ing?” 

Nerina was silent. 

“Do you think that it is fitting for you to have 
secrets from me, your confessor?” 

Nerina was silent: her rosy mouth was closed firmly. 
It was very terrible to have to displease and disobey 
Don Silverio; but she would not speak, not if she should 
burn in everlasting flames for ever. 

“Take her away. Take her to Alaida,” he said 
wearily to Gianna. 

“She only obeys Adone, sir,” said the old woman. 
“All I can say counts as naught.” 

“Adone will send her on no more midnight errands, 
unless he be brute and fool both. Take her away. 
Look to her, you and Alaida.” 

“I will do what I can, sir,” said Gianna humbly, 
and pushed the girl out into the village street before 
her. 

Don Silverio sat down at his deal writing-table and 
wrote in his fine, clear caligraphy a few lines: ‘‘Zn the 
name of my holy office I forbid you to risk the life and 
good name of the maiden Nerina on your unlawful 
errands.” 

Then he signed and sealed the sheet, and sent it by 
his sacristan to Adone. 

He received no answer. 
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The night which followed was one of the most bitter 
in its meditations that he had ever spent; and he had 
spent many cruel and sleepless nights ere then. 

That Adone could for one fleeting moment have 
harboured so vile a thought filled him with nausea and 
amaze. Betray them! He!—who would willingly have 
given up such years of life as might remain to him 
could he by such a sacrifice have saved their river and 
their valley from destruction. There wns nothing short 
of vice or crime which he would not have done to save 
the Edera water from its fate. But it was utterly im- 
possible to do anything. Even men of eminence had 
often brought all their forces of wealth and of argument 
against similar enterprises, and had failed in their oppo- 
sition. What could a few score of peasants, and one 
poor ecclesiastic, do against all the omnipotence of Par- 
liament, of millionaires, of secretaries of State, of specu- 
lators, of promoters, tenacious and forcible and ravenous 
as the octopus? 

In those lonely night hours when the moonbeams 
shone on his bed and the little white dog nestled itself 
close to his shoulder, he was tortured also by the sense 
that it was his duty to arrest Adone and the men of the 
Valdedera in their mad course, even at the price of such 
treachery to them as Adone had dared to attribute to 
him. But if that were his duty it must be the first duty 
which consciously he had left undone! 

If he could only stop them on their headlong 
folly by betraying them they must rush on to their 
doom! 

He saw no light, no hope, no assistance anywhere. 
These lads would not be able to save a single 
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branch of the river water, nor a sword-rush on its 
banks, nor a moorhen in its shallows, nor a cluster of 
myosotis upon its banks, and they would ruin them- 
selves. 

The golden glory of the planet Venus shone between 
the budding vine-leaves at his casement. 

“Are you not tired?” he said to the shining orb. 
“Are you not tired of watching the endless cruelties and 
insanities on earth?” 
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XIX. 


THE people of Ruscino went early to their beds; the 
light of the oil-wicks of the Presbytery was always the 
only light in the village half an hour after dark. Nerina 
went uncomplainingly to hers in the dark stone house 
within the walls where she had been told that it was 
her lot to dwell. She did not break her fast; she drank 
great draughts of water; then, with no word except a 
brief good-night, she went to the sacking filled with 
leaves which the old woman Alaida pointed out for her 
occupancy. 

“She is soon reconciled,” thought the old crone. 
“They have trained her well.” 

Relieved of all anxiety, she herself lay down in the 
dark and slept. The girl seemed a good, quiet, tame 
little thing, and said her paternosters as she should do. 
But Nerina did not sleep. She was stifled in this little 
close room with its one shuttered window. She who 
was used to sleep with the fresh fragrant air of the 
dark fields blowing over her in her loft, felt the 
sour, stagnant atmosphere take her like a hand by the 
throat. 

As soon as she heard by the heavy breathing of the 
aged woman that she was sunk in the congested slumber 
of old age, the child got up noiselessly—she had not un- 
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dressed—and stole out of the chamber, taking the door- 
key from the nail on which Alaida had hung it. A 
short stone stair led down to the entrance. No one 
else was sleeping in the house; all was dark, and she 
had not even a match or a tinder-box; but she felt 
her way to the outer door, unlocked it, as she had 
been used to unlock the door at the Terra Vergine, 
and in another moment ran down the steep and stony 
street. She laughed as the wind from the river blew 
against her lips, and brought her the fragrance of 
Adone’s fields. 

“I shall be in time!” she thought, as she ran down 
a short cut which led, in a breakneck descent, over the 
slope of what had once been the glacis of the fortress, 
beneath the Rocca to the bridge. 

The usual spot for the assembly of the malcontents 
was a grassy hollow surrounded on all sides with woods, 
and called the tomb of Asdrubal, from a mound of 
masonry which bore that name, although it was utterly 
improbable that Asdrubal, who had been slain a hun- 
dred miles to the north-east on the Marecchia water, 
should have been buried in the Valdedera at all. But 
the place and the name were well known in the dis- 
trict to hundreds of peasants, who knew no more 
who or what Asdrubal had been than they knew the 
names of the stars which form the constellation of 
Perseus. 

Adone had summoned his friends to be there by 
nightfall, and he was passing from the confines of his 
own lands on to those of the open moors when the 
child saw him. He was dressed in his working clothes, 
but he was fully armed: his gun on his shoulder, his 
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great pistols in his sash, his dagger in his stocking. 
They were ancient arms; but they had served in matters 
of life and death, and would so serve again. On the 
three-edged blade of the sixteenth-century poignard was 
a blood-stain more than a century old which nothing 
would efface. 


“Nerina!” he cried as the girl stopped him, and was 
more distressed than pleased to see her there; he had 
not thought of her. 


In the moonlight, under the silvery olive foliage her 
little sunburnt face and figure took a softer and more 
feminine grace. But Adone had no sight for it. For 
him she was but a sturdy little pony, who would trot 
till she dropped. 

He was cruel as those who are possessed by one 
intense and absorbing purpose always are: he was cruel 
to Nerina as Garibaldi, in the days of Ravenna, was 
cruel to Anita. 

But through that intense egotism which sees in all 
the world only its own cause, its own end, its own 
misery, there* touched him for one instant an unselfish 
pity for the child of whom he had made so mercilessly 
his servant and his slave. 

“Poor little girl! I have been hard to you, I have 
been cruel and unfair,” he said, as a vague sense of her 
infinite devotion to his cause moved him as a man may 
be moved by a dog’s fidelity. 

“You have been good to me,” said Nerina; and from 
the bottom of her heart she thought so. “I came to 
see if you wanted me,” she added humbly. 

“No, no. They think ill of you for going my er- 
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rands. Poor child, I have done you harm enough. I 
will not do you more.” 

“You have done me only good.” 

“What! When my mother has turned you out of 
the house!” 

“Tt is her right.” 

“Let it be so for a moment. You shall come back. 
You are with old Alaida?” 

“Ves,” 

“How can you be out to-night?” 

“She sleeps heavily, and the lock is not hard.” 

“You are a brave child.” 

“Is there nothing to do to-night?” 

“No, dear.” 

“Where do you go?” 

“To meet the men at the tomb of Asdrubal.” 

“Who summoned them?” 

“I myself. You must be sad and sorry, child, and 
it is my fault.” 

She checked a sob in her throat. “I am not far 
away, and old Alaida is kind. Let me go on some 
errand to-night?” 

“No, my dear, I cannot.” 

He recalled the words of the message which he had 
received from Don Silverio that dav. He knew the 
justice of this message, he knew that it only forbade 
what all humanity, hospitality, manhood, and compassion 
forbade to him. One terrible passion had warped his 
nature, closed his heart, and invaded his reason to the 
exclusion of all other thoughts or instincts; but he was 
not yet so lost to shame as, now that he knew what he 
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had done, to send out a female creature into peril to do 
his bidding. 

“Tell me, then, tell me,” pleaded Nerina, “when 
will anything be done?” 

“Whenever the foreign labourers come to work on 
the water we shall drive them away.” 

“But if they will not go?” 

“Child, the river is deep; we know its ways and its 
soundings; they do not.” 

Her great bright eyes flashed fire: an unholy joy 
laughed in them. 

“We will baptise them over again!” she said; and 
all her face laughed and sparkled in the moonlight. 
There was fierce mountain blood in her veins; it grew 
hot at the thought of slaughter like the juice of grapes 
warmed in an August noon. 

He laughed also, savagely. “Their blood will be on 
their own heads!” : 

He meant to drive them out, swamp them in the 
stream, choke them in the sand, hunt them in the 
heather; make every man of them rue the day that 
ever they came thither to meddle with the Edera 
water. 


“Curse them! Their blood will be on their own 
heads!” he said between his teeth. He was thinking of 
the strange men who it was said would be at work on 
the land and the water before the moon, young now, 
should be in her last quarter; men hired by the hun- 
dreds, day-labourers of the Romagna and the Puglie, 
leased by contract, marshalled under overseers, different 
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in nothing from slaves who groan under the white man’s 
lash in Africa. 


“Let me come with you to-night,” she pleaded again. 
“I will hide in the bushes. The men shall not see 
me.” 


“No, no,” he said sternly. “Get you back to your 
rest at Ruscino. I did wrong, I did basely to use your 
ignorance and abuse your obedience. Get you gone, 
and listen to your priest, not to me.” 


The child, ever obedient, vanished through the olive- 
boughs. Adone went onward northward to his tryst: his 
soul was dark as night; it enraged him to have been 
forced by his conscience and his honour to obey the 
command of Don Silverio. 


But she did not go over the bridge to Ruscino. She 
waited a little while and then followed on his track. Gianna 
was right. She was a wild bird. She had been caught 
and tamed for a time, but she was always wild. The 
life which they had given her had been precious and 
sweet to her, and she had learned willingly all its ways; 
but at the bottom of her heart the love of liberty, the 
love of movement, the love of air and sky and freedom 
were stronger than all else. She was of an adven- 
turous temper also, and brave like all Abruzzese, and 
she longed to see one of those” moonlit midnight 
meetings of armed men to which she had so often borne 
the summons. Now that she had escaped from Alaida’s 
keeping she could not have forced herself to go back 
out of this clear, cool, radiant night into the little, 
close, dark sleeping-chamber. No, not if Don Sil- 
verio himself had stood in her path with the cross 
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raised. She was like a year-old lioness who smells 
blood. 


She knew the way to the tomb of Asdrubal, even 
in the darkness, as well as he did. It was situated in a 
grassy hollow surrounded by dense trees, some five miles 
or more from the Terra Vergine, on the north bank of 
the river. The solitude was absolute, and the place 
large enough to permit the assemblage of several scores 
of men. 


Adone went on, unconscious that he was followed; 
he went at a swinging trot, easy and swift; the sinews 
of his lithe limbs were strong as steel, and his rage, all 
aflame, lent lightning to his feet. 


She allowed him to precede her by half a mile or 
more, for if he had seen her his anger would have been 
great, and she feared it. She went skipping and bound- 
ing along, where the path was clear, in all the joy of 
liberty and rapture of the fresh night air. The hours 
spent in Alaida’s close house in the village had been as 
terrible to her as his hours in a birdcatcher’s hamper 
are to a wild bird. Up at Ansalda she had always been 
out of doors, and at the Terra Vergine she had gone 
under a roof only to eat and sleep. 

The moon, which was in the beginning of its first 
quarter, had passed behind some heavy clouds; there 
was little light, for there were as yet few stars visible, 
but that was no matter to her. She knew her way as 
well as any mountain hare. 

The pungent odour of the heaths through which she 
went seemed to her like a draught of wine, the strong 
sea breeze which was blowing bore her up like wings. 
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She forgot that she was once more a homeless waif, as 
she had been that day when she had sat under the 
dock-leaves by the Edera water. He had told her she 
should go back; she believed him: that was enough. 
Madonna Clelia would forgive, she felt sure, for what 
harm had she done? All would be well; she would feed 
the oxen again, and go again to the spring for water, 
and all would be as it had been before—her thoughts, 
her desires, went no farther than that. So, with a light 
heart she followed him gaily, running where there 
was open ground, pushing hard where the heather 
grew, going always in the same path as Adone had 
done. 

All of a sudden she stopped short, in alarm. 

The night was still; the rushing of the river was 
loud upon it, the owls hooted and chuckled, now and 
then a fox in the thickets barked. There are many 
sounds in the open country at night; sounds of whirring 
pinions, of stealthy feet, of shrill, lone cries, of breaking 
twigs, of breaking ferns, of little rivulets unheard by 
day, of timid creatures taking courage in the dark. 
But to these sounds she was used; she could give a 
name to every one of them. She heard now what 
was unfamiliar to her in these solitudes; she heard the 
footsteps of men; and it seemed to her, all around her, 
as though in a moment of time, the heath and bracken 
and furze grew alive with them. Were they men of 
Ruscino going to their tryst with Adone? She did not 
think so, for she had never known the few men in the 
village summon courage to join the armed meetings of 
the men of the valley. She stopped and listened, as a 
pole-cat which was near her did; the sounds were those 
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of human beings, breathing, creeping, moving under the 
heather. 

Suddenly she felt some presence close to her in the 
dark; she held her breath; she shrank noiselessly be- 
tween the plumes of heath. If they were men of the 
country they would not hurt her, but if not—she was 
not sure. 

Near her was an open space where the wild growth 
had been recently cut. The men debouched on to it 
from the undergrowth; there was a faint light from the 
stars on that strip of rough grass; by it she saw that 
they were soldiers, five in number. 

A great terror cowed her, like a hand of ice at her 
heart, a terror not for herself, but for those away there, 
in the green hollow by the three stone-pines. 

They were soldiers; yes, they were soldiers; the 
sounds she had heard had been the crushing of the 
plants under their feet, the click of their muskets as 
they moved; they were soldiers! Where had they come 
from? There were no soldiers at Ruscino. 

The only time when she had ever seen soldiers had 
been when the troopers had captured Baruffo. These 
were not troopers; they were small men, on foot, linen- 
clad, moving stealthily, and as if in fear; only the tubes 
of their muskets glistened in the light of the great 
planets. 

She crouched down lower and lower, trying to enter 
the ground and hide; she hoped they would go onward, 
and then she could run—faster than they—and reach 
the hollow, and warn Adone and his fellows. She had 
no doubt that they came to surprise the meeting; but 
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she hoped from their pauses and hesitating steps that 
they were uncertain what way to take. 

“If you come to me to lead you—aye! I will lead 
you!—you will not forget where I lead!” she said to 
herself, as she hid under the heather; and her courage 
rose, for she saw a deed to be done. For they were 
now very near to the place of meeting, and could have 
taken the rebels like mice in a trap, if they had only 
known where they were; but she, watching them stand 
still, and stare, and look up to the stars, and then north, 
south, east, and west, saw that they did not know, and 
that it might be possible to lead them away from the 
spot by artifice, as the quail leads the sportsman away 
from the place where her nest is hidden. 

As the thought took shape in her brain a sixth man, 
a sergeant who commanded them, touched her with his 
foot, stooped, clutched her, and pulled her upward. She 
did not try to escape. 

“What beast of night have we here?” he cried. 
“Spawn of devils, who are you?” 

Nerina writhed under the grip of his iron fingers, 
but she still did not try to escape. He cursed _ her, 
swore at her, shook her, crushed her arm black and blue, 
She was sick with pain, but she was mute. 

“Who are you?” he shouted. 

“T come down from the mountains to work here in 
summer.” 

“Can any of you speak her dialect?” cried the 
sergeant to his privates: the sergeant was a man of 
Milan. 
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One man answered, “I come from Paganica; it is 
much the same tongue there as in these parts.” 

“Ask her the way, then.” 

The soldier obeyed. 

“What is the way to the Three Pines?-—to the tomb 
of Asdrubal?” 

“The way is long,” said Nerina. 

“Do you know it?” 

“I know it.” 

“Have you heard tell of it?” 

“Ves.2 

“That men meet at night there?” 

$V. 65..” 

“Meet this night there?” 

SAn 

“You know where the tomb of Asdrubal is?” 


“Have I not told you?” 

The soldier repeated her answer translated to his 
sergeant; the latter kept his grasp on her. 

“Ask her if she will take us there.” 

The soldier asked her and translated her an- 


swer. 

“If we give her two gold pieces she will take us 
there.” 

“Spawn of hell! I will give her nothing. But if 
she do not lead us aright I will give her a bullet for her 
breakfast.” 

The soldier translated to Nerina: “He will give you 
two gold pieces if you guide us aright; and you need 
have no fear; we are honest men and the king’s ser- 
vants.” 
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“T will guide the king’s servants.” 

“You are sure of the way?” 

“Ts the homing pigeon sure of his?” 

“Let us be off,” said the sergeant. “A bullet for 
her if she fail.” 

He had little pleasure in trusting to this girl of the 
Abruzzo hills, but he and his men were lost upon these 
moors, and might grope all night, and miss the meeting, 
and fail to join his comrades and surprise those who 
gathered at it. He reckoned upon fear as a sure 
agent to keep her true, as it kept his conscripts under 
arms. 

“Bid him take his hand off me,” said Nerina, “or I 
do not move.” 

The private translated to his superior. “She prays 
of your mercy to leave her free, or she cannot pass 
through the heather.” 

The sergeant let her go unwillingly, but pushed her 
in front of him, and levelled his revolver at her. 

“Tell her, if she try to get away, I fire.” 

“Tell him I know that,” said Nerina. 

She was not afraid, for a fierce, unholy joy was 
in her veins; she could have sung, she could have 
laughed, she could have danced; she held them in 
her power; they had come to ensnare Adone, and she 
had got them in her power as if they were so many 
moles! 

They tied her hands behind her; she let them do it; 
she did not want her hands. Then she began to push 
her way doggedly, with her head down, to the south. 
The tomb of Asdrubal was due north; she could see 
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the pole star, and turned her back to it and went due 
south. 

Three miles or more southward there was a large 
pollino, or swamp known as L’Erba Molle, the wet 
grass; the grass was luxuriant, the flora was varied 
and beautiful; in appearance it was a field, in reality 
it was a morass; to all people of the Valdedera it 
was dreaded and avoided, as quicksands are by the 
seashore. 

She went on as fast as the narrow path, winding in 
and out between the undergrowth, permitted her to go; 
the armed soldiers, heavy laden with their knapsacks 
and their boots, following her clumsily, and with effort, 
muttering curses on their ill-luck and their sleepless 
night. 

The stars were now larger and brighter; the dark- 
ness was lightened, the river was running away from its 
southern birthplace in the hills which lie like couched 
lions about the feet of the Gran Sasso. She could hear 
its distant murmur. “They come to capture you,” she 
said to it, “and I will kill them. They shall choke and 
go down, down, down——” 

Her heart leapt within her; and she went with the 
loaded revolver pointed at her from behind as though 
she went to her bridal-bed. 

“Where are you taking us, vile little bitch?” the 
sergeant cried, and the soldier from Paganica translated : 
“Pretty little brown one, whither do you go?” 

“I take you straight,” said Nerina, “only you go 
too clumsily, for men in these parts should not wear 
leather upon their feet.” 
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The soldiers sighed assent, and would willingly 
have gone barefoot, and the sergeant swore in tones 
of thunder because he could not understand what she 
said. 

Before long they came in sight of the Erba Molle; 
it looked like a fair, peaceful pasture, with thousands 
of sword-rushes golden upon its surface. The light 
of the stars, which was now brilliant, shone upon its 
verdure; there were great flocks of water-birds at roost 
around it, and they rose with shrill cries and great 
noise of wings, with a roar as though a tide were ris- 
ing. 

Across it stretched a line of wooden piles which 
served as a rude causeway. to those who had the 
courage and the steadiness to leap from one to another 
of them. It was not three times in a season that any- 
one dared to do so. Adone did so sometimes; and he 
had taught Nerina how to make the passage. 

“Pass you after me, and set your feet where I set 
mine,” said Nerina to the little soldier of the Abruzzo, 
and she put down her foot on the first pile, sunk almost 
invisible under the bright green slime, where thousands 
of frogs were croaking. 

The soldier of the Abruzzo said to his superior, 
“She says we must set our feet where she sets 
hers. We are quite near now to the tomb of the bar- 
barian.” 

Nerina, with the light leap of a kid, bounded from 
pile to pile. They thought she went on solid ground; 
on meadow grass. The sergeant and his men crowded 
on to what they thought was pasture. In the uncertain 
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shadows and scarce dawning light, they did not see the 
row of submerged timber. They sank like stones in 
the thick ooze; they were sucked under to their knees, 
to their waists, to their shoulders, to their mouths; the 
yielding grasses, the clutching slime, the tangled weed, 
the bottomless mud, took hold of them; the water-birds 
shrieked and beat their wings; the hideous clamour of 
dying men answered them. 

Nerina had reached the other side of the morass 
in safety, and her mocking laughter rang upon their 
ears. 

“IT have led you well!” she cried to them. “I 
have led you well, oh servants of the king!—oh swine! 
—oh slaves!—oh spies!—oh hunters and butchers of 
men!” 

And she danced on the edge of the field of death, 
and the light of the great planets shone upon her face. 

Had she run onward at once into the wood beyond 
she would have been saved. That instant of triumph 
and mockery lost her. 

The sergeant had put his revolver in his teeth; he 
knew now that he was a dead man; the slime was up 
to his chin, under his feet the grass and the mud quaked, 
yielded, yawned like a grave. 

He drew his right arm out of the ooze, seized his 
revolver, and aimed at the dancing, mocking, triumphant 
figure beyond the border of golden sword-rushes. With 
a supreme effort he fired; then he sank under the mud 
and weed. 

The child dropped dead on the edge of the 
morass. 
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One by one each soldier sank. Not one escaped. 
The water-birds came back from their upward flight 
and settled again on the swamp. 
Underneath it all was still, save for the loud croak- 
ing of the frogs. 
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XX. 


Don Sitverio rose with the dawn of day, and entered 
his church at five of the clock. There were but a few 
women gathered in the gaunt, dark vastness of the nave. 
The morning was hot, and the scent of buds and 
blossoms and fresh-cut grass came in from the fields 
over the broken walls and into the ancient houses. 

When Mass was over, old Alaida crept over the 
mouldy mosaics timidly to his side, and kneeled down 
on the stones. 

“Most reverend,” she whispered, “twas not my fault. 
I slept heavily; she must have unlocked the door, for 
it was undone at dawn; her bed is empty, she has not 
returned.” 

“You speak of Nerina?” 

“Of Nerina, reverence. I did all I could. It was 
not my fault. She was like a hawk in a cage.” 

“I am grieved,” he said; and he thought: “Is it 
Adone?” 

He feared so. 

“Ts she not at the Terra Vergine?” he asked. Alaida 
shook her head. 

“No, reverend sir. I sent my grandchild to ask 
there. Gianna has not seen her, and says the girl 
would never dare to go near Clelia Alba.” 

“T am grieved,” said Don Silverio again. 
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He did not blame the old woman, as who, he 
thought, blames one who could not tame an eaglet? 

He went back to the presbytery and broke his fast 
on a glass of water, some bread, and some cresses from 
the river. 

He had sent for Gianna. In half an hour she came, 
distressed and frightened. 

“Sir, I know not of her; I should not dare to har- 
bour her, even in the cattle-stall. Madonna Clelia 
would turn me adrift. When Madonna Clelia has once 
spoken——” 

“Adone is at home?” 

“Alas! no, sir. He went out at nightfall; we have 
not seen him since. He told me he went to a meeting 
of men at the Three Pines, at what they call the Tomb 
of the Barbarian.” 

Don Silverio was silent. 

“It is very grave,” he said at last. 

“Aye, sir, grave indeed,” said Gianna. “Would 
that it were love between them, sir. Love is sweet 
and wholesome and kind, but there is no such thing 
in Adone’s heart. ‘There it is only, alas! blackness and 
fire and hatred, sir; blood-lust against those who mean 
ill to the river.” 

“And his mother has lost all influence over him?” 

“All, sir. She is no more to him now than a bent 
stick. Yet, months ago, she gave him her pearls and 
her bracelets, and he sold them in a distant town to buy 
weapons.” 

“Indeed? What madness!” 

“How else could the men have been armed, sir?” 

“Armed!” he repeated. “And of what use is it to 
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arm? What use is it for two hundred peasants to 
struggle against the whole forces of the State? They 
will rot in prison; that is all that they will do.” 

“Maybe yes, sir. Maybe no,” said the old woman, 
with the obstinacy of ignorance. “Someone must 
begin. They have no right to take the water away, 
sir; no more right than to take the breast from the 
babe.” 

Then, afraid of having said so much, she dropped 
her curtsey and went out into the street. But in another 
moment she came back into the study with a scared, 
blanched face, in which the wrinkles were scarred deep 
like furrows in a field. 

“Sir—sir!” she gasped, “there are the soldiery 
amongst us.” : 

Don Silverio rose in haste, put the little dog on his 
armchair, closed the door of his study, and went down 
the narrow stone passage which parted his book-room 
from the entrance. The lofty doorway showed him the 
stones of the familiar street, a buttress of his church, a 
great branch of one of the self-sown ilex-trees, the 
glitter of the arms and the white leather of the cross 
belts of a sentinel. The shrill lamentations of the 
women seemed to rend the sunny air. He shuddered 
as he heard. Coming up the street farther off were 
half a troop of carabineers and a score of dragoons; 
the swords of the latter were drawn, the former had 
their carbines levelled. The villagers, screaming with 
terror, were closing their doors and shutters in frantic 
haste; the door of the presbytery alone remained open. 
Don Silverio went into the middle of the road and ad- 
dressed the officer who headed the carabineers. 
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“May I ask to what my parish owes this visit?” 
“We owe no answer to you, reverend sir,” said the 
lieutenant. ` 

The people were sobbing hysterically, catching their 
children in their arms, calling to the Holy Mother to 
save them, kneeling down on the sharp stones in the 
dust. Their priest felt ashamed of them. 

“My people,” he called to them, “do not be afraid. 
Do not hide yourselves. Do not kneel to these troopers. 
You have done no wrong.” ' 

“I forbid you to address the crowd,” said the officer. 
“Get you back into your house.” 

“What is my offence?” 

“You will learn in good time,” said the commandant. 
“Get you into your presbytery.” 

“My place is with my people.” 

The officer, impatient, struck him on the chest with 
the pommel of his sword. 

Two carabineers thrust him back into the passage. 

“No law justifies your conduct,” he said coldly, “or 
authorises you to sever me from my flock.” 

“The sabre is law here,” said the lieutenant in 
command. 

“It is the only law known anywhere in this king- 
dom,” said Don Silverio. 

“Arrest him,” said the officer. “He is creating dis- 
order.” 

The carabineers drove him into his study, and a 
brigadier began to ransack his papers and drawers. 

He said nothing; the seizure of his manuscripts and 
documents was indifferent to him, for there was nothing 
he had ever written which would not bear the fullest 
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light. But the insolent and arbitrary act moved him to 
keen anxiety, because it showed that the military men 
had licence to do their worst, at their will, and his 
anguish of apprehension was for Adone. He could only 
hope and pray that Adone had returned, and might be 
found tranquilly at work in the fields of the Terra 
Vergine. But his fears were great. Unless more soldiery 
were patrolling the district in all directions it was little 
likely, he thought, that these men would conduct them- 
selves thus in Ruscino; he had no doubt that it was a 
concerted movement, directed by the Prefect, and the 
General commanding the garrisons of the province, and 
intended to net in one haul the malcontents of the 
Valdedera. 

From his study there was no view upon the street; 
he could hear the wailing of women and screaming 
of children from the now closed houses: that was all. 

“What is it your men do to my people?” he said 
sternly. 

The brigadier did not reply; he went on throwing 
papers into a trunk. 

“Where is your warrant for this search? We are 
not in a state of siege?” asked Don Silverio. 

The man, with a significant gesture, drew his sabre 
up halfway out of its sheath; then let it fall again with 
a clash. He vouchsafed no other answer. 

Some women’s faces pressed in at the grating of the 
window which looked on the little garden, scared, blanched, 
horrified, the white head and sunburnt features of Gianna 
foremost. 

“Reverendissimo!” they screamed as with one voice. 
“They are bringing the lads in from the moors.” 
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And Gianna shrieked, “Adone! 
Adone!” 

Don Silverio sprang to his feet. 

“Adone! Have you taken Adone Alba?” 

“The ringleader! By Bacchus! yes,” cried the 
brigadier, with a laugh. “He will get thirty years at 
the galleys. Your flock does you honour, Reveren- 
dissimo!” 

“Let me go to my flock,” said Don Silverio; and 
some tone in his voice, some gesture of his hand, had 
an authority in them which compelled the carabineer to 
let him pass unopposed. 

He went down the stone passage to the archway of 
the open door. A soldier stood sentinel there. The 
street was crowded with armed men. The air was full 
of clangour and clamour; above all rose the shrill screams 
of the women. 

“No one passes,” said the sentinel, and he levelled 
the mouth of his musket at Don Silverio’s breast. 

“I pass,” said the priest, and with his bare hand 
he grasped the barrel of the musket and forced it up- 
ward. 

“T rule here, in the name of God,” he said in a 
voice which rolled down the street with majestic melody, 
dominating the screams, the oaths, the hell of evil sound; 
and he went down the steps of his house, and no man 
dared lay a hand on him. 

He could hear the trampling of horses and the 
jingling of spears and scabbards; some lancers who had 
beaten the moors that night were coming up the street. 
Half a company of soldiers of the line, escorted by cara- 
bineers, came in from the country, climbing the steep 
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street, driving before them a rabble of young men, dis- 
armed, wounded, lame, with their hands tied behind 
them, the remnant of those who had met at the tomb of 
Asdrubal in the night just passed. They had been sur- 
prised, seized, surrounded by a wall of steel; some had 
answered to their leader’s call and had defended them- 
selves, but these had been few; most of them had 
thrown down their weapons and begged for mercy when 
the cold steel of the soldiers was at their throats. 
Adone had fought as though the shade of Asdrubal had 
passed into him; but his friends had failed him; his 
enemies had outnumbered him a score to one; he had 
been overpowered, disarmed, bound, dragged through 
his native heather backward and upward to Ruscino, 
reaching the shadow of the walls as the sun rose. 


The child lay dead by the stagnant pond, and the 
men she had led to their death lay choked with the 
weeds and the slime; but of that he knew naught. 

All he knew was that his cause was lost, his life 
forfeit, his last hope dead. 

Only by his stature and his bearing could he be 


recognised. His features were black from powder and 


gore; his right arm hung broken by a shot; his clothing 
had been torn off him to his waist; he was lame; but 
he alone still bore himself erect as he came on up the 
village street. The others were huddled together in a 
fainting, tottering, crazed mob; all were sick and swoon- 
ing from the long march, beaten when they paused by 
the buckles of belts and the flat of sabres. 


Don Silverio saw that sight in front of his church, 
in the white, clear light of early morning, and on the 
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air there was a sickly stench of sweat, of powder, of 
wounds, of dust. 

He went straight to the side of Adone. 

“My son, my son! I will come with you. They 
cannot refuse me that.” 

But the soul of Adone was as a pit in which a thou- 
sand devils strove for mastery. ‘There was no light in 
it, no conscience, no gratitude, no remorse. 

“Judas!” he cried aloud; and there was foam on his 
lips and there was red blood in his eyes. “Judas! you 
betrayed us!” 

Then, as a young bull lowers his horns, he bent his 
head and bit through and through to the bone the wrist 
of the soldier who held him; in terror and pain the 
man shrieked and let go his hold; Adone’s arms remained 
bound behind him, but his limbs, though they dripped 
blood, were free. 

He fronted the church, and that breach in the 
blocks of the Etruscan wall through which Nerina had 
taken her path to the river a few hours before. He 
knew every inch of the descent. Hundreds of times in 
his boyhood had he run along the ruined wall and 
leaped in sport over the huge stones, to spring with 
joyous shouts into the river below. 

As the soldier with a scream of agony let go his 
hold, he broke away like a young lion released from 
the den. Before they could seize him he had sprung 
over the wall, and was tearing down the slope; the 
linesmen, rushing in swift pursuit behind him, stumbled, 
rolled down the slippery grass, fell over the blocks of 
granite. He, sure of foot, knowing the way from child- 
hood, ran down the hill safely, though blood poured 
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from his wounds and blinded his sight, and a sickness 
like the swooning of death dulled his brain. Beyond 
him and below him was the river. He dashed into it 
like a hunted beast swimming to sanctuary; he ran 
along in it, with its brightness and coolness rippling 
against his parched throat. He stooped and kissed it 
for the last time. 

“Take me!—save me!—comrade, brother, friend!” 
he cried aloud to it with his last breath of life; and he 
plunged where it was deepest. 

Then the sky grew dark, and only the sound of the 
water was heard in his ears. By the bridge its depth 
was great, and the current was strong under the shade 
of the ruined keep. It swept his body onward to the 
sea. 
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XXI. 


Ir was the beginning of winter when Don Silverio 
Frascara, having been put upon his trial and no evidence 
of any sort having been adduced against him, was de- 
clared innocent and set free, no compensation or apology 
being offered to him. 

“Were it only military law it had been easy enough 
to find him guilty,” said Senator Giovacchino Gallo to 
the Syndic of San Beda, and the Count Corradini 
warmly agreed with his Excellency that for the sake of 
law, order, and public peace it would be well could the 
military tribunals be always substituted for the civil; but 
alas! the monarchy was not yet absolute! 

He had been detained many weeks and months at 
the city by the sea, where the trial of the young men of 
the Valdedera had been held with all the prolonged, 
tedious, and cruel delays common to the national laws. 
Great efforts had been made to implicate him in the 
criminal charges; but it had been found impossible to 
verify such suspicions; every witness by others, and 
every action of his own, proved the wisdom, the purity, 
and the excellence in counsel and example of his whole 
life at Ruscino. The unhappy youths who had been 
taken with arms in their hands were condemned for 
overt rebellion and conspiracy against authority, and 
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were sentenced, some to four, some to seven, some to 
ten, and, a few who were considered the ringleaders, to 
twenty-five years of cellular confinement. But against 
Don Silverio it was found impossible even to make out 
the semblance of an accusation, the testimony even of 
those hostile to him being irresistibly in his favour in all 
ways. He had done his utmost to defend the poor 
peasantry who had been misled by Adone to their own 
undoing, and he had defended also the motives and the 
character of the dead with an eloquence which moved 
to tears the public who heard him, and touched even 
the hearts of stone of president and advocates; and he 
had done this at his own imminent risk; for men of law 
can never be brought to understand that comprehension 
is not collusion, or that pity is not fellowship. 

But all his efforts failed to save the young men from 
the utmost rigour of the law. The judge, agreeing with 
the State prosecutor, declared that the most severe ex- 
ample was necessary to check once for all by its terrors 
the tendency of the common people to resist the State 
and its public works and decrees. Useful and patriotic 
enterprises must not be impeded or wrecked because 
ignorance was opposed to progress: thus said the King’s 
advocate in an impassioned oration which gained for 
him eventually emolument and preferment. The rustics 
were sent in a body to the penitentiaries; and Don 
Silverio was permitted to go home. 

Cold northern blasts blew from the upper Apennines, 
and piled the snows upon the grey and yellow rocks of 
the Abruzzo heights, as he crossed the valley of the 
Edera towards Ruscino. It seemed to him as though a 
century had passed since he had left it. In the icy 
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wind which blew from the hills he shivered, for he had 
only one poor, thin coat to cover him. His strength, 
naturally great, had given way under the mental and 
physical sufferings of the last six months, although no 
word of lament had ever escaped him. Like all gener- 
ous natures he rebuked himself for the sins of others, 
Incessantly he asked himself—might he not have saved 
Adone? 

As he came to the turn in the road which brought 
him within sight of the river, he sat down on a stone 
and covered his eyes with his hands. 

“The sacristan had come to meet him, bringing the 
little dog, grown thin, and sad, and old with sorrow. 

“IT did all I could for him, but he would not be 
consoled,” murmured the old man. 

From the point which they had reached the course 
of the Edera, and the lands of the Terra Vergine, were 
visible. With an effort, like one who forces his will to 
look on a dead face, he uncovered his eyes and looked 
downward. The olive-trees were still standing; where the 
house had stood there was a black, charred, roofless 
shell; the untilled fields lay bare beneath the frost. 

“Reverend sir,” said the old man below his breath, 
“when Clelia Alba knew that Adone was drowned she 
set fire to the house, and so perished. They say she 
had promised her son.” 

“I know!” said Don Silverio. 

The wind from the north swept across the valley 
and drove the river in yellow foam and black eddies 
through the dead sedges. Above Ruscino the acacia- 
thickets had been cut down, the herbage was crushed 
under timber and iron and stone, the heather was 
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trampled and hacked, the sand and gravel were piled 
in heaps, the naked soil yawned in places like fresh-dug 
graves; along the southern bank were laid the metals of 
a light railway; on the lines of it were some trucks filled 
with bricks; the wooden huts of the workmen covered a 
dreary, dusty space; the water was still flowing, but on 
all the scene were the soil, the disorder, the destruction, 
the vulgar meanness and disfigurement which accompany 
modern labour, and affront like a coarse bruise the gra- 
cious face of Nature. 

“There have been three hundred men from the 
Puglie at work,” said the sacristan. “They have stopped 
awhile now on account of the frost, but as soon as the 
weather opens——” 

“Enough, enough!” murmured Don Silverio; and he 
rose, and holding the little dog in his arms, went on 
down the familiar road. 

“His body has never been found?” he asked under 
his breath. 

The old man shook his head. 

“Nay, sir; what Edera takes it keeps. He dropped 
where he knew it was deepest.” 

As the vicar returned up the village street there was 
not a soul to give him greeting except old Gianna, who 
kneeled weeping at his feet. The people poured out of 
their doorways, but they said not a word of welcome. 
The memory of Adone was an idolatry with them, and 
Adone had said that their priest had betrayed them. 
One woman threw a stone at Signorino. Don Silverio 
covered the little dog, and received the blow on his 
own arm. 

“For twenty years I have had no thought but to 
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serve these, my people!” he thought; but he neither 
rebuked nor reproached them. 

The women as he passed them hissed at him: 
“Judas! Judas!” 

One man alone said: “Nay, ’tis a shame. Have 
you forgot what he did in the cholera? ’Tis long ago, 
but still——” 

But the women said: “He betrayed the poor lads. 
He brought the soldiers. He sold the water.” 

Under that outrage, his manhood and his dignity 
revived. 

He drew his tall form erect, and passed through 
the reviling crowd, and gave them his blessing as he 
passed. 

Then he went within his church; and remained there 
alone. 

“He is gone to pray for the soul of Adone,” said 
the sacristan. 

When he came out of the church and entered his 
house, the street was empty; the people were afraid of 
what they had done and of their own ingratitude. He 
crossed the threshold of the presbytery. The sere vine 
veiled his study casement; in the silence he could hear 
the sound of the Edera water; he sat down at his fa- 
miliar table, with the dog upon his knees. His eyes 
were wet, and his heart was sick; his courage was 
broken. 

“How shall I bear my life here?” he thought. All 
which had made it of value and lightened its solitude 
was gone. Even his people had turned against him; 
suspicious, thankless, hostile. 

The old sacristan, standing doubtful and timid at the 
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entrance of the chamber, drew near and reverently 
touched his arm. 

“Sir—here is a letter—it came three days ago.” 

Don Silverio stretched out his hand over the little 
dog’s head, and took it. 

He changed colour as he saw its seal and super- 
scription. 

Rome had at last remembered him, and awakened 
to his value. 

At the latest Consistory he had been nominated to 
the Cardinalate. 


THE END. 


NOTE. 


As it may appear strange to the English reader that 
the Porpora Romana should be given to a village priest, 
I may here say that, to my knowledge, a country vicar 
was himself sweeping out his rural church when he was 
informed of his nomination as Cardinal, and M. S. de 
Mérode was only deacon when raised to that elevation. 
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Anne Mauleverer. By Mrs. 
MANNINGTON Carryn (“IoTA”). 
2 vols. - 3373/74- 


The adventures of a very original 
young Irish lady in Italy. 
With Zola in England. 
By Ernest ALFRED VIZETELLY. 
I vol. - 3372. 


A succinct account of Emile Zola’s 
exile in England at the time of his cam- 
paign in favour of Alfred Dreyfus, written 
by one who was constantly with him at 
the time. 


Flames. By ROBERT HICHENS. 
2 vols. - 3370/71. 


A pr novel, dealing with the 
lives of two young men in the London of 
to-day. 
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The Queen’s Serf. By ELSA 
D'ESTERRE- KEELING. I vol. - 
3384. 

A thrilling story of England and 

Spanish America in the last century, 


founded in the main on an old Kentish 
tradition, 


Reminiscences of the King 
of Roumania. Edited by 


SIDNEY WHITMAN. 1 vol. - 3383. 


An authentic record of the career of 
King Carol of Roumania from the time 
of his accession. 


Giles Ingilby. By W. E. 


Norris. 1 vol. - 3382. 
A love-story, with a happy ending, of 
upper middle-class life in England. 


Brown, V. C. By Mrs. 


ALEXANDER. I vol. - 3381. 


A present-day novel. The story has 
for its central idea a case of discovered 
parentage. For readers of both’sexes. 


The Battle of the Strong. 
By GILBERT PARKER. 2 vols. - 
3379/80. i isb 

A historical novel with imaginary 
characters. The main incidents take 
place in Jersey, and the manners and 


customs, as well as the language of the 
islanders are faithfully reproduced. 


American Wives and Eng- 
lish Husbands. By Ger- 


TRUDE ATHERTON. I v.- 3378. 


A novel forming a study of the dif- 
ferent temperaments of English and 
American men and women, woven into 
the development of a skilfully told love- 
tale. 


A Double Thread. By ELLEN 
‘THORNEYCROFT FOWLER. 2 V.- 
3376/77- 


A story of modern society life, full of 
clever irony and brilliant conversation. 


The Amateur Cracksman. 
By ERNEST WILLIAM HORNUNG. 
I vol. - 3369. 


The adventures of two young men of 
position who take to artistic burglary, 
partly from need and partly from love of 
the excitement. 


The Duenna of a Genius. 
ByM. E. Francis. 1 v.- 3368. 


A very tender and delicate story of a 
young Austrian girl and her musical 
sister in London, their wooing and their 
winning. 


The Cost of Her Pride. By 
Mrs. ALEXANDER. 2V.-3 366/67. 
A modern London romance. 
When the Sleeper Wakes. 
By H. G. WELLS. 1 vol. - 3365. 


A highly imaginative and sensational 
tale of the last struggle between capital 
and labour two hundred years hence, 
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Latest Volumes: 


Mary Dominic. By GRACE 
Rays. 1 vol. - 3364. 


A powerful Irish romance. 


The White Lady of Kha- 
minavatka. By RICHARD 
Henry SAVAGE. 2 v.- 3362/63. 


A sensational and exciting story of 
the Ukraine, teeming with thrilling in- 
cidents. 


The Game and the Candle. 
By RHODA BROUGHTON. 1 vol. - 


3361. 


A love-story with a sad ending, for 
home and general reading. 


The Garden of Swords. By 
MAx PEMBERTON. I v. - 3360. 


A drama and romance of Strassburg 
and the Franco-Prussian war, with a 
vivid description of the battle of Wörth. 


The Fowler. By BEATRICE 


HARRADEN. 2vols. - 3358/59. 


A clever paraa and powerful 
story of English country life. 


No. 5, John Street. By 
RICHARD WHITEING. IV.-3357.- 


The experiences of a young man, rich 
and reared in luxury, who elects to be- 
come for six weeks an inmate of a Lon- 
don slum, making his living as the others 
do, and identifying himself as far as pos- 
sible with them, their ways and their 
points of view. 


Swallow. By H. Riper HAs- 
GARD. 2 vols. - 3355/56. 


An exciting tale of the Dutch in 
South Africa, and their great “trek” 
of 1836, through which runs a charming 
love-tale. 


A Duet. By <A. Conan 
Dove. 1 vol.- 3354. 


Chapters in the life of a young and 
‘struggling married couple, designed to be 
a guide for the footsteps of others. 


The Forest Lovers. By 


Maurice HEWLETT. I v.- 3353- 
A tale of England in the days of 
chivalry, full of life and passion and 
smacking of the soil. The author has 
since published another delightful book, 
“ Little Novels of Italy.” See p. 2. 


The Rejuvenation of Miss 
Semaphore. By Hat Gop- 
FREY (C. O’Conor- ECCLES). 
I vol. - 3352. 


A humorous and farcical comedy, full 
of ridiculous and laughable situations. 


A Fleet in Being. By Rup- 


YARD KIPLING. 1 vol. - 3351. 


Notes and descriptions of two trips 
that Mr. Kipling himself took with the 
Channel Squadron. 


The American Revolution. 
By Tue Rr. Hon. SIR GEORGE 
Orro TREVELYAN, Barr. (With 
a Map). 2 vols. - 3349/50. 


A succinct account of the progress 
and result of the great War of Independ- 
ence, and a careful history of the events 
that led up to it. 


Under the Dome of St. 
Paul’s. By EMMA MARSHALL 
(died, 1899). 1 vol.- 3348. 

Scenes and incidents in the life of 

Sir Christopher Wren, woven into an 

imaginary story. A quiet book for home 

or school reading. 

Iris the Avenger. By FLOR- 
ENCE MarryvaT (died, 1899). 


I vol. - 3347- 
woman, to whose sister a great 
wrong has been done, determines to 
avenge her and, fixing the guilt on the 
wrong man, only discovers his innocence 
and her love for him at the eleventh hour. 


Doreen. By Epna LYALL. 
2 vols. - 3345/46. 


A story and romance of Ireland in the 
time of the Fenians. 


Max PEMBERTON. I V.- 3344. 
A modern imaginative story. The 
author says it ‘‘is an attempt to depict 
the emprise of a man who is a victim 
of the Napoleonic idea.” The drama is 
played principally in the mountains of 
Spain. 
Some Persons Unknown. 
By Ernest WILLIAM HORNUNG. 
1 vol. - 3343. 


Short tales, both sad and gay, of 
England and Australia. 


Alfred Lord Tennyson. A 
Memoir. By His Son. 4 vols. 
(With Portrait.) - 3339/42. 


A biography, containing many hitherto 
unpublished letters and verses, of the great 
poet and his family. 


Aylwin. By THEODORE WATTS- 
Dunton. 2 vol. - 3337/38. 


A poetical romance of Snowdon and 
Wales. 


Doctor Therne. By H. RIDER 
HAGGARD. 1 vol. - 3336. 


The story of a struggling young doctor, 
and a powerful argument, in the form of 
an interesting story, for compulsory vac- 
cination. 


La Strega, and other Stories. 
By Ouma. 1 vol. - 3335. 

Pathetic tales of the Italian peasants. 

Potsherds. By Maser C. 


BIRCHENOUGH. I vol. - 3334. 


A latter-day romance of the Potteries 
district. One of the books of the day. 


The Open Question. By C.E. 
Ramonp (ELIZABETH ROBINS). 
2 vols. - 3332/33- 


The story of a Western American 
family, and the setting-forth of a great 
social problem. 
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Stories in Light and Sha- 
dow. By Brer HARTE. 1 v.- 
3331. 


Tales and sketches of various countries, 
chiefly humorous. 


Sea Urchins. ByW.W. Jacoss. 
I vol. - 3330. 


Humorous sketches illustrative of sea 
life and the coasting-trade. 


Bismarck, the Man and the 
Statesman, being the Re- 
flections and Reminiscences of 
Otto, Prince von Bismarck, written 
and dictated by himself after his 
retirement from office. (With two 
Portraits.) 3 vols.- 3327/29. 

Translated from the great German 


edition, under the supervision of A. J. 
Butler. 


The Castle Inn. By STANLEY 


J. Weyman. 2 vols.- 3325/26. 
A historical novel of England under 

George III. 

The Time Machine and The 
Island of Doctor Moreau. 
ByH.G.WELLs. 1 vol. - 3324. 

Two amazing stories of imagination, 
the second almost gruesome in its con- 
ception. 

Hope the Hermit. By Epna 
LYALL. 2 vols. - 3322/23. 

A novel of London and the English 

Lakes in the time of the Jacobites. 


Her Memory. By MAARTEN 


MAARTENS. I Vol.- 3321. 


A sad story of bereavement and faith- 
ful love. The scene is laid in England. 


The Second Thoughts of 
an Idle Fellow. By Jerome 
K. JEROME. 1 vol. - 3320. 

Sketches and essays, both grave and 


gay, on various things and traits of human 
character. 


Complete List 
of the 


Collection of British and American Authors. 
Published with Continental Copyright by special agreement 


with the authors. 


Vide p. 1. 


— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 


Rev. W. Adams, { 1848. 
Sacred Allegories 1 v. 


Grace Aguilar, f 1847. 
Home Influence 2 v, — The Mother’s 
Recompense 2 v. 


Hamilton Aidé. 

Rita x v. — Carr of Carrlyon 2 v. — The 
Marstons 2 v. — In that State of Life 1 v. — 
Morals and Mysteries 1 v. — Penruddocke 
2v.— “A nine Days’ Wonder” 1 v. — 
Poet and Peer 2 v. —Tntroduced to Society 
iv. 


W. Harrison Ainsworth, f 1882. 

Windsor Castle 1 v. — Saint James’s1 v. 
— Jack Sheppard (with Portrait) x v. — 
The Lancashire Witches 2v. — The Star- 
Chamber 2 v. — The Flitch of Bacon 1 v. — 
The Spendthrift 1 v. — Mervyn Clitheroe 
2v.— Ovingdean Grange 1 v. — The Con- 
stable of the Tower 1 v. — The Lord 
Mayor of London 2 v. — Cardinal Pole 
2 v.—John Law 2 v.—The Spanish 
Match 2 v.— The Constable de Bourbon 
2v.— Old Court 2 v. — Myddleton Pom- 
fret 2 v. — The South-Sea Bubble 2 v. — 
Hilary St. Ives 2 v. — Talbot Harland 
1 v.— Tower Hill x v.— Boscobel 2 v. — 
The Good Old Times 2 v. — Merry Eng- 
land 2 v.—The Goldsmith’s Wife 2 v.— 
Preston Fight 2 v.— Chetwynd Calverley 
2 v.— The Leaguer of Lathom 2 v. — 
The Fall of Somerset 2 v. — Beatrice 
Tyldesley 2v. — Beau Nash 2 v. — Stanley 
Brereton 2v. 


Louisa M. Alcott (Am.), 7 1888. 
Little Women 2 v. — Little Men 1 v. — 
An Old-Fashioned Girl 1 v.—Jo’s Boys 


Iv. 
Thomas Bailey Aldrich (Am.). 


Marjorie Daw and other Tales rv. — 
The Stillwater Tragedy xv. 


Mrs. Alexander (Hector). 

A Second Life 3 v. — By Woman’s Wit 
1 v.—Mona’s Choice 2 v.—A Life In- 
terest 2 v. — A Crooked Path 2v.— Blind 
Fate 2 v. — A Woman’s Heart 2 v. — For 
His Sake 2v.— The Snare of the Fowler 
2v. — Found Wanting 2v. — A Ward in 
Chancery 1 v.— A Choice of Evils 2 v. — 
A Fight with Fate 2 v.— A Winning 
Hazard 1 v.— A Golden Autumn 1 v. — 
Mrs. Crichton’s Creditor 1 v. — Barbara, 
Lady’s Maid and Peeress 1 v.— The Cost 
of Her Pride 2 v.— Brown, V.C. 1 v. 


Alice, Grand-Duchess of Hesse, 
+ 1878. 

Letters to Her Majesty the oop 
(with Portrait). With a Memoir by H. 
R. H. Princess Christian 2 v, 

Lizzie Alldridge. 


By Love and Law 2 v. — The World she 
awoke in 2 v. 


Grant Allen, + 1899. 
The Woman who did 1 v. 


Author of “All for Greed” 


(Baroness de Bury). 
All for Greed 1 v. — Love the Avenger 


2v. 
F. Anstey (Guthrie). 
The Giant’s Robe 2 v.— A Fallen Idol 
t v. — The Pariah 3 v. — The Talking 
Horse and other Tales 1 v. — Voces 
Populi (First and Second Series) 1 v. 


Mrs.Argles, vide Mrs.Hungerford. 
Sir Edwin Arnold. 
The Light of Asia (with Portrait) rv, 


Matthew Arnold, } 1888. 
Essays in Criticism 2 v. — Essays in 
Criticism (Second Series) 1 v. 
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Mrs. Gertrude Atherton (Am.). 

American Wives and English Husbands 
x v. — The Californians r v. 

Jane Austen, } 1817. 

Sense and Sensibility 1 v. — Mansfield 
Park r v..— Pride and Prejudice 1 v. — 
Northanger Abbey, and Persuasion r v. — 
Emma 1 v. 

Author of “Autobiography of 
Lutfullah,” wide E. B. Eastwick. 
S. Baring-Gould. 

Mehalah x v. — John Herring 2 v. — 
Court Royal 2 v. 

Lady Barker (Lady Broome). 

Station Life in New Zealand 1 v. — 
Station Amusements in New Zealand 
1 v. — A Year’s Housekeeping in South 
Africa 1 v. — Letters to Guy, and A Dis- 
tant Shore— Rodrigues rv. 

Frank Barrett. 

The Smuggler’s Secret 1 v. — Out of the 
Jaws of Death 2 v. 

J. M. Barrie. 

Sentimental Tommy 2 v. — Margaret 
Ogilvy x v. 

Author of “Miss Bayle’s 
Romance,” vide W. Fraser Rae. 


Rev. Robert H. Baynes. 
Lyra Anglicana, Hymns and Sacred 
Songs r v. 


Lord Beaconsfield, wide Disraeli. 


Averil Beaumont (Mrs. Hunt). 
Thornicroft’s Model 2 v. 
Currer Bell (Charlotte Bronté— 
Mrs. Nicholls), + 1855. 
Jane Eyre 2 v. — Shirley 2v. — Villette 
2v. — The Professor 1 v. 
Ellis and ActonBell (Emily, ; 1848, 
and Anne, + 1849, Brontë). 
Wuthering Heights, and Agnes Grey 
2v 


Edward Bellamy (Am.), + 1898. 
Looking Backward r v. 


Frank Lee Benedict (Am.). 
St. Simon’s Niece 2 v. 


E. F. Benson. 


Dodo 1 v. — The Rubicon 1 v. 


Sir Walter Besant. 

The Revolt of Man x v. — Dorothy 
Forster 2v. — Children of Gibeon 2v. — 
The World went very well then 2 v. — 
Katharine Regina 1v. — Herr Paulus 2 v. 
— The Inner House r v.— The Bell of 
St. Paul’s 2 v. — For Faith and Freedom 
2 v. — Armorel of Lyonesse 2 v. — Ver- 
bena Camellia Stephanotis, etc. 1 v.— 
Beyond the Dreams of Avarice 2 v.— 
The Master Craftsman 2v.— A Fountain 
Sealed r v.— The Orange Girl 2 v. 


Sir Walter Besant & James Rice, 


1882. 
The Golden Butterfly 2 v. — Ready- 
Money Mortiboy 2v. — By Celia’s Arbour 


2v. 
M. Betham - Edwards. 

The Sylvestres x v. — Felicia 2 v.— 
Brother Gabriel 2 v, — Forestalled 1 v. — 
Exchange no Robbery, and other No- 
velettes r v. — Disarmed x v. — Doctor 
hae 1 v. — Pearla 1 v. — Next of Kin 

anted 1 v.—The Parting of the Ways 
1 v.— For One and the World x v. — 
The Romance of a French Parsonage 
1 v.— France of To-day 1 v.— Two Aunts 
and a Nephew 1 v. —A Dream of Mil- 
lions r v. — The Curb of Honour 1 v. — 
France of To-day (Second Series) 1v.—A 
Romance of Dijon 1 v. — The Dream- 
Charlotte 1 v.— A Storm-Rent Sky 1 v, — 
Reminiscences 1 v. — The Lord of the 
Harvest 1 v. 


Ambrose Bierce (Am.). 
In the Midst of Life x v. 


Mabel C. Birchenough. 
Potsherds 1 v. 


E. Bisland, v. Rhoda Broughton. 


Prince Bismarck, vide Butler. 
Vide also Wilhelm Gérlach (Col- 
lection of German Authors, p. 29). 


William Black, + 1898. 

A Daughter of Heth 2 v. — In Silk At- 
tire 2 v. — The Strange Adventures of a 
Phaeton 2v.— A Princess of Thule 2 v. — 
Kilmeny 1 v. — The Maid of Killeena, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Three Feathers 2 v. — 
Lady Silverdale’s Sweetheart, and other 
Stories 1 v. — Madcap Violet 2 v. — 
Green Pastures and Piccadilly 2 v. — 
Macleod of Dare 2 v.— White Wings 
2v.— Sunrise 2 v. — The BeautifulWretch 
1v.—Mr. Pisistratus Brown, M.P., in 
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the Highlands ; The Four Macnicols; The 
Pupil of Aurelius x v. — Shandon Bells 
(with Portrait) 2 v. — Judith Shakespeare 
2v.— The Wise Women of Inverness, 
etc. 1 v.—White Heather 2 v. — Sabina 
Zembra 2 v.— The Strange Adventures 
of a House-Boat 2 v. —In Far Lochaber 
2v.— The New Prince Fortunatus 2 v.— 
Stand Fast, Craig-Royston! 2 v. — Donald 
Ross of Heimra 2 v. —The Magic Ink, 
and other Tales 1 v.—Wolfenberg 2 v. — 
The Handsome Humes 2 v. — Highland 
Cousins 2 v. — Briseis 2 v. — Wild Eelin 
2v. 


Author of “The Black-Box 


Murder.” 
The Black-Box Murder 1 v. 


Richard Doddridge Blackmore, 
t 1900. 
Alice Lorraine 2 v. — Mary Anerley 
3v: —Christowell 2 v. — Tommy Upmore 
2v. — Perlycross 2 v. 


“ Blackwood.” 
Tales from “Blackwood” (First Series) 
1v. — Tales from ‘‘ Blackwood” (Second 
Series) tv. 


Isa Blagden, + 1873. 
The Woman I loved, and the Woman 
who loved me; A Tuscan Wedding x v. 


Countess of Blessington (Mar- 


guerite Gardiner), + 1849. 
Meredith r v. — Strathern 2 v. — Me- 
moirs of a Femme de Chambre r v. — 
Marmaduke Herbert 2 v. — Country 
Quarters (with Portrait) 2 v. 


Baroness Bloomfield. 
Reminiscences of Court and Diplo- 
matic Life (with the Portrait of Her 
Majesty the Queen) 2 v. 


Rolf Boldrewood. 
Robbery under Arms 2v. — Nevermore 
2v. 


Miss Braddon (Mrs. Maxwell). 

Lady Audley’s Secret 2 v. — Aurora 
Floyd 2v. — Eleanor’s Victory 2 v. — John 
Marchmont’s Legacy 2 v. — Henry Dun- 
bar 2 v.— The Doctor’s Wife 2 v. — 
Only a Clod 2v. — Sir Jasper’s Tenant 
2v. — The Lady’s Mile 2v. — Rupert God- 
win 2 v. — Dead-Sea Fruit 2 v.— Run to 
Earth 2 v. — Fenton’s Quest 2 v. — The 
Lovels of Arden 2 v. — Strangers and 
Pilgrims 2 v. — Lucius Davoren 3 v. — 


Taken at the Flood 3 v. — Lost for Love 
2 v. — AStrange World 2 v. — Hostages 
to Fortune 2 v. — Dead Men’s Shoes 
2 v. — Joshua Haggard’s Daughter 2 v. — 
Weaversand Weft r v. — In Great Waters, 
and other Tales r v.—An Open Verdict 
3v.— Vixen 3 v. — The Cloven Foot 3 v. 
— The Story of Barbara 2 v. — Just as I 
am 2v. — Asphodel 3 v. — Mount Royal 
2v, — The Golden Calf 2 v. — Flower and 
Weed r v.— Phantom Fortune 3 v.— 
Under the Red Flag x v. — Ishmael 3 v. 
— Wyllard’s Weird 3 v. — One Thing 
Needful 2 v. — Cut by the County 1 v. — 
Like and Unlike 2 v. — The Fatal Three 
2 v. — The Day will come 2 v. — One 
Life, One Love 2 v. — Gerard 2 v: — 
The Venetians 2 v. — All along the River 
2v.— Thou art the Man 2v. — The Christ- 
mas Hirelings, etc. 1 v. — Sons of Fire 
2v. — London Pride 2v, — Rough Justice 
2v.—In High Places 2 v. — His Darling 
Sin rv. 


Lady Brassey, + 1887. 

A Voyage in the “Sunbeam” 2 v. — 
Sunshine and Storm in the East 2 v.— In 
the Trades, the Tropics and the Roaring 
Forties 2 v. 


Author of “The Bread-Winners” 
(Am.). 
The Bread -Winners r v. 


Bret Harte, vide Harte. 


Rev. William Brock, 7 1875. 
Sir Henry Havelock, K. C. B. x v. 


Charlotte Brontë, v/ďe Currer Bell. 


Emily and Anne Brontë, vide 
Ellis and Acton Bell. 


Shirley Brooks, + 1874. 
The Silver Cord 3 v. — Sooner or Later 
Fik 


Lady Broome, vide Lady Barker. 
Rhoda Broughton. 


Cometh up as a Flower 1 v. — Not 
wisely, but too well 2 v. — Red as a Rose 
is She 2 v. — Tales for Christmas Eve 
1 v. — Nancy 2 v. — Joan 2 v. — Second 
Thoughts, 2 v. — Belinda 2 v. — Doctor 
Cupid 2 v. — Alas! 2 v. — Mrs. Bligh 
1 v.— A Beginner r v. — Scylla or 
Charybdis? x v. — Dear Faustina 1 v. — 
The Game and the Candle 1 v. 
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Rhoda Broughton and Elizabeth | Miss Burney (Madame D’Arblay), 


Bisland. 
A Widower Indeed r v. 


John Brown, ł 1882. 


Rab and his Friends, and otherPapers 1v. 
Elizabeth Barrett Browning, 


1861. 
A Selection from her Poetry (with 
Portrait) 1 v. — Aurora Leigh r v. 


Robert Browning, t 1889. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 4v. 


Frank T. Bullen. 
The Cruise of the“ Cachalot” 2v. 


Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 
t 1873. 

Pelham (with Portrait) 1 v. — Eugene 

ram 1 v. — Paul Clifford 1v. — Zanoni 
1v.—The Last Days of Pompeii rv. — 
The Disowned 1 v. — Ernest Maltravers 
1v.— Alice 1 v. — Eva, and The Pilgrims 
of the Rhine r v. — Devereux 1 v. — 
Godolphin and Falkland 1 v.— Rienzi 
1v. — Night and Morning 1 v. — The Last 
of the Barons 2 v.— Athens 2 v.— The 
Poems and Ballads of Schiller r v. — 
Lucretia 2 v. — Harold 2 v.— King Arthur 
av.— The New Timon, and St. Stephen's 
1v.— The Caxtons 2 v. — My Novel 4v. — 
What will he do with it? 4v. — Dramatic 
Works 2 v. — A Strange Story 2 v. — 
Caxtoniana 2 v. — The Lost Tales of Mile- 
tusrv. — Miscellaneous Prose Works 4v.— 
Odes and Epodes of Horace 2 v. — Kenelm 
Chillingly 4 v.— The Coming Race rv. — 
The Parisians 4 v. — Pausanias, the Spar- 
tan Iv. 

Henry Lytton Bulwer (Lord 
Dalling), + 1872. 

Historical Characters 2 v. — The Life of 
Viscount Palmerston 3 v. 

John Bunyan, f 1688. 

The Pilgrim's Progress 1 v. 

Author of “Buried Alone” 
(Charles Wood). 

Buried Alone r v. 

Mrs. Frances Hodgson Burnett 
(Am.). 

Through one Administration 2 v. — 
Little Lord Fauntleroy 1 v. — Sara Crewe, 
and Editha’s Burglar 1 v. — The Pretty 
Sister of José 1 v.— A Lady of Quality 
2 v. — His Grace of Osmonde 2 v, 


t 1840. 
Evelina x v. 


Robert Burns, } 1796. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) x v. 


Richard F. Burton, t 1890. 
A Pilgrimage to Mecca and Medina 3 v. 


Baroness de Bury, vide “ All for 
Greed.” 


A. J. Butler. 

Bismarck. His Reflections and Re- 
miniscences. Translated from the great 
German edition, under the supervision of 
A. J. Butler. With two Portraits. 3 v. 

Mrs. B. H. Buxton, + 1881. 

ennie of “The Prince’s,” 2 v. — 
Won! 2 v. — Great Grenfell Gardens 
2 v. — Nell—on and off the Stage 2 v. — 
From the Wings 2 v. 


Lord Byron, f 1824. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 
Mrs.Mannington Caffyn, (“ Iota”). 

A Yellow Aster 1 v. — Children of 
Circumstance 2 v. — Anne Mauleverer 
2v. 

Hall Caine. 

The Bondman 2 v. — The Manxman 

2 v. — The Christian 2 v. 
Verney Lovett Cameron. 
Across Africa 2 v. 


Mrs. Campbell Praed, vide Praed. 
Rosa Nouchette Carey. 
Not Like other Girls 2v. — *“‘ But Men 


must Work” 1 v. — Sir Godfrey’s Grand- 
daughters 2 v. —The Old, Old Story 2 v. 


Thomas Carlyle, + 1881. 
The French Revolution 3 v. — Fre- 
derick the Great 13 v. — Oliver Crom- 
well’s Letters and Speeches 4 v. — Tho 
Life of Schiller 1 v. 


Alaric Carr. 


Treherne’s Temptation 2 v. 


Egerton Castle. 
Consequences 2 v. — ‘‘La Bella,” and 
Others 1 v. 


Mrs. Elizabeth Rundle Charles, 
+ 1896, vide Author of “Chronicles 
of the Schénberg-Cotta Family.” 
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Maria Louisa Charlesworth, 


1880. 
Oliver of the Mill x v. 


Mary Cholmondeley. 
Diana Tempest 2 v. — Red Pottage2 v. 


Princess Christian, vzde Alice, 
Grand Duchess of Hesse. 


Author of “Chronicles of the 
Schénberg-Cotta Family” (Mrs. 
E. Rundle Charles), + 1896. 

Chronicles of the Schönberg - Cotta 
Family 2 v. — The Draytons and the 
Davenants 2 v. — On th Sides of 
the Sea 2v. — Winifred Bertram 1 v. — 
Diary of Mrs.Kitty Trevylyan 1 v.— 
The Victory of the Vanquished x v. — 
The Cottage by the Cathedral and other 
Parables 1 v. — Against the Stream 2 v. 
— The Bertram Family 2 v. — Conquer- 
ing and to Conquer 1 v. — Lapsed, but not 
Lost x v. 

Alfred Clark. 
The Finding of Lot’s Wife 1 v. 


Samuel L. Clemens, víde Twain. 


Mrs. W. K. Clifford. 
Love-Letters of a Worldly Woman rv. 
— Aunt Anne 2 v.—The Last Touches, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Mrs. Keith’s Crime 
1 v.—A Wild Proxy rv. —A Flash of 
Summer 1 v. 

Mrs. Caroline Clive, + 1873, vide 
Author of “Paul Ferroll.” 
Frances Power Cobbe. 

Re-Echoes 1 v. 
C. R. Coleridge. 
An English Squire 2 v. 
M. E. Coleridge. 
The King with two Faces 2 v. 
Samuel TaylorColeridge, + 1834. 
Poems 1 v. 
Charles Allston Collins, + 1873. 
A Cruise upon Wheels 2 v. 
Mortimer Collins, + 1876. 
Sweet and Twenty 2 v.— A Fight with 
Fortune 2 v. 
Wilkie Collins, + 1889. 
After Dark 1 v. — Hide and Seek 2 v.— 


A Plot in Private Life, etc. 1 v. — The 
Woman in White 2 v. — Basil 1 v. — No 
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Name 3 v. — The Dead Secret, and other 
Tales 2 v. — Antonina 2 v. — Armadale 
v. — The Moonstone 2 v. — Man and 
ife 3 v. — Poor Miss Finch 2 v. — Miss 
or Mrs.? 1 v. — The New Magdalen 2 v. — 
The Frozen Deep 1 v. — The Law and the 
Lady 2v. — The Two Destinies 1 v. — My 
Lady’s Money, and Percy and the Prophet 
1 v. — The Haunted Hotel 1 v. — The 
Fallen Leaves 2 v. — Jezebel’s Daughter 
2 v. — The Black Robe 2 v. — Heart and 
Science 2v. — “I say No,” 2v. — The Evil 
Genius 2 v. — The Guilty River, and The 
Ghost’s Touch 1 v. — The Legacy of Cain 
2 v.—Blind Love 2 v. 


Author of “Cometh up as a 
Flower,” vide Rhoda Broughton. 


Joseph Conrad. 
An Outcast of the Islands 2 v. — Tales 
of Unrest rv. 


Hugh Conway (F.J.Fargus),7 1885. 

Called Back 1 v. — Bound Together 
2 v.— Dark Days 1 v. — A Family Affair 
2 v. — Living or Dead 2 v. 


James Fenimore Cooper (Am.), 
7 1851. 
The Spy (with Portrait) 1 v. — The Two 
dmirals 1 v. — The Jack O’Lantern 1 v. 


Mrs. Cooper, wide Katharine 
Saunders. 


Marie Corelli. 

Vendetta! 2 v. — Thelma 2 v.—A 
Romance of Two Worlds 2 v. —“‘Ardath” 
3 v. — Wormwood. A Drama of Paris 
2v. — The Hired Baby, with other Stories 
and Social Sketches 1 v. — Barabbas; A 
Dream of the World’s Tragedy 2 v. — 
The Sorrows of Satan 2v. — The Mighty 
Atom 1 v, — The Murder of Delicia 1 v. — 
Ziska 1 v. 


Author of “The County.” 
The County 1 v. 


George Lillie Craik, + 1866. 

A Manual of English Literature and of 
the History of the English Language 2 v. 
Mrs. Craik (Miss Dinah M. Mulock), 

+ 1887. 
ohn Halifax, Gentleman 2 v. — The 

‘ead of the Family 2 v. — A Life fora 
Life 2 v. — A Woman’s Thoughts about 
Women 1 v.— Agatha’s Husband r v. — 
Romantic Tales 1 v. — Domestic Stories 
1 v. — Mistress and Maid 1 v. — The 
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Ogilvies x v. — Lord Erlistoun 1 v. — 


Christian’s Mistake 1 v. — Bread upon 
the Waters 1 v.— A Noble Life 1 v. — 
Olive 2v. — Two Marriages 1 v. — Studies 
from Life 1 v. — Poems 1 v. — The 
Woman’s Kingdom 2 v. — The Unkind 
‘Word, and other Stories 2 v. — A Brave 
y 2v. — Hannah 2v. — Fair France 
1v. — My Mother and I 1v. — The Little 
Lame Prince 1 v. — Sermons out of Church 
1v.—The Laurel-Bush; Two little Tinkers 
Iv. —A Legacy 2 v.— Young Mrs. Jardine 
2v.— His Little Mother, and other Tales 
and Sketches r v. — Plain Speaking 1 v. — 
Miss Tommy 1 v. — King Arthur 1 v. 


Georgiana M. Craik (Mrs. May). 

Lost and Won 1 v. — Faith Unwin’s 
Ordeal x v. — Leslie Tyrrell 1 v. —Wini- 
fred’s Wooing, etc. 1 v. — Mildred 1 v. — 
Esther Hill’s Secret 2 v, — Hero Tre- 
velyan 1 v.— Without Kith or Kin 2v. — 
Only a Butterfly 1 v. — Sylvia’s Choice; 

eresa 2 v. — Anne Warwick r v. — 
Dorcas 2 v. — Two Women 2 v. 


Georgiana M. Craik & M. C. 
Stirling. 
Two Tales of Married Life (Hard to 
Bear, by Miss Craik; A True Man, by M. 
C. Stirling) 2 v. 


Mrs. Augustus Craven, vide Lady 
Fullerton. 


F. Marion Crawford (Am.). 


Mr. Isaacs1 v. — Doctor Claudius rv. — 
To Leeward 1 v. — A Roman Singer 
x v.—An American Politician x v. — 
Zoroaster 1 v. —A Tale of a Lonely Parish 
2 v.— Saracinesca 2 v. — Marzio’s Crucifix 
1 v,—Paul Patoff 2 v.— With the Immortals 
x v. — Greifenstein 2 v. — Sant’ Ilario 
2 v.— A Cigarette- Maker’s Romance 
1v. — Khaled rv. — The Witch of Prague 
2 v. — The Three Fates 2 v. — Don Orsino 
2 v. — The Children of the King rv. — 
Pietro Ghisleri 2 v. — Marion Darche 1 v. 
— Katharine Lauderdale 2 v.— The Ral- 
stons 2 v. — Casa Braccio 2 v. — Adam 
Johnstone’s Son 1 v. — Taquisara 2 v. — 
A Rose of Yesterday r v. — Corleone 
2 v. — Via Crucis 2 v. 


S. R. Crockett. 
The Raiders 2 v. — Cleg Kelly 2 v.— 
The Grey Man 2 v. 
J. W. Cross, vide George Eliot’s 
Life. 
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Mrs. Pender Cudlip, vide 
A. Thomas. 


Miss Cummins (Am.), + 1866. 
The Lamplighter 1 v. — Mabel Vaughan 
1v. — El Fureidis r v. — Haunted Hearts 
Iv. 
Paul Cushing. 
The Blacksmith of Voe 2 v. 


“Daily News.” 
War Correspondence, 1877, by Archi- 
bald Forbes and others 3 v. 


Author of “ Dark.” 
Dark rv. 


Richard Harding Davis (Am.). 
Gallegher, etc. 1 v. — Van Bibber and 
Others 1 v. 


Daniel De Foe, f 1731. 


Robinson Crusoe r v. 


Margaret Deland (Am.). 
John Ward, Preacher x v. 


Author of “Democracy” (Am.). 
Democracy 1 v. 


Author of “Demos,” vide George 
Gissing. 

Author of “Diary and Notes,” vide 

Author of “Horace Templeton.” 


Charles Dickens, + 1870. 

The Pickwick Club (with Portrait) 2 v. — 
American Notes 1 v. — Oliver Twist 1 v. — 
Nicholas Nickleby 2v. — Sketches 1 v. — 
Martin Chuzzlewit 2 v. — A Christmas 
Carol; The Chimes; The Cricket on the 
Hearth r v. — Master Humphrey’s Clock 
(Old CuriosityShop; Barnaby Rudge, etc.) 
3 v. — Pictures from Italy r v. — Dombey 
and Son 3 v. — David Copperfield 3 v. — 
Bleak House 4 v. — A Child’s History of 
England (2 v. 80M. 2,70.) — Hard Times 
1 v. — Little Dorrit 4 v. — The Battle of 
Life; The Haunted Man 1 v. — A Tale of 
two Cities 2 v. — Hunted Down; The Un- 
commercial Traveller 1 v. — Great Ex- 
pectations 2 v. — Christmas Stories, etc. 
rv. — Our Mutual Friend 4 v. — Some- 
body’s Luggage; Mrs. Lirriper's Lodg- 
ings; Mrs. Lirrtper’s Legacy 1 v. — 
Doctor Marigold’s Prescriptions; Mugby 
Junction 1 v. — The Mystery of Edwin 
Drood (with Portrait) 2 v.— The Mudfog 
Papers, 1 v. — The Letters of Charles 
Dickens, edited by his Sister-in-law and 
his eldestDaughter 4 v. — Vide also House- 
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hold Words, Novels and Tales, and John 
Forster. 


Charles Dickens & Wilkie Collins. 
No Thoroughfare; The Late Miss Hol- 
lingford x v. 


Benjamin Disraeli, Lord Beacons- 
field, + 1881. 

Coningsby x v. — Sybil x v. — Contarini 
Fleming (with Portrait) x v. — Alroy 1 v. — 
Tancred 2 v. — Venetia 2 v. — Vivian 
Grey 2 v. — Henrietta Temple x v. — 
Lothair 2 v. — Endymion 2 v. 


Ella Hepworth Dixon. 
The Story of a Modern Woman 1 v. 


W. Hepworth Dixon, f 1879. 

Personal History of Lord Bacon 1 v. — 
The Holy Land 2v. — New America 2 v.— 
Spiritual Wives 2 v. — Her Majesty’s 
Tower 4v. — Free Russia2 v. — History 
of two Queens 6 v. — White Conquest 
2v. — Diana, Lady Lyle 2 v. 


L. Dougall (Am.). 
Beggars All 2 v. 
Ménie Muriel Dowie. 
A Girl in the Karpathians 1 v. 


A. Conan Doyle. 

The Sign of Four 1 v. — Micah Clarke 
2 v.— The Captain of the Pole-Star, and 
other Tales 1 v. — The White Company 
2 v.— A Study in Scarlet 1 v. — The 
Great Shadow, and Beyond the City 1 v. — 
The Adventures of Sherlock Holmes 2 v. 
— The Refugees 2 v.— The Firm of 
Girdlestone 2 v. — The Memoirs of Sher- 
lock Holmes 2 v. — Round the Red Lamp 
1 v. — The Stark Munro Letters r v. — 
The Exploits of Brigadier Gerard r v. — 
Rodney Stone 2 v. — Uncle Bernac 1 v, — 
The Tragedy of the Korosko r v. — A 
Duet rv. 


Professor Henry Drummond, 


+ 1897. 
The Greatest Thing in the World; Pax 
Vobiscum ; The Changed Life x v. 


Dunton, vide Th. Watts-Dunton. 
The Earl and the Doctor. 
South Sea Bubbles x v. 


The Earl of Dufferin. 
Letters from High Latitudes x v. 


Edward B. Eastwick, + 1883. 
Autobiography of Lutfullah x v. 


Maria Edgeworth, wide Series for 
the Young, p. 29. 


Mrs. Annie Edwardes. 

Archie Lovell 2v. —Steven Lawrence, 
Yeoman 2 v. — Ought we to visit her? 2v. 
— A Vagabond Heroine 1 v.— Leah: A 
Woman of Fashion 2 v. — A Blue-Stock- 
ing rv. —Jet: Her Face or Her Fortune? 
1 v. — Vivian the Beauty r v. — A Ball- 
room Repentance 2 v. — A Girton Girl 
2 v. — A Playwright’s Daughter, and 
Bertie Griffiths r v. — Pearl-Powder x v. 
The Adventuress 1 v. 


Amelia B. Edwards, } 1892. 

Barbara’s History 2 v. — Miss Carew 
2v. — Hand and Glove 1 v. — Half a Mil- 
lion of Money 2 v. — Debenham’s Vow 
2 v. — In the Days of my Youth 2 v. — 
Untrodden Peaks and Unfrequented Val- 
leys 1 v. — Monsieur Maurice 1 v.— A 
Night on the Borders of the Black Forest 
1 v. —A Poetry-Book of Elder Poets 
1v. — A Thousand Miles up the Nile 2 v. 
— A Poetry-Book of Modern Poets 1 v. — 
Lord Brackenbury 2 v. 


M. Betham-Edwards, v. Betham. 


Edward Eggleston (Am.). 
The Faith Doctor 2 v. 


Barbara Elbon (Am.). 

Bethesda 2 v. 

George Eliot (Miss Evans — Mrs. 
Cross), ¢ 1880. 

Scenes of Clerical Life 2 v. — Adam 
Bede 2 v. — The Mill on the Floss 2 v.— 
Silas Marner x v. — Romola 2 v. — Felix 
Holt 2v. — Daniel Deronda 4 v. — The 
Lifted Veil, and Brother Jacob 1 v.— 
Impressions of Theophrastus Such r v.— 
Essays and Leaves from a Note-Book 
1 v. — George Eliot’s Life, edited by her 
Husband, J. W. Cross 4 v. 


Mrs. Frances Elliot, + 1898. 

Diary of an Idle Woman in Italy 2 v. — 
Old Court Life in France 2 v. — The 
Italians 2 v. — The Diary of an Idle 
Woman in Sicily x v. — Pictures of Old 
Rome rv.—The Diary of an IdleWomanin 
Spain 2 v. — The Red Cardinal r v. — 
The Story of Sophia x v. — Diary of an 
Idle Woman in Constantinople 1 v. — 
Old Court Life in Spain 2 v. — Roman 
Gossip 1 v. 

Henry Erroll. 
An Ugly Duckling 1 v. 
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E. Rentoul Esler. 

The Way;they loved at Grimpat x v. 
The Authors of “Essays and 
Reviews.” 

Essays and Reviews. By various Authors 
Iv. 

Author of “Estelle Russell.” 

Estelle Russell 2 v. 


Elsa D’Esterre- Keeling. 
Three Sisters 1 v.— A Laughing Philo- 
sopher rv. — The Professor’s Wooing 1 v. 
— In Thoughtland and in Dreamland 
xv. —Orchardscroft 1 v. — Appassionata 
1v. — Old Maids and Young 2 v. — The 
Queen’s Serf x v. 
Author of “ Euthanasia.” 
Euthanasia 1 v. 
Juliana Horatia Ewing, + 1885. 
Jackanapes ; The Story of a Short Life ; 
Daddy Darwin’s Dovecot 1 v. — A Flat 
Iron for a Farthing 1 v. — The Brownies, 
and other Tales x v. 
Author of “ Expiated.” 
Expiated 2 v. 
F. J. Fargus, vide Hugh Conway. 
F. W. (Dean) Farrar. 
Darkness and Dawn 3 v. 
Authors of “The Fate of Fenella.” 
The Fate of Fenella, by 24 Authors 1 v. 


Percy Fendall, vide F. C. Philips. 


George Manville Fenn. 
The Parson o’ Dumford 2 v. — The 
Clerk of Portwick 2 v. 
Henry Fielding, f 1754. 
Tom Jones 2 v. 
Five Centuries 
of the English Language and Literature: 
John Wycliffe. — Geoffrey Chaucer. — 
Stephen Hawes, — Sir Thomas More. — 
Edmund a. — Ben jonen — John 
Locke.—Thomas Gray (vol. 500, published 
1860) 1 v. 


George Fleming (Am.). 
Kismet 1 v. — Andromeda 2 v. 


Archibald Forbes. 

My Experiences of the War between 
France and Germany 2 v. — Soldiering 
and Scribbling 1 v. — Memories and 
Studies of War and Peace 2 v. — Vide also 
“ Daily News,” War Correspondence. 


R. E. Forrest. 
Eight Days 2 v. 


Mrs. Forrester. 

Viva 2v. — Rhona 2v. — Roy and Viola 
2 v. — My Lord and My Lady 2v.—I 
have Lived and Loved 2 v. — June 2 v. — 
Omnia Vanitas 1r v. — Although he was a 
Lord, and other Tales 1 v. — Corisande, 
and other Tales 1 v. — Once Again 2v. — 
Of the World, Worldly x v. — Dearest 
2 v. — The Light of other Days x v. — 
Too Late Repented x v. 


John Forster, ¢ 1876. 
The Life of Charles Dickens (with 
Illustrations and Portraits) 6v. — Life and 
Times of Oliver Goldsmith 2 v. 


Jessie Fothergill. 

The First Violin 2 v. — Probation 2 v. — 
Made or Marred, and “ One of Three’’ 
1v.—Kith and Kin 2 v.—Peril 2 v.— 
Borderland 2 v. 


Author of “Found Dead,” vide 
James Payn. 


Ellen Thorneycroft Fowler. 
A Double Thread 2 v. 


Caroline Fox, + 1871. 
Memories of Old Friends from her 
Journals and Letters, edited by Horace 
N. Pym 2 v. 


Author of “Frank Fairlegh” (F. E. 


Smedley), 7 1864. 
Frank Fairlegh 2 v. 


M. E. Francis. 
The Duenna of a Genius 1 v. 


Harold Frederic (Am.), 7 1898. 
Illumination 2 v. — March Hares 1 v. 


Edward A. Freeman, + 1892. 

The Growth of the English Constitution 
x v. — Select Historical Essays 1 v. — 
Sketches from French Travel x v. 


James Anthony Froude, ; 1894. 
Oceana 1 v. — The Spanish Story of 
the Armada, and other Essays r v. 


Lady Georgiana Fullerton, } 1885. 

Ellen Middleton 1 v. — Grantley Manor 
2 v. — Lady Bird 2 v. — Too Strange not 
to be True 2 v. — Constance Sherwood 
2v.—A Stormy Life 2 v. — Mrs. Gerald’s 
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Niece 2v. — The Notary’s Daughter 1 v.— 


The Lilies of the Valley, and The House of 
Penarvan 1 v. — TheCountess de Bonneval 
1 v.— Rose Leblanc 1 v.— Seven Stories 
Iı v.— The Life of Luisa de Carvajal r v. 
—A Will and a Way, and The Hand- 
toe at the Window 2 v. — Eliane 

v. (by Mrs. Augustus Craven, translated 
Ay y Fullerton). — Laurentia 1 v. 
Marguerite Gardiner, vide Lady 

Blessington. 
Mrs. Gaskell, + 1865. 

Mary Barton rv. — Ruth 2 v. — North 
and South r v. — Lizzie Leigh, and other 
Tales 1 v.— The Life of Charlotte Bronté 
2 v. — Lois the Witch, etc. 1 v. — Sylvia’s 
Lovers 2 v. — A Dark Night’s Work 
1 v. — Wives and Daughters 3 v. — Cran- 
ford 1 v. — Cousin Phillis, and other Tales 
Iv. 


Author of “Geraldine Hawthorne,” 
vide Author of “ Miss Molly.” 


Dorothea Gerard (Madame de 
Longard). 

Lady Baby 2 v. — Recha x v. — Ortho- 

dox tv. — Se eg | rv. — A Spot- 


less R nm tv,—A Forgotten Sin 
Iv. — One Year 1 v. 
E. Gerard (Madame de Laszowska). 


A Secret Mission 1 v. — A Foreigner 
2v. 
Agnes Giberne. 


The Curate’s Home 1 v. 


George Gissing. 
Demos. A Story of English Socialism 
2 v. — New Grub Street 2 v. 


Rt. Hon. W. E. Gladstone, 
i 1898. 

Rome and the Newest Fashions in 
Religion x v. — Bulgarian Horrors, and 
Russia in Turkistan, with other Tracts 
1 v. — The Hellenic Factor in the Eastern 
Problem, with other Tracts 1 v. 


Hal Godfrey (Charlotte O’Conor- 
Eccles). 

. The Rejuvenation of Miss Semaphore 

Iv. 


Oliver Goldsmith, 1774. 
Select Works (with Portrait) x v. 
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Edward J. Goodman. 


Too Curious 1 v. 


Julien Gordon (Am.). 
A Diplomat’s Diary 1 v. 


Major-Gen. C. G. Gordon, t 1835. 

His Journals at Kartoum. Introduction 
and Notes by A. E. Hake (with eighteen 
Illustrations) 2 v. 


Mrs. Gore, 7 1861. 

Castles in the Air 1 v. — The Dean’s 
Daughter 2 v. — Progress and Prejudice 
2 v. — Mammon 2 v. — A Life's Lessons 
2v.— The Two Aristocracies 2 v. — Heck- 
ington 2 v. 

Sarah Grand. 

Our Manifold Nature r v. 


Miss Grant. 

Victor Lescar 2 v. — The Sun-Maid 
2 v. — My Heart’s in the Highlands 2 v. 
— Artiste 2v. — Prince Hugo 2v. — Cara 
Roma 2 v. 

Maxwell Gray. 

The Silence of Dean Maitland 2 v. — 
The Reproach of Annesley 2 v. 

E. C. Grenville: Murray (‘Trois- 
Etoiles”), + 1881. 

The Member fos Eas Paris 2 v. — Eid 
Brown 2 v. — Boudoir Cabal 3 
French Pictures in English Chalk SFist 
Series) 2 v. — The Russians of To-da 
1 v. — French Pictures in English Chal 
(Second Series) 2 v. — Strange Tales 
1 v. — That Artful Vicar 2 v. — Six Months 
in the Ranks 1 v. — People I have met rv. 


Ethel St. Clair Grimwood. 
My Three Years in Manipur (with 
Portrait) x v. 
W. A. Baillie Grohman. 
Tyrol and the Tyrolese r v. 


Archibald Clavering Gunter (Am.). 
Mr. Barnes of New York 1 v. 


F. Anstey Guthrie, vide Anstey. 


Author of “Guy Livingstone” 
(George Alfred Lawrence), + 1876. 

Guy Livingstone 1 v. — Sword and 
Gown x v. — Barren Honour 1 v: 
Border and Bastiller v. — Maurice Dering 
xr v. — Sans Merci 2 v. — Breaking a 
Butterfly 2 v. — Anteros 2 v. — Ha- 
garene 2 v. 
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John Habberton (Am.). 
Helen’s Babies & Other People’s Chil- 
den r v. — The Bowsham Puzzle 1 v. — 
Ore Tramp; Mrs. Mayburn’s Twins 1 v. 


H. Rider Haggard. 
Ling Solomon’s Mines 1 v. — She 2v. — 
esi 2 v. — Allan Quatermain 2v. — The 
ith’s Head 2 v. — Maiwa’s Revenge 
1v.— Mr. Meeson’s Will 1 v. — Colonel 
Quaiitch, V. C. 2 v. — Cleopatra 2 v. — 
Allai’s Wife 1 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — Dawn 
2 v. + Montezuma’s Daughter 2v. — The 
Peoph of the Mist 2 v. — Joan Haste 2 v.— 
Heart of the World 2v. — The Wizard 
1 v.—Doctor Therne x v. — Swallow 
2v. 


H.Rider Haggard & AndrewLang. 
The World’s Desire 2 v. 


A. E. Hake, vide Gen. Gordon. 


Mrs. S. C. Hall, ț 1881. 
Can Wreng be Right? x v. — Marian 
2v. 


\ 


Philip Gilbert Hamerton, t 1894. 
Marmorne 1 v. — French and English 
2v. 


Miss Iza Hardy, vide Author of 
“Not Easily Jealous.” 


Thomas Hardy. 

The Hand of Ethelberta 2 v. — Far 
from the Madding Crowd 2 v. — The Re- 
turn of the Native 2 v. — The Trumpet- 
Major 2 v. — A Laodicean 2v. — Two on 
a Tower 2 v. — A Pair of Blue Eyes 2 v. 
— A Group of Noble Dames 1 v. — Tess 
of the D’Urbervilles 2v. — Life's Little 
Ironies 1 v. — Jude the Obscure 2 v. 


Beatrice Harraden. 

Ships that pass in the Night rv. — 
In Varying Moods 1 v. — Hilda Strafford, 
and The Remittance Man x v. — The 
Fowler 2 v. 


Agnes Harrison. 
Martin’s Vineyard 1 v. 


Bret Harte amy 

Prose and Poetry (Tales of the Argo- 
nauts: — The Luck of Roaring Camp; 
The Outcasts of Poker Flat, etc. — 
Spanish and American Legends; Con- 
densed Novels; Civic and Character 
Sketches; Poems) 2 v. —Idyls of the 
Foothills 1 v. — Gabriel Conroy 2 v, — 
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Two Men of Sandy Bar 1v. — Thankful 


Blossom, and other Tales 1 v. — The 
Story of a Mine x v. — Drift from Two 
Shores 1 v. — An Heiress of Red Dog, 
and. other Sketches 1 v. — The Twins ot 
Table Mountain, and other Tales 1 v. — 
Jeff Briggs’s Love Story, and other Tales 
1 v. — Flip, and other Stories 1 v.— On 
the Frontier 1 v. — By Shore and Sedge 
I v. — Maruja x v. — Snow-bound at 
Eagle’s, and Devil’s Ford 1 v. — The 
Crusade of the “Excelsior” x v. —A 
Millionaire of Rough -and- Ready, and 
other Tales x v. — Captain Jim's Friend, 
and the Argonauts of North Liberty 1 v. 
— Cressy 1 v.— The Heritage of Dedlow 
Marsh, and other Tales 1 v. — A Waif of 
the Plains x v. — A Ward of the Golden 
Gate 1 v. — A Sappho of Green Springs, 
and other Tales 1 v. — A First Family of 
Tasajara 1 v.—Colonel Starbottle’s Client, 
and some other People 1 v. — Susy rv. — 
Sally Dows, etc. 1 v. — A Protégée of 

ack Hamlin’s, etc. 1 v. — The Bell- 

inger of Angel’s, etc. x v. — Clarence 
1 v.—In a Hollow of the Hills, and The 
Devotion of Enriquez rv. — The Ancestors 
of Peter Atherly, etc. rv.— Three Partners 
1 v, — Tales of Trail and Town 1 v. — 
Stories in Light and Shadow 1 v. — Mr. 
JackHamlin’s Mediation,and otherStories 
Iv. 


Sir Henry Havelock, vide Rev. W. 
Brock. 


Nathaniel Hawthorne (Am.). 
1864. 
The Scarlet Letter x v. — Transforma- 
tion 2 v. — Passages from the English 
Note-Books of Nathaniel Hawthorne 2 v. 


Mrs. Hector, vide Mrs. Alexander. 


Author of “ The Heir of Red- 
clyffe,” vide Charlotte M. Yonge. 


Sir Arthur Helps, + 1875. 
Friends in Council 2v. — Ivan de Biron 
2v. 
Mrs. Felicia Hemans, f 1835. 
Select Poetical Works x v. 


Maurice Hewlett. 
The Forest Lovers 1 v. — Little Novels 
of Italy 1 v. 
Robert Hichens. 


Flames 2 v. 
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Admiral Hobart Pasha, f 1886. 


Sketches from my Life 1 v. 


John Oliver Hobbes. 


The Gods, Some Mortals and Lord 
Wickenham 1 v. 


Mrs. Cashel Hoey. 


A Golden Sorrow 2 v. — Out of Court 
2v. 


Annie E. Holdsworth. 


The Years that the Locust hath Eaten 
Iv. — The Gods Arrive 1 v. 


Holme Lee, vide Harriet Parr. 


Oliver Wendell Holmes (Am.), 
T 1894. 
The Autocrat of the Breakfast-Table 
1 v. — The Professor at the Breakfast- 
Table r v. — The Poet at the Breakfast- 
Table r v. — Over the Teacups 1 v. 


Anthony Hope (Hawkins). 

Mr. Witt’s Widow 1 v. — A Change 
of Air rv. — Half a Hero rv. — The In- 
discretion of the Duchess 1 v. —The God 
in the Car 1 v. — The Chronicles of Count 
Antonio r v. — Comedies of Courtship 
1 v. — The Heartof Princess Osra 1 v. — 
Phroso 2 v.—Simon Dale 2 v. — Rupert 
of Hentzau 1 v. — The King’s Mirror 
2v. 


Tighe Hopkins. 
An Idler in Old France 1 v. 


Author of “Horace Templeton.” 
Diary and Notes r v. 


Ernest William Hornung. 


A Bride from the Bush 1 v. — Under 
Two Skies ı v. — Tiny Luttrell x v. — 
The Boss of Taroomba 1 v. — My Lord 
Duke 1 v. — Young Blood 1 v. — Some 
Persons Unknown 1 v. — The Amateur 
Cracksman 1 v. 


“ Household Words.” 


Conducted by Charles Dickens. 1851-56. 

6 v. — Novets and Tares reprinted from 

‘ousehold Words by Charles Dickens. 
1856-59. 11 v. 


Mrs. Houstoun, wide “ Recom- 
mended to Mercy.” 


Author of “How to be Happy 
though Married.” 
How to be Happy though Married 1v. 


Blanche Willis Howard (Am), 
t 1899. 


One Summer 1 v. — Aunt Serena 17.— 
Guenn 2 v. — Tony, the Maid, etc. 1v. — 
The Open Door 2 v. 


Blanche Willis Howard, f} 1899, 
& William Sharp. 
A Fellowe and His Wife 1 v. 


William Dean Howells (Am.). 

A Foregone Conclusion 1 v — The 
Lady of the Aroostook 1 v. — A Modern 
Instance 2v. — The Undiscoverec¢ Country 
r v.— Venetian Life (with Portait) 1 v. 
— Italian Journeys 1 v. — A Chance Ac- 
quaintance 1 v. — Their Weddirg Journey 
1 v.—A Fearful Responsiblity, and 
Tonelli’s Marriage 1 v. — A Woman's 
Reason 2 v. — Dr. Breen’s Practice 1 v. — 
The Rise of Silas Lapham 2v. 


Thomas Hughes, 7 1898. 


Tom Brown’s School-Days 1 v. 
Mrs. Hungerford (Mrs. Argles), 


t 1897. 

Molly Bawn 2 v. — Mrs. Gecffrey 2v. 
— Faith and Unfaith 2 v. — Poria 2 v. — 
Loys, Lord Berresford, and other Tales 
1v. — Her First A , and other 
Tales 1 v. — Phyllis 2 v. — Rossmoyne 
2v. — Doris 2 v.— A Maiden all Forlorn, 
etc. rv. — A Passive Crime, and other 
Stories 1 v. — Green Pleasure and Grey 
Grief 2 v. — A Mental Struggle 2 v. — 
Her Week's Amusement, and Ugly 
Barrington 1 v. — Lady Branksmere 2 v. 
— Lady Valworth’s Diamonds 1 v.—A 
Modern Circe 2 v. — Marvel 2 v. — The 
Hon. Mrs. Vereker 1 v. — Under-Cur- 
rents 2 v. — In Durance Vile, etc. rv. — A 
Troublesome Girl, and other Stories 1 v. — 
A Life’s Remorse 2 v. — A Born Coquette 
2v. — The Duchess r v. — Lady Verner’s 
Flight rı v.— A Conquering Heroine, 
in “ When in Doubt” 1 v. — Nora 
Creina 2 v. — A Mad Prank, and other 
Stories 1 v. —The Hoyden 2 v. — The 
Red House Mystery 1v. — An Unsatis- 
factory Lover 1 v. — Peter’s Wife 2 v. — 
The Three Graces r v. — A Tug of War 
1 v. — The Professor’s Experiment 2 v. — 
A Point of Conscience 2 v. — A Lonely 
Girl z v. — Lovice 1 v. — The Coming of 
Chloe 1 v» 


—_<—<_» 
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Mrs. Hunt, vide Averil 
Beaumont. 


Jean Ingelow, 7 1897. 
Off the Skelligs 3 v. — Poems 2 v. — 
Fated to be Free 2 v. — Sarah de 
Berenger 2 v. — Don John 2 v. 


The Hon. Lady Inglis. 
The Siege of Lucknow 1 v. 


John H. Ingram, vide E. A. Poe. 


“Tota”, vide Mrs. Mannington 
Caffyn. 


Washington Irving (Am.), 7 1859. 

The Sketch Book (with Portrait) x v. — 
The Life of Mahomet 1 v. — Lives of 
the Successors of Mahomet r v. — Oliver 
Goldsmith 1 v. — Chronicles of Wolfert’s 
Roost 1 v.— Life of George Washington 
Sv. 

Mrs. Helen Jackson (“H. H”.) 

(Am.), ț 1885. 
Ramona 2 v. “a 


W. W. Jacobs. 
Many Cargoes rı v. — The Skipper’s 
Wooing, and The Brown Man’s Servant 
1 v. — Sea Urchins ī v. 


Charles T. C. James. 
Holy Wedlock 1 v. 


G. P. R. James, + 1860. 

Morley Ernstein (with Portrait) 1 v. — 
Forest Days r v. — The False Heir x v. — 
Arabella Stuart 1 v. — Rose d’Albret 
1 v.—-Arrah Neil r v. — Agincourt 1 v. — 
The Smuggler r v. — The Step-Mother 
2 v. — Beauchamp 1 v. — Heidelberg 
x v. — The Gipsy r v. — The Castle of 
Ehrenstein 1 v. — Darnley 1 v. — Russell 
2v.— The Convict 2 v.— Sir Theodore 
Broughton 2 v. 


Henry James (Am.). 

The American 2 v. — The Europeans 
1 v. — Daisy Miller; An International 
Episode ; Four Meetings 1 v. — Roderick 
Hudson 2 v. — The Madonna of the 
Future, etc. 1 v. — Eugene Pickering, 
etc. 1 v. — Confidence 1 v. — Washing- 
ton Square, etc. 2 v. — The Portrait of a 
Lady 3 v. — Foreign Parts x v. — French 
Poets and Novelists rı v. — The Siege of 
London; The Point of View; A Pas- 
sionate Pilgrim 1 v. — Portraits of Places 
rv, —A Little Tour in France 1 v. 


J. Cordy Jeaffreson. 
A Book about Doctors 2 v. — A 
Woman in spite of Herself 2 v. — The 
Real Lord Byron 3 v. 


Mrs. Charles Jenkin, f 1885. 

“Who Breaks—Pays’” 1 v. — Skir- 
mishing 1 v. — Once and Again 2 v.— 
Two French Marriages 2 v. — Within an 
Ace 1 v. — Jupiter’s Daughters 1 v. 


Edward Jenkins. 
Ginx’s Baby, his Birth and other Mis- 
fortunes; Lord Bantam 2 v. 


Author of “Jennie of ‘The 
Prince's,” vide B. H. Buxton. 


Jerome K. Jerome. 
The Idle Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
1 v.— Diary of a Pilgrimage, and Six 
Essays 1 v. — Novel Notes 1 v. — Sketch 
in Lavender, Blue and Green 1 v. — 
The Second Thoughts of an Idle Fellow 
Iv. 


Douglas Jerrold, + 1857. 
History of St. Giles and St. James 
2v. — Men of Character 2 v. 


Author of “John Halifax, Gentle- 
man,” vide Mrs. Craik. 


“Johnny Ludlow,” vide Mrs. 
Henry Wood. 


Samuel Johnson, f 1784. 
Lives of the English Poets 2 v. 


Emily Jolly. 


Colonel Dacre 2 v. 


Author of “Joshua Davidson,” 
vide Mrs. E. Lynn Linton. 


Miss Julia Kavanagh, f 1877. 

Nathalie 2 v. — Daisy Burns 2 v.— 
Grace Lee 2 v. — Rachel Gray 1 v. — 
Adèle 3 v.— A Summer and Winter in 
the Two Sicilies 2v. — Seven Years, and 
other Tales 2 v. — French Women of 
Letters x v. — English Women of Letters 
I v. — Queen Mab 2 v. — Beatrice 2 v. — 
Sybil’s Second Love 2 v. — Dora 2 v. — 
Silvia 2 v. — ie 2 v. — John Dorrien 
3 v. — Two Lilies 2 v. — Forget-me-nots 
2 v. — Vide also Series for the Young, 
p- 28. 


Annie Keary, 1879. 
Oldbury 2 v. — Castle Daly 2 v. 
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D’Esterre- Keeling, vide Esterre. 


Thomas a Kempis. 


The Imitation of Christ. Translated 
from the Latin by W. Benham, B.D. 1 v. 


Richard B. Kimball (Am.), + 

Saint Leger 1 v. — Romance of Student 
Life Abroad 1 v. — Undercurrents 1 v. — 
Was he Successful? 1 v. — To-Day in New 
York rv. 


Alexander William Kinglake, 
f 1891. 
Eothen 1 v. — The Invasion of the 
Crimea 14 v. 


Charles Kingsley, + 1875. 
Yeast x v. — Westward ho! 2v. — Two 
Years ago 2 v. — Hypatia 2 v. — Alton 
Locke 1 v. — Hereward the Wake 2 v. — 
At Last 2 v. — His Letters and Memories 
of his Life, edited by his Wife 2 v. 


Henry Kingsley, + 1876. 
Ravenshoe 2 v. — Austin Elliot 1 v. — 
Geoffry Hamlyn 2 v. — The Hillyars and 
the Burtons 2 v. — Leighton Court 1 v. — 
Valentin 1 v. — Oakshott Castle 1 v. — 
Reginald Hetherege 2 v. — The Grange 
Garden 2 v. 


Rudyard Kipling. 

Plain Tales from the Hills 1 v. — The 
Second Jungle Book 1 v. — The Seven 
Seas 1 v. — “Captains Courageous” 
1 v. — The Day’s Work 1 v. — A Fleet 
in Being 1 v. — Stalky & Co. rv. 


May Laffan. 
Flitters, Tatters, and the Counsellor, 
etc. 1 v 


Charles Lamb, } 1834. 
The Essays of Elia and Eliana 1 v. 


Mary Langdon (Am.). 
Ida May 1 v. 
Author of “The Last of the Cava- 
liers” (Miss Piddington). 
The Last of the Cavaliers 2 v. — The 
Gain of a Loss 2 v. 


Mme de Laszowska, vide E.Gerard. 
The Hon. Emily Lawless. 


Hurrish x v. 
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George Alfred Lawrence, wide 


Author of “Guy Livingstone.” 


“Leaves from the Journal of 
our Life in the Highlands,” vide 
Victoria R. I. 


Holme Lee, vide Harriet Parr. 


J. S. Le Fanu, + 1873. 


Uncle Silas 2 v. — Guy Deverell 2 v. 


Mark Lemon, + 1870. 
Wait for the End 2 v. — Loved at Last 
2 v. — Falkner Lyle 2 v. — Leyton Hall, 
and other Tales 2 v. — Golden Fetters 
2v. 


Charles Lever, + 1872. 

The O’Donoghue 1 v. — The Knight of 
Gwynne 3 v. — Arthur O'Leary 2 v. — 
Harry Lorrequer 2 v. — Charles O’Mal- 
ley 3 v. — Tom Burke of ‘‘ Ours” 3v. — 
Jack Hinton 2 v. — The Daltons 4 v. — 
The Dodd Family Abroad 3 v. — The 
Martins of Cro’ Martin 3 v. — The For- 
tunes of Glencore 2v. — Roland Cashel 
3 v.— Davenport Dunn 3 v. — Confessions 
of Con Cregan 2 v. — One of Them 2v. — 
Maurice Tiernay 2 v. — Sir Jasper Carew 
2 v. — Barrington 2v. — A Day's Ride 
2 v. — Luttrell of Arran 2 v. — Tony Butler 
2v. — Sir Brook Fossbrooke 2 v. — The 
Bramleighs of Bishop’s poly 2v.—A 
Rent in a Cloud 1 v. — That Boy of Nor- 
cott’s x v. — St. Patrick’s Eve; Paul 
Gosslett’s Confessions 1 v. — Lord Kil- 
gobbin 2 v. 


S. Levett-Yeats. 


The Honour of Savelli x v. — The 
Chevalier d'Auriac 1 v. 


G. H Lewes, + 1878. 
Ranthorpe 1 v. — The Physiology of 
Common Life 2 v. — On Actors and the 
Art of Acting 1 v. 


Mrs. E. Lynn Linton, + 1898. 

The true Historv of Joshua Davidson 
x v. — Patricia Kemball 2 v. — The 
Atonement of Leam Dundas 2 v. — The 
World well Lost 2 v. — Under which 
Lord? 2 v. — With a Silken Thread, and 
other Stories 1 v. — Todhunters’ at Loan- 
in’ Head, and other Stories 1 v. — “M 
Love!” 2v. — The Girl of the Period, 
and other Social Essays 1 v. — Ione 2v. 
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Laurence W. M. Lockhart, f 1882. 


Mine is Thine 2 v. 


Lord Augustus Loftus. 
Diplomatic Reminiscences 1837-1862 
(with Portrait) 2 v. 


Mme de Longard, vide D. Gerard. 


Henry Wordsworth Longfellow 
(Am.), + 1882. 

Poetical Works (with Portrait) 3 v. — 
The Divine Comedy of Dante Alighieri 
3v.— The New-England Tragedies 1 v. 
— The Divine Tragedy r v. — Flower-de- 
Luce, and Three Books of Song 1 v. — 
The Masque of Pandora, and other Poems 
Iv. 

Margaret Lonsdale. 

Sister Dora (with a Portrait of Sister 

Dora) 1 v. 


Author of “A Lost Battle.” 
A Lost Battle 2 v. 


Sir John Lubbock, Bart. 

The Pleasures of Life 1 v. — The Beau- 
ties of Nature (with Illustrations) 1 v. — 
The Use of Life tv. — Scenery of Switzer- 
land (with Illustrations) 2 v. 


“Lutfullah,” vide Eastwick. 
Edna Lyall. 


We Two 2 v. — Donovan 2 v, — In 
the Golden Days 2 v. — Knight-Errant 
2 v. — Won by Waiting 2 v, — Wayfaring 
Men 2 v. — Hope the Hermit 2 v. — 
Doreen 2 v. 


Lord Lytton, vide E. Bulwer. 


Robert Lord Lytton (Owen 
Meredith), = 1891. 


Poems 2 v. — Fables in Song 2 v. 


Maarten Maartens. 

The Sin of Joost Avelingh 1 v. — An 
Old Maid’s Love 2 v, — God’s Fool 2 v. 
— The Greater Glory 2 v. — My Lady 
Nobody 2 v. — Her Memory 1 v. 


Thomas Babington, Lord Mac- 


aulay, + 1859. 

History of England (with Portrait) 
10 v. — Critical and Historical Essays 5 v. 
— Lays of Ancient Rome 1v. — ae 
2 v. — Biographical Essays tv. — Wil- 
liam Pitt, Atterbury 1 v. — (See also 
Trevelyan). 


Justin MC Carthy. 

The Waterdale Neighbours 2 v. — 
Dear Lady Disdain 2v. — Miss Misan- 
thrope 2 v. — A History of our own Times 
5 v. — Donna Quixote 2 v.— A short 
History of our own Times 2 v. —A 
History of the Four Georges vols. x & 
2.— A History of our own Times vols. 
6&7 (supplemental). 


George Mac Donald. 

Alec Forbes of Howglen 2 v. — Annals 
of a Quiet Neighbourhood 2 v. — David 
Elginbrod 2 v. — The Vicar’s Daughter 
2 v. — Malcolm 2 v. — St. George and 
St. Michael 2 v. — The Marquis - of 
Lossie 2 v. — Sir Gibbie 2 v. — Mary 
Marston 2 v. — The Gifts of the Child 
Christ, and other Tales 1 v. — The Prin- 
cess and Curdie 1 v. 


Mrs. Mackarness, ł 1881. 
Sunbeam Stories 1 v. — A Peerless 
Wife 2 v. — A Mingled Yarn 2v. 


Eric Mackay, t 1898. 
Love Letters of a Violinist, and other 
Poems 1 v. 


Charles MC Knight (Am.). 
Old Fort Duquesne 2 v. 


Ian Maclaren. 
Beside the Bonnie Brier Bush t v. — 
The Days of Auld Langsyne 1 v. 


Norman Macleod, } 1872. 
The Old Lieutenant and his Son t v. 


James Macpherson, ;} 1696, vide 
Ossian. 


Mrs. Macquoid. 
Patty 2 v. — Miriam's Marriage 2 v. — 
poig across the Channel 2 v. — Too 
Soon 1v. — My Story 2 v. — Diane 2 v. 
— Beside the River 2 v. — A Faithful 
Lover 2v. 


Author of “Mademoiselle Mori” 
(Miss Roberts). 

Mademoiselle Mori 2 v. — Denise 1 v. 

— Madame Fontenoy 1 v. — On the 


Edge of the Storm 1 v. — The Atelier du 
Lys 2 v. — In the Olden Time 2 v. 


Lord Mahon, vide Stanhope. 


E. S. Maine. 
Scarscliff Rocks 2 v. 
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Lucas Malet. 
Colonel Enderby’s Wife 2 v. 


The Earl of Malmesbury, G.C.B. 
Memoirs of an Ex-Minister 3 v. 


Mary E. Mann. 
A Winter’s Tale x v. — The Cedar 
Star r v. 


Robert Blachford Mansfield. 
The Log of the Water Lily x v. 


Mark Twain, vide Twain. 


Author of “Marmorne,” vide 
P. G. Hamerton. 


Capt. Marryat, + 1848. 
Jacob Faithful (with Portrait) r v. 
Percival Keene 1 v. — Peter Simple 1v. 
aphet in Search of a Father r v. 
onsieur Violet x v. — The Settlers in 
Canada 1 v. — The Mission 1 v. — The 
Privateer’s-Man 1 v. — The Children of 
the New-Forest r v. — Valerie 1 v. — 
Mr. Midshipman Easy 1 v.— The King’s 


Own r v. 


Florence Marryat, ț 1899. 

Love’s Conflict 2 v. — For Ever and 
Ever 2 v. — The Confessions of 
Estcourt 2 v. — Nelly Brooke 2 v. — 
Véronique 2 v. — Petronel 2 v. — Her 
Lord and Master 2 v. — The Prey of the 
Gods 1 v. — Life and Letters of Captain 
Marryat r v. — Mad Dumaresq 2 v. — 
No Intentions 2 v. — Fighting the Air 
2v. — À Star and a Heart; An Utter Im- 
possibility z v. — The Poison of Asps, 
and other Stories 1 v. — A Lucky Disap- 
pointment, and other Stories 1 v. — “ M 
own Child” 2v. — Her Father’s Name 
2v.— A Harvest of Wild Oats 2 v. — 
A Little Stepson 1 v. — Written in Fire 
2 v. — Her World against a Lie 2 v. — 
A Broken Blossom 2 v. — The Root of 
all Evil 2 v. — The Fair-haired Alda 2v. — 
With Cupid’s Eyes 2 v. — My Sister the 
Actress 2 v. — Phyllida 2 v. — How they 
loved Him 2 v. — Facing the Footlights 
(with Portrait) 2v. — A Moment of Mad- 
ness, and other Stories 1 v. — The Ghost 
of Charlotte Cray, and other Stories 
x v. — Peeress and Player 2 v. — Under 
the Lilies and Roses 2 v. — The Heart 
of Jane Warner 2 v. — The Heir Pre- 
sumptive 2 v. — The Master Passion 2 v. 
— Spiders of Society 2 v. — Driven to Bay 
2 v. — A Daughter of the Tropics 2 v. — 
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Gentleman and Courtier 2 v. — On Cir- 
cumstantial Evidence 2 v. — Mount Eden. 
A Romance 2 v. — Blindfold 2 v. — A 
Scarlet Sin 1v. — A Bankrupt Heart 2v. 
— The Spirit World 1 v. — The Beautiful 
Soul x v. — At Heart a Rake 2 v. — 
The Strange Transfiguration of Hannah 
Stubbs r v. — The Dream that Stayed 
2 v.— A Passing Madness 1 v. — The 
Blood of the Vampire 1 v. — A Soul on 
Fire x v. — Iris the Avenger 1 v. 


Mrs. Anne Marsh (Caldwell), 
t 1874. 

Ravenscliffe 2 v. — Emilia Wyndham 
2v. — Castle Avon 2 v. — Aubrey 2v. — 
The Heiress of Haughton 2 v. — Evelyn 
Marston 2 v.— The Rose of Ashurst 
2v. 


Mrs. Emma Marshall, + 1899. 

Mrs. Mainwaring’s Journal 1 v. — 
Benvenuta 1 v. — Lady Alice r v. — 
Dayspring 1 v. — Life’s Aftermath 1 v. — 
In the East Country 1 v. — No. XIII; or, 
The Story of the Lost Vestal 1 v. — In 
Four Reigns 1 v. — On the Banks of the 
Ouse 1 v. — In the City of Flowers 1 v. — 
Alma rv. — Under Salisbury Spire x v. 
— The End Crowns All 1 v. — Winchester 
Meads x v. — Eventide Light 1 v. — 
Winifrede’s Journal 1 v. — Bristol Bells 
1 v. — In the Service of Rachel Lady 
Russell 1 v. — A Lily among Thorns 1 v. 
— Penshurst Castle 1 v. — Kensington 
Palace 1 v. — The White King’s Daughter 
rv. — The Master of the Musicians 1 v. 
— An Escape from the Tower 1 v. — A 
Haunt of Ancient Peace 1 v. — Castle 
Meadow 1 v. — In the Choir of West- 
minster Abbey 1 v. — The Young Queen 
of Hearts 1 v. — Under the Dome of St. 
Paul’s 1 v. — The Parson’s Daughter 
Iv. 


Helen Mathers(Mrs.HenryReeves.) 

“Cherry Ripe!” 2 v. — “Land o’ the 
Leal” 1 v.— My oe Green Sleeves 2v. 
— As he comes up the Stair, etc. 1 v. — 
Sam’s Sweetheart 2 v. — Eyre’s Acn 
2 v. — Found Out 1v. — Murder or Man- 
slaughter? x v. — The Fashion of this 
World (80 Pf.)—Blind Justice, and “Who, 
being dead, yet Speaketh ” x v. — What 
the Glass Told, and A Study of a Woman 
r v. — Bam Wildfire 2 v. 


Colonel Maurice. 
The Balance of Military Power in 
Europe 1 v. 
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George du Maurier, f 1896. 
Trilby 2 v. — The Martian 2 v. 


Mrs. Maxwell, viđe Miss Braddon. 


Author of “Mehalah,” vide Baring- 
Gould. 


George J. Whyte Melville, + 1878. 

Kate Coventry 1 v. — Holmby House 
2 v. — Digby Grand 1 v. — Good for No- 
thing 2 v. — The Queen’s Maries 2 v. — 
The Gladiators 2 v. — The Brookes of 
Bridlemere 2 v. — Cerise 2 v. — The 
Interpreter 2v. —The White Rose 2v. — 
M. or N. x v. — Contraband x v: — 
Sarchedon 2 v. — UncleJohn 2 v. — 
Katerfelto 1 v. — Sister Louise rv. — 
Rosine 1 v. — Roys’ Wife 2 v. — Black 
but Comely 2v. —Riding Recollections rv. 


Memorial Volumes, wide Five 

Centuries (vol. 500); The New 

Testament (vol. 1000); Henry 
Morley (vol. 2000). 


George Meredith. 


The Ordeal of Richard Feverel 2v. — 
Beauchamp’s Career 2 v. — The Tragic 
Comedians 1 v. — Lord Ormont and his 
Aminta 2 v. — The Amazing Marriage 
2v. 


Owen Meredith, wide Robert Lord 
Lytton. 


Leonard Merrick. 

The Man who was good r v. — This 
Stage of Fools 1 v. — Cynthia 1 v. — One 
Man’s View 1 v. — The Actor-Manager 
IV. 

Henry Seton Merriman. 


Young Mistley 1 v. — Prisoners and 
Captives 2 v. — From One Generation to 
Another 1 v. —With Edged Tools 2 v. — 
The Sowers 2 v. — Flotsam 1 v. — In 
Kedar’s Tents 1 v. — Roden’s Corner 
Iv. 


H. S. Merriman & S. G. Tallentyre. 
The Money-Spinner, etc. 1 v. 


John Milton, f 1674. 


Poetical Works r v. 


Author of “Miss Molly.” 


Geraldine Hawthorne r v. 
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Author of “Molly Bawn,” vide 
Mrs. Hungerford. 


Florence Montgomery. 
Misunderstood 1 v. — Thrown To- 
gether 2v. — Thwarted r v. — Wild Mike 
1 v. — Seaforth 2 v. — The Blue Veil 
1 v. — Transformed 1 v. — The Fisher- 
man’s Daughter, etc. 1 v. — Colonel 
Norton 2 v. 


Frank Frankfort Moore. 

“I Forbid the Banns” 2 v. — A Gray 
Eye or So 2 v. — One Fair Daughter 
2 v. — They Call it Love 2 v. — The 
Jessamy Bride x v. — The Millionaires 
Iv. 

George Moore. 

Celibates 1 v. — Evelyn Innes 2 v. 


Thomas Moore, ; 1852. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) 5 v. 


Lady Morgan, f 1859. 


Memoirs 3 v. 


Henry Morley, + 1894. 

Of English Literature in the Reign of 
Victoria. With Facsimiles of the Signa- 
tures of Authors in the Tauchnitz Edition 
(v. 2000, published 1881) x v. 


William Morris. 
A Selection from his Poems. Edited 
with a Memoir by F. Hueffer 1 v. 


Arthur Morrison. 
Tales of Mean Streets x v. — Child of 
the Jago 1 v. — To London Town 1 v. 


Miss Mulock, vide Mrs. Craik. 


David Christie Murray. 
Rainbow Gold 2 v. 


Grenville: Murray, vide Grenville. 


Author of “My Little Lady,” vide 
E. Frances Poynter. 


The New Testament. 

The Authorised English Version, with 
Introduction and Various Readings from 
the three most celebrated Manuscripts of 
the Original Text, by Constantine Tischen- 
dorf (vol. ro00, published 1869) 1 v. 


Mrs. C. J. Newby. 


Common Sense 2 v. 
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Dr. J. H. Newman (Cardinal New- 


man), f 1890. 
Callista x v. 


Mrs. Nicholls, vide Currer Bell. 


Author of “Nina Balatka,” vide 
Anthony Trollope. 


Author of “No Church” (F. 


Robinson). 
No Church 2 v. — Owen :—a Waif 2 v. 


Lady Augusta Noel. 
From Generation to Generation 1 v. — 
Hithersea Mere 2 v. 


W. E. Norris. 

My Friend Jim 1 v. — A Bachelor's 
Blunder 2 v. — Majorand Minor 2 v. — 
The Rogue 2 v. — Miss Shafto 2v. — Mrs. 
Fenton 1 v. — Misadventure 2 v. — Saint 
Ann’s 1 v. — A Victim of Good Luck 
x v. — The Dancer in Yellow 1 v. — 
Clarissa Furiosa 2 v. — Marietta’s Mar- 
riage 2 v. — The Fight for the Crown 
1 v.— The Widower r v.—Giles Ingilby rv. 


Hon. Mrs. Norton, f} 1877. 
Stuart of Dunleath 2 v. — Lost 
Saved 2 v. — Old Sir Douglas 2 v. 


Author of “Not Easily Jealous” 
(Miss Iza Hardy). 
Not Easily Jealous 2 v. 


“ Novelsand Tales”, vide “House- 
hold Words.” 


Charlotte O’Conor-Eccles, vide 
Hal Godfrey. 


Laurence Oliphant, 7 1888. 


Altiora Peto 2v. — Masollam 2 v. 


Mrs. Oliphant, + 1897. 

The Last of the Mortimers 2 v. — Mrs. 
Margaret Maitland 1 v. — Agnes 2 v. — 
Madonna Mary 2 v. — The Minister’s 
Wife 2 v. — The Rector and the Doctor's 
Family 1 v. — Salem Chapel 2 v. — The 
Perpetual Curate 2 v. — Miss Marjori- 

2 v. — Ombra 2 v. — Memoir of 
Count de Montalembert 2 v. — May 2 v. — 
Innocent 2 v. — For Love and Life 2v. — 
A Rose in June r v. — The Story of 
Valentine and his Brother 2 v. — White- 
ladies 2 v.— The Curate in Charge 1 v. — 
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Pheebe, Junior 2 v. — Mrs. Arthur 2 v. — 


Carita 2 v. — Young Musgrave 2 v. — 
The Primrose Path 2 v. — Within the 
Precincts 3 v. — The Greatest Heiress in 
England 2 v. — He that will not when he 
may 2 v. — Harry Joscelyn 2 v. — In 
Trust 2 v. — It was a Lover and his Lass 
3 v. — The Ladies Lindores 3 v. — Hester 
È v. — The Wizard’s Son 3 v. — A 

‘ountry Gentleman and his Family 2 v. — 
Neighbours ontheGreen 1 v.—TheDuke’s 
Daughter 1 v. — The Fugitives 1 v. — 
Kirsteen 2v. — Life of Laurence Oliphant 
and of Alice Oliphant, hisWife 2 v. — The 
Little Pilgrim in the Unseen 1 v. — The 
Heir Presumptive and the Heir Apparent 
2 v. — The Sorceress 2 v. — Sir Robert’s 
Fortune 2 v. — The Ways of Life x v. — 
Old Mr. Tredgold 2 v. 


“One who has kept a Diary,” 
vide George W. E. Russell. 


Ossian. 
The Poems of Ossian. 
James Macpherson r v. 


“Ouida” (M™e¢ de la Ramé). 
Idalia 2 v. — Tricotrin 2 v. —Puck 2v. — 
Chandos 2v. — Strathmore 2 v. — Under 
two Flags 2 v. — Folle-Farine 2 v. — A 
Leaf in the Storm; A Dog of Flanders; 
A Branch of Lilac; A Provence Rose 
rv. — Cecil Castlemaine’s Gage, and other 
Novelettes r v. — Madame la Marquise, 
and other Novelettes x v. — Pascarél 2 v. 
— Held in Bondage 2 v. — Two little 
Wooden Shoes 1 v.— Signa (with Portrait) 
v.—Ina Winter City rv.— Ariadné2v.— 
‘riendship 2 v. — Moths 3 v. — Pipistrello, 
and other Stories 1 v. — A Village Com- 
mune 2 v. — In Maremma 3 v. — Bimbi 
1v. — Wanda 3 v. — Frescoes and other 
Stories 1v. — Princess Napraxine 3 v: — 
Othmar 3v. — A Rainy June (60Pf.). Don 
Gesualdo (60Pf.). — A House Party 1 v. — 
Guilderoy 2 v.— Syrlin 3 v. — Ruffino, and 
other Stories r v. — Santa Barbara, etc. 
1 v. — Two Offenders 1 v. — The Silver 
Christ, etc. r v. — Toxin, and other Papers 
x v. — Le Selve, and Tonia r v. — The 
Massarenes 2 v. — An Altruist, and Four 
Essays r v: — La Strega, and other 
Stories 1 v. 


Author of “The Outcasts,” vide 
“Roy Tellet.” 


Gilbert Parker. 
The Battle of the Strong 2 v. 


Translated by 


|. i RR a 


Harriet Parr (Holme Lee). 

Basil Godfrey’s Caprice 2 v. — For 
Richer, for Poorer 2 v. — The Beautiful 
Miss Barrington 2 v. — Her Title of 
Honour x v. — Echoes of a Famous 
Year 1 v. — Katherine’s Trial r v. — The 
Vicissitudes of Bessie Fairfax 2 v. — Ben 
Milner’s Wooing 1 v. — Straightforward 
2v. — Mrs. Denys of Cote 2v. — A Poor 
Squire x v. 


Mrs. Parr. 
Dorothy Fox 1 v. — The Prescotts of 
Pamphillon 2 v. — The Gosau Smithy, etc. 
tv. — Robin 2 v. — Loyalty George 2 v. 


George Paston. 
A Study in Prejudices 1 v. — A Fair 
Deceiver 1 v. 


Mrs. Paul, vide Author of “Still 
Waters.” 


Author of “Paul Ferroll” (Mrs. 
Caroline Clive). 
Paul Ferroll 1 v. — Year after Year 
1 v. — Why Paul Ferroll killed his Wife 
Iv. 


James Payn, { 1898. 

Found Dead 1 v. — Gwendoline’s Har- 
vest 1 v. — Like Father, like Son 2 v. — 
Not Wooed, but Won 2 v. — Cecil’s Tryst 
x v. — A Woman’s Vengeance 2 v. — 
Murphy’s Master x v. — In the Heart of 
a Hill, and other Stories 1 v. — At Her 
Mercy 2 v. — The Best of Husbands 2 v. — 
Walter’s Word 2 v. — Halves 2 v. — 
Fallen Fortunes 2 v. — What He cost Her 
2v. — By Proxy 2 v. — Less Black than 
we're Painted 2 v. — Under one Roof 
2 v. — High Spirits 1 v. — High Spints 
(Second Series) 1 v. — A Confidential 
Agent 2v. — From Exile 2v. — A Grape 
from a Thorn 2 v. — Some Private Views 
1v. — For Cash Only 2v. — Kit: A Me- 
mory 2 v. — The Canon’s Ward (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — Some Literary Re- 
collections 1 v, — The Talk of the Town 
1 vy. — The Luck of the Darrells 2 v. — 
The Heir ofthe Ages 2 v.— Holiday Tasks 
1v. — Glow-Worm Tales (First Series) 
1v. — Glow-Worm Tales (Second Sertes) 
1 v. — A Prince of the Blood 2 v. — The 
Mystery of Mirbridge 2 v. — The Burnt 
Million 2v. — The Word and the Will 
2v. — Sunny Stories, and some Shady 
Ones 1 v. — A Modern Dick Whitting- 
ton 2 v. — A Stumble on the Threshold 
2v. — A Trying Patient 1 v. — Gleams 
of Memory, and The Eavesdropper r v. — 


Iw Market Overt 1 v. — The Disappear- 
ance of George Driffell, and other Tales 
1 v. — Another’s Burden etc. 1 y. — The 
Backwater of Life, or Essays of a Literary 
Veteran 1 v. 


Frances Mary Peard. 

OneYear 2v. — The Rose-Garden 1 v.— 
Unawares r v. — Thorpe Regis 1v. — A 
Winter Story 1 v. — A Madrigal, and 
other Stories 1 ¥. — Cartouche 1 v. — 
Mother Molly x v. — Schloss and Town 
2 v. — Contradictions 2 v. — Near Neigh- 
bours r v. — Alicia Tennant 1 v. — Ma- 
dame’s Granddaughter 1 v. 


Max Pemberton. 
The Impregnable City 1 v. — A Woman 
of Kronstadt 1 v. — The Phantom Army 
x v. — The Garden of Swords 1 v. 


Bishop Thomas Percy, } 1811. 
Reliques of Ancient English Poetry 3v. 


F. C. Philips. 

As in a Looking Glass 1v. — The Dean 
and his Daughter 1 v. — Lucy Smith 1 v. — 
A Lucky Young Woman 1 v. — Jack and 
Three Jills 1 v. — Little Mrs. Murray 1 v.— 
Young Mr. Ainslie’s Courtship1v.—Social 
Vicissitudes 1 v. — Extenuating Circum- 
stances, and A French Marriage 1 v. — 
More Social Vicissitudes rv. — Constance 
2 v. — That Wicked Mad’moiselle, etc. 
x v. — A Doctor in Difficulties, etc. 1 v. — 
Black and White 1 v. — “One Never 
Knows” 2 v. — Of Course x v. — Miss 
Ormerod’s Protégé 1 v. — My little Hus- 
band r v. — Mrs. Bouverie 1 v.—A 
Question of Colour, and otherStories rv.— 
A Devil in Nun’s Veiling 1 v. — A Full 
Confession, and other Stories 1 v. — The 
Luckiest of Three 1 v. — Poor Little Bella 
Iv. 


F. C. Philips & Percy Fendall. 
A Daughter’s Sacrifice 1 v. — Margaret 
Byng 1 v. 
F. C. Philips & C. J. Wills. 
The Fatal Phryne rv.—The Scudamores 
1 v. — A Maiden Fair to See rv. — Sybil 
Ross's Marriage rv. 
Eden Phillpotts. 
Lying Prophets 2 v. — The Human Boy 
Iv. 
Miss Piddington, vide “The Last 
of the Cavaliers,” ` 
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Edgar Allan Poe (Am.), f 1849. 

Poems and Essays, edited with a new 
Memoir by John H. Ingram 1 v. — Tales, 
edited by John H. Ingram 1 v. 


Alexander Pope, } 1744. 
Select Poetical W orks (with Portrait) rv. 


Miss E. Frances Poynter. 
My Little Lady 2 v. — Ersilia 2 v. — 
Among the Hills 1 v. — Madame de 
Presnel r v. 
Mrs. Campbell Praed. 
Zéro 1 v. — Affinities r v. — The Head 
Station 2 v. 


Mrs. E. Prentiss (Am.), f 1878. 
Stepping Heavenward 1 v. 


The Prince Consort, f 1861. 
His Principal Speeches and Addresses 
(with Portrait) x v. 
Richard Pryce. 
Miss Maxwell’s Affections 1 v. — The 
Quiet Mrs. Fleming 1 v. — Time and the 
Woman 1 v. 


Hor. N. Pym, vide Caroline Fox. 
“Q.” (A. T. Quiller-Couch). 

Noughts and Crosses 1 v. — I Saw Three 

Ships 1 v. — Dead Man’s Rock rv. — Ia 

and other Tales x v. 

H. M. the Queen, vide Victoria R. I. 

W. Fraser Rae. 

Westward by Rail 1 v. — Miss Bayle`s 

Romance 2v. — The Business of Travel 1v. 
C. E. Raimond (Miss Robins). 
The Open Question 2v. 
Author of “The Rajah’s Heir.” 
The Rajah’s Heir 2 v. 


Mme de la Ramé, vide “Ouida”. 
Charles Reade, f 1884. 


“Tt is never too late to mend” 2 v. — 
“Love me little, love me long” 1 v. — 
The Cloister and the Hearth 2 v. — Hard 
Cash 3 v. — Put Yourself in his Place 2v. — 
A Terrible Temptation 2 v. — Peg Wof- 
-— 1 v. — Christie Johnstone 1 v. — 
A Simpleton 2 v.— The Wandering Heir 
rv. — A Woman-Hater 2v. — Readiana 
1 v. — Singleheart and Doubleface 1 v. 


Author of “Recommended to 
Mercy” (Mrs. Houstoun). 
“Recommended to Mercy” 2 v. — 
Zoe’s “Brand” 2v, 


Mrs. Reeves, vide Helen Mathers. 


Grace Rhys. 
Mary Dominic 1 v. 

James Rice, vide Walter Besant. 
Alfred Bate Richards, f 1876. 
So very Human 3 v. 

S. Richardson, f 1761. 
Clarissa Harlowe 4 v. 
Mrs. Riddell (F. G. Trafford). 
George Geith of Fen Court 2 v. — Max- 
well Drewitt 2v. — The Race for Wealth 
2v.— Far above Rubies 2 v. — The Earl’s 
Promise 2 v. — Mortomley’s Estate 2 v. 
Mrs. Anne Thackeray Ritchie, vide 
Miss Thackeray. 


Miss Roberts, wide Author of 
“Mademoiselle Mori.” 
Rev. Frederick W. Robertson, 
7 1853- 

Sermons 4 v. 
Miss Robins, vide Raimond. 
F. Robinson, vide Author of “No 
Church.” 


Charles H. Ross. 
The Pretty Widow 1 v. — A London 
Romance 2 v. 


Martin Ross, vide Somerville. 


Dante Gabriel Rossetti, + 1882. 
Poems 1 v. — Ballads and Sonnets rv. 


“Roy Tellet.” 
The Outcasts 1 v.—A Draught of 
Lethe x v. — Pastor and Prelate 2 v. 


J- Ruffini, f 1881. 

Lavinia 2 v. — Doctor Antonio 1 v. — 
Lorenzo Benoni 1 v. — Vincenzo 2 v. — 
A Quiet Nook in the Jura r v. — The 
Paragreens on a Visit to Paris r v. — 
Carlino, and other Stories x v. 


W. Clark Russell. 

A Sailor’s Sweetheart 2 v. — The 
“Lady Maud” 2v. — A Sea Queen 2 v. 
George W. E. Russell. 

Collections and Recollections. By One 
who has kept a Diary 2 v. 
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George Augustus Sala, f 1895. 


The Seven Sons of Mammon 2 v. 


John Saunders. 
Israel Mort, Overman 2 v. — The 
Shipowner’s Daughter 2 v. — A Noble 
Wife 2 v. 


Katherine Saunders (Mrs. Cooper). 

Joan Merryweather, and other Tales 
1 v. — Gideon’s Rock, and other Tales 
1 v. — The High Mills 2 v. — Sebastian xv. 


Col. Richard Henry Savage aye 

My Official Wife r v. — The Little Lady 
of Lagunitas (with Portrait) 2v. — Prince 
Schamyl’s Wooing 1 v. — The Masked 
Venus 2 v. — Delilah of Harlem 2v. —The 
Anarchist 2 v.— A Daughter of Judas 
xv. —In the Old Chateau xr v. — Miss 
Devereux of the Mariquita 2 v. —Checked 
Through 2 v. — A Modern Corsair 2 v. — 
In the Swim 2 v. — The White Lady of 
Khaminavatka 2 v. 


Olive Schreiner. 
Trooper Peter Halket of Mashona- 
land x v. 


Sir Walter Scott, + 1832. 

Waverley (with Portrait) 1 v. — The 
Antiquary 1 v. — Ivanhoe 1 v. — Kenil- 
worth rv. — Quentin Durward 1 v. — Old 
Mortality 1 v. — Guy Mannering 1 v. — 
Rob Roy 1 v. — The Pirate 1 v. — The 
Fortunes of Nigel 1 v. — The Black Dwarf; 
A Legend of Montrose x v. — The Bride 
of Lammermoor 1 v. — The Heart of Mid- 
Lothian 2 v. — The Monastery 1 v. — The 
Abbot r v. — Peveril of the Peak 2v. — 
Poetical Works 2 v.— Woodstock 1v. — 
The Fair Maid of Perth x v. — Anne of 
Geierstein 1 v. 


Prof. J. R. Seeley, M.A., + 1895. 

Life and Times of Stein (with a Portrait 
of Stein) 4 v. — The Expansion of Eng- 
land x v. — Goethe 1 v. 


Elizabeth Sewell. 

Amy Herbert 2 v. — Ursula 2 v. — A 
Glimpse of the World 2 v. — The Journal 
of a Home Life 2 v. — After Life 2 v. — 
The Experience of Life 2 v. 


William Shakespeare, + 1616. 

Playsand Poems (with Portrait) (Second 
Edition) 7 v. — Doubtful Plays 1 v. 

Shakespeare’s Plays may also be had in 
37 numbers, at .# 0,30. each number. 


William Sharp, v. Miss Howard. 


Percy Bysshe Shelley, f 1822. 
A Selection from his Poems 1 v. 
Nathan Sheppard (Am.), 7 1888. 
Shut up in Paris r v. 
Richard BrinsleySheridan, f 1816. 
The Dramatic Works 1 v. 
J. Henry Shorthouse. 


John Inglesant 2 v. — Blanche, Lady 
Falaise x v. 


Rudolf C. Slatin Pasha, C.B. 
Fire and Sword in the Sudan (with 
two Maps in Colours) 3 v. 
F. E. Smedley, vzde Author of 
“Frank Fairlegh.” 


Tobias Smollett, + 1771. 
Roderick Random 1 v. — Humphry 
Clinker 1 v. — Peregrine Pickle 2 v. 


Author of “Society in London.” 
Society in London. By a Foreign 

Resident 1 v. 

E. CE. Somerville & Martin Ross. 
Naboth’s Vineyard x v. 


Author of “The Spanish Brothers.” 

The Spanish Brothers 2 v. 

Earl Stanhope (Lord Mahon), 

T1875. 

The History of England 7 v. — Reign 

of Queen Anne 2 v. 
Laurence Sterne, + 1778. 

Tristram Shandy 1 v. — A Sentimental 
Journey (with Portrait) x v. 
Robert Louis Stevenson, { 1894. 

Treasure Island x v. — Dr. Jekyll and 
Mr. Hyde, and An Inland Voyage x v. — 
Kidnapped x v. — The Black Arrow 1 v. — 
The Master of Ballantrae t v.— The Merry 
Men, etc. 1 v. — Across the Plains, etc. 1 v. 
— Island Nights’ Entertainments 1 v. — 
Catriona 1 v. —Weir of Hermiston x v. — 
St. Ives 2 v. 

Author of “Still Waters” (Mrs. 

Paul). 

Still Waters 1 v. — Dorothy 1 v. — De 
Cressy 1 v. — Uncle Ralph 1 v. — Maiden 
Sisters x v. — Martha Brown 1v.— Vanessa 


Iv. 
M. C. Stirling, vide G. M. Craik. 


Frank R. Stockton (Am.). 
The House of Martha r v. 
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Author of “The Story of a Penitent 
Soul.” 
The Storyof a Penitent Soul 1 v. 


Author of “The Story of Elizabeth,” 
vide Miss Thackeray. 


Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe 
(Am.), + 1896. 

Uncle Tom’s Cabin (with Portrait) 2 v.— 
A Key to Uncle Tom’s Cabin 2v. — Dred 
2v. — The Minister’s Wooing 1 v. — Old- 
town Folks 2 v. 


Author of “Sunbeam Stories,” 
vide Mrs. Mackarness. 


Jonathan Swift (Dean Swift), 
t 1745. 
Gulliver’s Travels 1 v. 
John Addington Symonds, 1893. 
Sketches in Italy 1 v. — New Italian 
Sketches x v. 


S.G. Tallentyre, v. H. S. Merriman. 


“Tasma.” 
Uncle Piper of Piper’s Hill 2 v. 


Baroness Tautphoeus, + 1893. 
Cyrilla 2 v. — The Initials 2 v. — Quits 
2v. — At Odds 2 v. 


Col. Meadows Taylor, + 1876. 
Tara; a Mahratta Tale 3v. 


Templeton, vide Author of 
“Horace Templeton.” 


Alfred (Lord) Tennyson, + 1892. 

Poetical Works 8 v. — Queen Mary 
1 v. — Harold 1 v. — Becket; The Cup; 
The Falcon r v. — Locksley Hall, sixty 
Yearsafter ; The Promise of May ; Tiresias 
and other Poems rv. — A Memoir. By 
His Son (with Portrait) 4 v. 


The New Testament, vide New. 
William Makepeace Thackeray, 


t 1863. 

Vanity Fair 3 v. — Pendennis 3 v. — 
Miscellanies 8 v. — Henry Esmond 2v. — 
The English Humourists of the Eighteenth 
Century 1 v. — The Newcomes 4 v. — The 
Virginians 4 v. — The Four Georges; 
Lovel the Widower 1 v. — The Adventures 
of Philip 2 v. — Denis Duval 1 v. — 
Roundabout Papers 2 v. — Catherine 
rv. —The Irish Sketch Book 2v. — The 
Paris Sketch Book (with Portrait) 2 v. 


Miss Thackeray (Mrs. Ritchie). 

The Story of Elizabeth 1 v.—The Village 
on the Cliff rv. — Old Kensington 2 v. — 
Bluebeard’s Keys, and other Stories 1 v. — 
Five Old Friends 1 v. — Miss Angel r v. — 
Out of the World, and other Tales 1 v. — 
FulhamLawn, and other Tales rv. — From 
an Island. A Story and some Essays 1 v. — 
Da Capo, and other Tales r v. — Madame 
de Sévigné; From a Stage Box; Miss 
Williamson’s Divagations 1 v. — A Book 
of Sibyls z v. — Mrs. Dymond 2 v. — 
Chapters from some Memoirs 1 v. 


Thomas a Kempis, ade Kempis. 


A. Thomas (Mrs. Pender Cudlip). 
Denis Donne 2 v. — On Guard 2 v. — 
Walter Goring 2 v. — Played Out 2 v. — 
Called to Account 2 v. — Only Herself 
2 v: — A Narrow Escape 2 v. 


James Thomson, f 1748. 
Poetical Works (with Portrait) rv. 


Author of “Toth.” 
Toth r v. 


Author of “Tim.” 
Tim rv. 


F. G. Trafford, vide Mrs. Riddell. 


Right Hon. Sir George Otto 
Trevelyan. 
The Life and Letters of Lord Macaulay 
ith Portrait) 4 v. — Selections from the 
ritings of Lord Macaulay 2 v. — The 
American Revolution (with a Map) 2 v. 


“Trois-Etoiles,” vide Grenville: 
Murray. 


Anthony Trollope, + 1882. 

Doctor Thorne 2 v. —The Bertrams 
2 v. — The Warden r v. — Barchester 
Towers 2 v. — Castle Richmond 2 v. — The 
West Indies 1 v. — Framley Parsonage 2 v. 
— North America 3 v. — Orley Farm 3 v. 
— Rachel Ray 2 v. — The Small House 
at Allington 3 v. — Can you forgive her? 

v. — The Iton Estate 2 v. — Nina 

alatka x v. — The Last Chronicle of 
Barset 3 v.—The Claverings 2v. — Phineas 
Finn 3v. — He knew he was right 3 v. — 
TheVicar of Bullhampton 2v. — Sir Harry 
go of Humblethwaite 1 v. — Ralph 
the Heir 2 v. — The Golden Lion of 
Granpere 1 v. — Australia and New Zea- 
land 3 v. — Lady Anna 2 v. — Harry 
Heathcote of Gangoil 1 v. — The Way we 
live now 4 v. — The Prime Minister 4 v. — 
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The American Senator 3 v. — South Africa 
2v.— Is He Popenjoy? 3 v. — An Eye for 
an Eye 1 v. —John Caldigate 3 v. — Cousin 
Henry 1 v. — The Duke’s Children 3v. — 
Dr. Wortle’s School r v. — Ayala’s Angel 
3v. —The Fixed Period r v. — Marion Fay 
2v. — Keptinthe Dark r v. — Frau Froh- 
mann, and other Stories r v. — Alice Dug- 
dale, and other Stories x v. — La Mère 
Bauche and other Stories r v. — The 
Mistletoe Bough, and other Stories 1 v. — 
An Autobiography xv. — An Old Man’s 
Love 1 v. 


T. Adolphus Trollope, + 1892. 
TheGarstangs of Garstang Grange 2v.— 
A Siren 2 v. 


Mark Twain (Samuel L. Clemens) 
(Am.). 

The Adventures of Tom Sawyer x v. — 
The Innocents Abroad; or, The New 
Pilgrims’ Progress 2 v. —A Tramp Abroad 
2 v. — “Roughing it” x v. — The In- 
nocents at Home x v. — The Prince and 
the Pauper 2 v. — The Stolen White 
Elephant, etc. rv. — Life on the Mis- 
sissippi 2 v. — Sketches (with Portrait) 
1v. — Huckleberry Finn 2 v. — Selections 
from American Humour rv. — A Yankee 
at the Court of King Arthur 2 v. — The 
American Claimant 1 v. — The £ 1 000000 
Bank-Note and other new Stories x v. — 
Tom Sawyer Abroad xrv. — Pudd’nhead 
Wilson 1 v. — Personal Recollections of 
Joan of Arc 2 v.—Tom Sawyer, Detective, 
and other Tales x v. — More Tramps 
Abroad 2 v. 


Author of “The Two Cosmos.” 


The two Cosmos 1 v. 


Author of “Venus and Cupid.” 
Venus and Cupid 1 v. 


Author of “Véra.” 
Vira rv. — The Hôtel du Petit St. 
jens 1 v. — Blue Roses 2 v, — Within 
ound of the Sea 2v. — The Maritime 
Alps and their Seaboard 2 v. — Ninette 
Iv. 


Victoria R. I, 

Leaves from the Journal of our Life in 
the Highlands from 1848 to 1861r x v. — 
More Leaves, etc. from 1862 to 1882 1 v. 

Author of “Virginia.” 

Virginia x v. 

Ernest Alfred Vizetelly. 

With Zola in England xv, 


L. B. Walford. 
Mr. Smith 2 v. — Pauline 2 v. — Cousins 
2 v. — Troublesome Daughters 2 v. 


D. Mackenzie Wallace. 
Russia 3 v. 
Lew. Wallace (Am.). 


Ben-Hur 2 v. 


Eliot Warburton, i 1852. 
The Crescent and the Cross 2 v. — 
Darien 2 v. 
Mrs. Humphry Ward. 
Robert Elsmere 3 v. — David Grieve 
i — Miss Bretherton 1 v. — Marcella 3 v. 


essie Costrell 1 v. — Sir George Tressady 
2v. — Helbeck of Bannisdale 2 v. 


Susan Warner, vide Wetherell. 


Samuel Warren, f 1877. 
Diary of a late Physician 2 v. — Ten 
Thousand a-Year 3 v. — Now and Then 
1 v. — The Lily and the Bee ry. 


Author of “The Waterdale Neigh- 
bours,” vide Justin Mc Carthy. 


Theodore Watts-Dunton. 

Aylwin 2 v. 

H. G. Wells. 

The Stolen Bacillus, etc. 1 v. — The 
War of the Worlds r v. — The Invisible 
Man 1 v. — The Time Machine, and The 
Island of Doctor Moreau 1 v. — When 
the Sleeper Wakes 1 v. 

Hugh Westbury. 

Acte2 v. 

Elizabeth Wetherell (Susan War- 
ner) (Am.), + 1885. 

The wide, wide World 1 v. — Queechy 
2v. — The Hills of the Shatemue zv. — 
Say and Seal 2v. — The Old Helmet 2 v. 

Stanley J. Weyman. 

The House of the Wolf 1 v. —The Story 
of Francis Cludde 2 v. — A Gentleman of 
France 2 v. — The Man in Black 1 v. — 
Under the Red Robe r v. — My Lady 
Rotha 2 v. —From the Memoirs ofa Minis- 
ter of France 1 v.— The Red Cockade 2 v. 
— Shrewsbury 2 v. The Castle Inn 2 v. 


Author of “A Whim, and its Con- 
sequences.” 
A Whim, and its Consequences 1 v. 
Beatrice Whitby. 


The Awakening of Mary Fenwick 2 v. — 
In the Suntime of her Youth 2 v, 
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Walter White. 
Holidays in Tyrol r v. 
Richard Whiteing. 
The Island; or, An Adventure of a 
Person of Quality 1 v. — No. 5 John Street 


Iv. 
Sidney Whitman. 

Imperial Germany x v. — The Realm 
of the Habsburgs 1 v. — Teuton Studies 
ï v. — Reminiscences of the King of 
Roumania, edited by Sidney Whitman t v. 


George J. Whyte Melville, vide 
Melville. 


Author of “Who Breaks— Pays,” 
vide Mrs. Jenkin. 


Kate Douglas Wiggin (Am.). 
Timothy’s Quest t v. — A Cathedral 
Courtship, and Penelope’s English Ex- 
periences 1 v. 
Mary E. Wilkins (Am.). 
Pembroke 1 v. — Madelon 1 v. — 
Jerome 2 v.—Silence, and other Stories 1v. 


C. J. Wills, vide F. C. Philips. 


Mrs. J. S. Winter. 
Regimental Legends x v. 


Charles Wood, vide Author of 
“Buried Alone.” 


H. F. Wood. 

The Passenger from Scotland Yard 1 v. 
Mrs. Henry Wood (Johnny Lud- 
low), ț 1887. 

East Lynne 3 v. — The Channings 2 v. — 
Mrs. MHialliburton’s Troubles 2 v. — 
Verner’s Pride 3 v. — The Shadow of 
Ashlydyat 3 v. — Trevlyn Hold 2 v. — 
Lord Oakburn’s Daughters 2 v. — Oswald 
Cray 2 v. — Mildred Arkell 2 v. — St. 
Martin’s Eve 2v. — Elster’s Folly 2 v. — 
Lady Adelaide’s Oath2v.—OrvilleCollege 
1v.—A Life’s Secret 1 v.—The Red Court 
Farm 2v. — Anne Hereford 2 v.— Roland 
Yorke 2 v. — George Canterbury’s Will 
2v. — Bessy Rane 2 v. — Dene Hollow 
2v.— The Foggy Night at Offord ; Martyn 
Ware’s Temptation; The Night-Walk 
over the Mill Stream r v. — Within the 
Maze 2 v.—The Master of Greylands 2 v.— 
Johnny Ludlow 2 v. — Told in the Twilight 
2 v. — Adam Grainger r v. — Edina 
2 v. — Pomeroy Abbey 2 v. — Court 
Netherleigh 2 v. — (The following by 
“ Johnny Ludlow’’): Lost in the Post, and 


other Tales x v. — A Tale of Sin, and other 
Tales x v. — Anne, and other Tales 1 v.— 
The Mystery of Jessy Page, and otherTales 
xv. — Helen Whitney’s Wedding, and 
other Tales 1 v. — The Story of Dorothy 
Grape, and other Tales 1 v. 


Margaret L. Woods. 
A Village Tragedy 1 v. — The Vaga- 
bonds 1 v. : 


William Wordsworth, ț 1850. 
Select Poetical Works 2 v. 


Lascelles Wraxall, ț 1865. 
Wild Oats x v. 


Edmund Yates, + 1894. 

Land at Last 2v. — Broken to Harness 
2v.— The Forlorn Hope 2v. — Black 
Sheep 2 v. — The Rock Ahead 2v. — 
Wrecked in Port 2 v.— Dr. Wainwright’s 
Patient 2 v. — Nobody’s Fortune 2 v. — 
Castaway 2 v. — A Waiting Race 2 v. — 
The yellow Flag 2 v. — The Impending 
Sword 2 v. — Two, by Tricks 1 v. — A 
silent Witness 2 v. — Recollections and 
Experiences 2 v. 


Yeats, vide Levett-Yeats. 


Charlotte M. Yonge. 

The Heir of Redclyffe 2 v. — Hearts- 
ease 2 v. — The Daisy Chain 2 v. — 
Dynevor Terrace 2 v. — Hopes and Fears 
2\v. — The Young Step-Mother 2 v. — 
The Trial 2 v. — The Clever Woman of 
the Family 2 v. — The Dove in the Eagle’s 
Nest 2 v. — The Danvers Papers; The 
Prince and the Page 1 v. — The Chaplet 
of Pearls 2 v. — The two Guardians r v. — 
The Caged Lion 2 v. — The Pillars of the 
House 5 v. — Lady Hester r: v. — My 
Young Alcides 2 v. — The three Brides 
2v. —Womankind 2 v. — Magnum Bonum 
2 v. — Love and Life 1 v. — Unknown 
to History 2 v.— Stray Pearls (with 
Portrait) 2 v. — The Armourer’s Prentices 
2v. — The two Sides of the Shield 2v. — 
Nuttie’s Father 2 v. — Beechcroft at 
Rockstone 2 v.— A Reputed Changeling 
2 v. — Two Penniless Princesses 1 v. — 
That Stick 1 v. — Grisly Grisell 1 v. — 
The Long Vacation 2 v. 


Author of “Young Mistley,” vide 
Henry Seton Merriman. 
I. Zangwill. 
Dreamers of the Ghetto 2 v. 
“Zeg” 
The World and a Man 2 v. 


Series for the Young. 
30 Volumes. Published with Continental Copyright on the same 
conditions as the Collection of English and American Authors. Vide p.1. 


— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 


Lady Barker (Lady Broome). 
Stories About :— 1 v. 


MariaLouisaCharlesworth,;} 1880. 
Ministering Children x v. 
Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock), f 1887. 


Our Year 1 v. — Three Tales for Boys 
x v. — Three Tales for Girls r v. 


Georgiana M. Craik (Mrs. May). 
Cousin Trix, and her welcome Tales 1 v. 
Maria Edgeworth, f} 1849. 
Moral Tales 1 v. — Popular Tales 2 v. 
Bridget and Julia Kavanagh, 


+ 1877. 
The Pearl Fountain, and other Fairy- 
Tales 1 v. 
Charles and Mary Lamb, 
+ 1834 and 1847. 
Tales from Shakspeare 1 v. 
Captain Marryat, + 1848. 


Masterman Ready 1 v. 


Mrs. Emma Marshall, + 1899. 


Rex and Regina 1 v. 


Florence Montgomery. 
The Town-Crier; to which is added: 
The Children with the Indian-Rubber 
Ball xv. 


Author of “ Ruth and her Friends.” 
Ruth and herFriends. AStory forGirls rv. 


Mrs. Henry Wood, f 1887. 
William Allair 1 v. 
Charlotte M. Yonge. 
Kenneth; or, the Rear-Guard of the 
Grand Army 1 v. — The Little Duke. 
Ben Sylvester's Word 1x v. — The 
Stokesley Secret 1 v. — Countess Kate 1 v. 
— A Bookof Golden Deeds 2 v. — Friars- 
wood Post-Office 1 v. — Henrietta’s Wish 
x v. — Kings of England 1 v. — The 
Lances of Lynwood; the Pigeon Pie 1 v. 
—P’sandQ’s1 v.—AuntCharlotte’sStories 
of English History 1 v. — Bye- Words rv.— 
Lads and Lasses of Langley, etc. 1 v. 


Collection of German Authors. 


51 Volumes. Translations from the German, published with universal 


copyright. 


These volumes may be imported into any country. 


— Price 1 M. 60 Pf. or 2 Fr. per Volume. — 


Berthold Auerbach, f 1882. 
On the Heights, (Second Edition) 3 v.— 
Brigitta 1 v. — Spinoza 2 v. 
Georg Ebers, f 1898. 


An Egyptian Princess 2 v. — Uarda 
2v. — Homo Sum 2v.—The Sisters [Die 
Schwestern] 2 v. — Joshua 2 v. — Per 
Aspera 2 v. 


De la Motte Fouqué, f} 1843. 


Undine, Sintram, etc. 1 v. 


Ferdinand Freiligrath, f 1876. 
Poems (Second Edition) 1v. 


Wilhelm Gérlach. 


Prince Bismarck (with Portrait) x v: 


W. v. Goethe, + 1832. 
Faust 1 v. — Wilhelm Meister’s Ap- 
prenticeship 2 v. 
Karl Gutzkow, f 1878. 
Through Night to Light r v. 
F. W. Hacklander, + 1877. 
Behind the Counter [Handel und 
Wandel] 1 v. 
Wilhelm Hauff, + 1827. 
Three Tales x v. 
Paul Heyse. 
L’Arrabiata, etc. 1 v. —TheDead Lake, 
etc. 1 v. — Barbarossa, etc. I v. 
Wilhelmine von Hillern. 
The Vulture Maiden [die Geier-Wally] 
1 v.— The Hour will come 2 v. 
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Salomon Kohn. 
Gabriel x v. 


G. E. Lessing, + 1781. 
Nathan the Wise and Emilia Galottiz v. 


Fanny Lewald, f 1889. 
Stella 2 v. 


E. Marilitt, ț 1887. 
The Princess of the Moor (das Haide- 
prinzesschen] 2 v. 


Maria Nathusius, f 1857. 
Joachim v. Kamern, and Diary of a 
poor young Lady 1 v. 


Fritz Reuter, f 1874. 
In the Year ’13 1 v. — An old Story 
of my farming Days [Ut mine Stromtid] 3 v. 
J.P. Friedrich Richter (Jean Paul), 
1825. 
Flower, Fruit and Thorn Pieces 2 v. 
Victor von Scheffel, + 1886, 
Ekkehard 2 v. 
George Taylor. 
Klytia 2 v. 
Heinrich Zschokke, t 1848. 


The Princess of Brunswick-Wolfen- 
büttel, etc. 1 v. 


Students’ Series for School, College, and Home. 


Ausgaben 
mit deutschen Anmerkungen und Special-Wörterbüchern. 


Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton, 
+ 1873. 
The Lady of Lyons, Von Dr. Fritz 
Bischoff, Br. & 0,50. Kart. 0,60. 


Frances Hodgson Burnett (Am.). 
Little Lord Fauntleroy. Von Dr. Ernst 

Groth. Br. M1 fe. Kart. .# 1,60. — An- 

merkungen und Wörterbuch .# 0,40. 


Thomas Carlyle, + 1881. 
The Reign of Terror (French Revo- 
lution). Von Dr. Ludwig Herrig. Br. 
41,00. Kart. .@ 1,10. 


Mrs. Craik (Miss Mulock), + 1887. 

A Hero. A Tale for Boys. Von Dr. 
Otto Dost. Br. & 0,80. Kart. é 0,90.— 
Wörterbuch br. 4 0,40. 


Charles Dickens, + 1870. 
Sketches. First Series. Von Dr. A. 

Hoppe. Br. 1,20. Kart. # 1,30. 
Sketches. Second Series. Von Dr. A. 
Hoppe. Br. 1,40. Kart..41,50.— Wörter- 
buch (First and Second Series) Br. 41,00. 
A Christmas Carol in Prose. Being 
a Ghost Story of Christmas. Von Dr. 
G. Tanger. Br. # 1,00. Kart. 1,10. 


George Eliot (Miss Evans—Mrs. 
Cross), + 1880. 


The Mill on the Floss. Von Dr. H. 
Conrad. Br. 1,70. Kart. # 1,80. 


Juliana Horatia Ewing, + 1885. 

Jackanapes. Von Æ. Roos. Br. 40,50. 
Kart. 4 60. — Wörterbuch .# 0,20. 

The Brownies; and The Land of Lost 
Toys. Von Dr. A. Miller. Br. M 0,60. 
Kart. 4# 0,70.— Wörterbuch Br. 4 0,30. 

Timothy’s Shoes; an Idyll of the 
Wood; and Benjy in Beastland. Von 
E. Roos. Br. 0,70. Kart. 0,80. — 
Wörterbuch Br. .# 0,30, 


Benjamin Franklin (Am.), +1790. 
His Autobiography. Von Dr. Karl 
Feyerabend. I. Teil. me Br 
(1706—1730). Br. .# 1,00. Kart. 1,10. 
I. Teil. Die Mannesjahre (1731 bis 
1757). Mit einer Beigabe: The Way to 
Wealth. Von Dr. Xarl Feyerabend. 
Br. .# 1,20. Kart. 1,30. 


Edward A. Freeman, + 1892. 


Three Historical Essays. Von Dr. C. 
Balzer. Br. 40,70. Kart. .# 0,80. 


Bret Harte (Am.). 


Tales of the Argonauts. Von Dr. G. 
Tanger. Br. 1,40. Kart. 1,50. 


Thomas Hughes, + 1898. 
Tom Brown’s School Days. Von 
Dr. /. Schmidt. 2 Parts. br. 3,00. 
Kart. .# 3,20. Part I. apart br. æ 1,70. 
Kart. 41,80. Part. II. apart br. 1,30. 
Kart. 1,40, 


! 
: 
i 
: 
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Henry Wordsworth Longfellow 
(Am,), +1882. 

Tales of a Wayside Inn. Von Dr. H. 
Varnhagen. 2 Bände. br. & 2,00. 
Kart. .# 2,20, 1. Band apart br. 41,00. 
Kart. 41,10. 2. Band apart br. 41,00. 
Kart. .# 1,10. 


Thomas Babington, Lord 
Macaulay, + 1859. 

England before the Restoration. 
(History of England. Chapter I.) Von 
Dr. W. thne. Br. 40,70. Kart. 40,80. 

England under Charles the Second, 
(History of England. Chapter II.) Von 
Dr. W. hne, Br. 1,00. Kart. # 1,10. 

= Bien ot Baek aap Mon, 
mouth. (History of England. apter V.) 
Von Dr. Immanuel Schmidt. Br. #1,00. 
Kart. 1,10. 

Lord Clive. (Historical Essay.) Von 
Prof. Dr. R. Thum. Br. 1,40. Kart. 
A 1,50. 

Ranke’s History of the Popes. p> soot 
torical Fens). Von Prof. Dr. R. Thum. 
Br. # 0,60. Kart. 0,70. 

Warren Hastings. (Historical Essay.) 
Von Prof Dr. R. Thum. Br. & 1,50. 
Kart. .& 1,60. 


Justin McCarthy. 
The Indian Mutiny. (Chap. 32—35 of 
“ A History of our own Times.’’) on 
Dr. A. Hamann. Br. 0,60. Kart. 0,70. 
— Wörterbuch .& 0,20. 


Florence Montgomery. 
Misunderstood. Von Dr. R. Palm. 
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Sir Walter Scott, + 1832. 

The Talisman. Von Dr. R. Dressel. 
Br. .# 1,60. Kart. .# 1,70. 

Tales of a Grandfather. First Series. 
Von Dr. H. Lischhorn. Br. M 1,50. 
Kart. .#& 1,60. — Wörterbuch .# 0,50. 

Tales ofa Grandfather. Second Series. 
Von Dr. H. Lischhorn. Br. M 1,70. 
Kart. # 1,80. 


William Shakespeare, + 1616. 

Twelfth Night; or, What you will. 
Von Dr. H. Conrad. Br. 1,40. Kart. 
A 1,50. 

ulius Cæsar. Von Dr. /mmanuel 
Schmidt. Br. # 1,00. Kart. & 1,10. 

Macbeth. Von Dr./mmanuel Schmidt. 
Br. 41,00. Kart. 4 1,10. 

Earl Stanhope (Lord Mahon), 

+ 1875. 

Prince Charles Stuart. (History of 
England from the Peace of Utrecht to 
the Peace of Versailles. 27131783.) 
Von Dr. Martin Krummacher. Br. 
4 1,20. Kart. # 1,30. 

The Seven Years’ War. Von Dr. M. 
Krummacher, Br. #1,20. Kart. 1,30. 
Alfred Lord Tennyson, + 1892. 

Enoch Arden and other Poems. Von 
Dr. A. Hamann. Br. .% 0,70. Kart. 
A 0,80. — Wörterbuch # 0,20. 

W. M. Thackeray, + 1863. 

Samuel Titmarsh and The great Hog- 
garty Diamond. Von George Boyle. 
Br. # 1,20. Kart. 1,30. 

Charlotte M. Yonge. 
The Little Duke, or, Richard the 


Br. # 1,60. Kart. .41,70.—Wéirterbuch | Fearless. Von Æ. Roos. Br. M 0,90. 


M 0,40. 


Kart. #4 1,00. — Wörterbuch .# 0,20. 


Manuals of Conversation (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 
Each Volume, bound M 2,25. 


Fiir Deutsche. 
Englische Conversationssprache 
von A, Schlessing. 
Französische Conversationssprache 
von L. Rollin. 
Russische Conversationssprache 
von Dr. Z. Kotransky. 


For English students. 
German Language of Conversation 
by A. Schlessing. 
A Vusage des étudiants français. 


Conversation Allemande par MM. 
L. Rollin et Wolfgang Weber. 


Tauchnitz Dictionaries. 
Sold and for use in all countries. 


Crown 8vo. 
English-German and German-English. (JAMES.)  Thirty-sixth 
Edition. Sewed 4,50. Bound .# 5,00. 
English-French and French-English. (JAMES & MOLE.) Fifteenth | 
Edition. Sewed .& 6,00. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. (JAMES & GRASSI.) Twelfth 
Edition. Sewed Æ 5,00. 
Technological Dictionary in three Languages. (TOLHAUSEN.) 
I. Frangais-Allemand-Anglais. Quatrième Edition. M 9,50. 
II. English-German-French. Fourth Edition. Mé 9,00. 
II. Deutsch-Englisch-Franzisisch. Dritte Auflage. M 8,00. 


Pocket Dictionaries (same size as Tauchnitz Edition). 
Bound .# 2,25. Sewed .# 1,50. 

These Dictionaries are constantly revised and kept carefully up to date. 
English-German and German-English. Twenty-sixth Edition. 
English-French and French-English. ZTwenty-sixth Edition. 
English-Italian and Italian-English. Eighteenth Edition. 
English-Spanish and Spanish-English. Zwenty-fourth Edition. 
Latin-English and English-Latin 7hirteenth Edition. 
Franzésisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Franzésisch. Sechste Auflage. 
Italienisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Italienisch. /%infte Auflage. 
Espagnol-Frangais et Frangais-Espagnol. Troisième Edition. 


Russisch-Deutsch und Deutsch-Russisch. (KOIRANSKY.) 
Zweite Auflage. Br. M 3,00. Geb. Mé 4,00. 


Imperial 40, 
Italiano-Tedesco e Tedesco-Italiano. (RIGUTINI & BULLE.) 2 Bände. 
I. Band. Zweite Auflage. Br. M 9,00. Geb. . 10,00. 
Espanol-Aleman y Aleman-Espanol. (TOLHAUSEN.) Dritte Auflage. 
2 Bände. Br. .4 15,00. Geb. .# 17,50. 


Imperial 8°. 
Hebriisch-chaldaisches Handwörterbuch über das Alte Testament. 
(FÜRST.) 2 Bande. Dritte Auflage. 13,50. 
Hebrew and Chaldee Lexicon. (First.) Translated from the German. 


Fifth Edition. M 19,00. 
Handwörterbuch der Deutschen Sprache. (WEBER.) Zinund- 
swanzigste Auflage. Br. Mé 6,00. 
Handbuch de ~ rae ez 


. 
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Latest Volumes: 
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The Human Boy. 


A New Work by Eden Phillpotts. 
1 vol. — 3392. 


The Lord of the Harvest. 


A New Novel by M. Betham- Edwards, 
1 vol. — 3393. 


The King’s Mirror. 


A New Novel by Anthony Hope. 
2 vols. — 3394. 3395- 


Little Novels of Italy. 


New Tales by Maurice Hewlett. 
1 vol. — 3396. 


mais. Darling San, 
A New Novel by M. E. Braddon, 
1 vol. — 3397. 


Mr. Jack Hamlin’s Mediation 


and other Stories. 


New Stories by Bret Harte. 
1 vol. — 3398. 


The Parson’s Daughter. 


By Emma Marshall. 
I vol. — 3399. 
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A New Novel by 
2 vols, — 3400. 3401. 


O ne Year. 
A New Novel by Dorothea Gerard. 
I vol. — 3402. 


Red Pottage. 


A New Novel by Mary Cholmondeley. 
2 vols. —3403. 3404. 


The Backwater of Life 
Essays of a Literary Veteran. 


By James Payn. 
1 vol. — 3405. 


The Ship of Stars. 
A New Novel by Q. (A. T. Quiller-Couch). 
1 vol. — 3406. 


The Tauchnitz Edition ts to be had of all Booksellers and 
Railway Libraries on the Continent, price st 1,60. or 
2 francs per volume. A complete Catalogue of the Tauchnitz 
Edition is attached to this work. 


